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P^fticaf  and  MeUaroU^al  OhservoHons,   Conjectura  and 
.  Svf^antwM, 

Bead  at  the  Royal  Sociotj,  Jane  3,  1756. 

J^HE  particles  of  air  are  kept  at  a  distance  from  each 
other  by  their  mutual  repulsion. 

Every  three  particles,  mutually  and  equally  repelling 
each  other,  must  form  an  equilateral  triangle  ^ 

'  lAil  the!  particles  of  air  gravitate  towards  the  earth, 
wBlch  gravitation  compresses  them,  and  shortens  the 
igides  of  the  triangles,  otherwise  their  mutual  r^I- 
ilency  would  force  them  to  greater  distances  from  each 
other. 

Whatever  particles  of  other  matter  (not  endued  with 
diat-.T€pellency)  are  supported  in  air,  must  adhere  to 
the  patticles  of  air,  and  be  supported  by  them  \  .for  in 
the  vacancies  there  is  nothing  they  can  rest  on. 
,  Air  and  water  mutually  attract  each  other.  Hence 
water  wiU  dissolve  in  air,  as  salt  in  water. 
'.  n'l^e  specific  gravity  of  matter  is  not  altered  by  di- 
.;    VOL.  II.  B  vid^ng 
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viding  the  matter,  though  the  superficies  be  increased. 
Sixteen  leaden  bullets,  of  an  ounce  each,  weigh  as 
much  in  water  as  one  of  a  pound,  whose  superficies 
is  less. 

Therefore  the  supporting  of  salt  in  water  is  not 
owing  to  its  superficies  being  increased. 

A  lump  of  salt,  though  laid  at  rest  at  the  bottom  of 
a  vessel  of  water,  will  dissolve  therein,  and  its  parts 
move  every  way,  till  equaHy  diifus^  in  the  water; 
therefore  there  is  a  mutual  attraction  between  water 
and  salt.  Every  particle  of  water  assumes  as  many  of 
salt  as  can  adh<»rp  tn  if  |  vh^n'more  is  added,  it  precis 
pitates,  and  will  not  remain  suspended. 

Wdter,  in  the  same  manner,  will  dissolvte  in  air, 
every  particle  of  air  assuming  one  'or  more  particles 
of  water.  When  too  much  is  added,  it  precipitates 
in  rain. 

Bat  there  not  being  the  same^ondgotty'  between  the 
particles  of  air  as  of  water,  the  solution  of  ^tief  in:  air 
is  not  carried  on  without  a  motS:cin'of  the  air,  so  hs  to 
cause  a  firesh  acc^88t6a  of  dry  particles.  •  < 

•    Part  of  a  fluid,  haying  more  of  what,  it  idiifcWves, 
will  comihuiiicate  to  other  parts  diat  have  less,  -'illhti^ 
viTy  salt  water,  coming  in'  contact  with  freih,  confm* 
•'iiicates  its  saltiieis  till  all  is  equaly  and  the  sooner! if 

there  is  a  little  motion  of  the  water.  *  '  <- 

i'.    Even  earth:  will  tltssolve,  or  mix  with  air.    A  stroke 

wt)f  alkorse*s  hoof  on  the  ground,  in  a  hot  dusty -toM, 

.^vill. raise  a  cloud  of  dust,' that  shall,   if '  there  be>  a 

light  breeze,  expand  every  way,  till,  perhaps,)  near!  tas 

big  ^s  a  common  house.     It  is  not  by  meeiiaiiioalVmo- 

tion  communicated  to  the  particles  of  dust  by  die  boof> 

tliad  they  fly  to  far,  nor  by  the  wnsd,;  thiiotliey  ij^Wad 
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$o  wide :  bat  the  fix  near  the  ground ^  more  heated  by 
the  hot  dust  struck  into  it,  is  rarefied  and  rises,  and  in 
rising  mixes  with  the  cooler  air,  and  communicates  of 
its  dust  to  it,  and  it  is  at  length  so  difTused  as  to  be- 
come invisible.  Qi^)g|ties  of  dust  are  thus  carried  up 
in  dry  seasons :  show^  wash  it  from  the  air,  and  bring 
it  .dpwn  again.  For  water  attracting  it  stronger,  it 
qmts  the  air,  and  adhere  to  the  water. 

Air,  suffering  continual  changes  in  the  degrees  of  its 
hefit,  from  various  causes  and  circumstances,  and,  con-^ 
sequc^t^,  changes  in  its  spiecific  gravity,  must  there^ 
fore  be  in  continual  pf^otion. 

A  #i9all  gi^aatitf  pf  fij^e  mixed  with  water  (ot  degree 
of  heat  therein)  iuo  weakens  t(ie  .cohesion  of  its  parti-* 
oles,  that  tho^  on  the  surface  easily  quit  it^  and  ad« 
here  to  the  particles  ^f  air.  , 

A. giie^tf^  degree  of  jbeat  is  required  to  break  the 
eoh^on  l^tw;een  i^ater  and^r. 

Air  moderately  heated  will  support  a  greater  quan* 
,ti^.qf  w,a^  jnvisiUy  than  cplfl^air;  for  its  particlea 
being  by  heat  repelled  to  a  gi^ater  distance  from  ea<^ 
other,  therieby^more., easily  keep  i^e  particles  of  wjater 
.tbat  me,4m#ex^  ^.diw  from  running  into  cobesiont 
.that  wpuld  obstruct,  refract,  or  reflect  the  light 

U^nce  wh^  we  bceathe  in  wfurm  air,  though  tl^e 
wme  quanlii^  of  moisture  m^y  be  t^n  up  from  tl^e 
;  lungs,  as  when  ¥^e  .b^ea^e  in  c^d  air,  yet  Uiat  no^ois- 
.  tore  is  npt;  ^o  visible. 

Water  being, extreme^  l^tfjied,  i.  e.  to  the  degree  yf 
Wtogj  itspftt^cles  in  quitting^it  so  r^p^l  each  other, 
as  w  ?ake  vp  vastly  ipore  space  tb^n  >efi[]tre,  and  by 
,th^tjfepeUeQ4^  ^upifOft  thei^seives,  expelling  Hfe  air 
from  tbe  sjpi\ceutbey  qgcupy.    .^bat  dejer^e  pf  heat 

B  2  :  being 
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being  lessened,  they  again  mulQally  attract^  and  haT-* 
ing  no  air-particles  mixed  to  adhere  to,  by  which  they 
might  be  supported  and  kept  at  a  distance,  they  in- 
stantly fall,  coalesce,  and  become  water  again. 

The  water  commonly  diffifeey'in  our  atmosphere 
never  receives  such  a  degree  ^f  heat  from  the  sun,  or 
other  cause,  as  water  has  when  boiling;  it  is  not^ 
therefore,  supported  by  such  heat,  but  by  adhering 
to  air. 

Water  being  dissolved  in,  and  adhering 'to  air,  thai 
air  will  not  readily  take  up  oil,  because  of  the  mutual 
repellency  between  Tratcrnnd  oil. 

Hence  cold  oils  evaporate  but  slowly,  the  air  having 
generally  a  quantity  of  dissolved  water. 

Oil  being  heated  extremely,  the  air  that  approaches 
its  surface  will  be  also  heated  extremely  ;  'the  water 
then  quittmg  it,  it  will  attract  and  carry  off  oil,  which 
can  now  adhere  to  it.  Hence  the  quick  evaporation 
of  oil  heated  to  a  great  degree. 

Oil  being  dissolved  in  air,  the  particles  to  which  it 
'  adheres  will  not  take  up  water.  '     •  '  ' 

Hence  the  suffocating  nature  of  air  impregnisited 

*with  burnt  grease,  as  ftoiii  sntfffs  of  candles  and  the 

like.    A  certain  quantity  of  mdisture  should  be  ^very 

'moibent  discharged  and  taken  away  from  the  lungs; 

*air  that  has  been  frequehtly"  breathed,  is  alrtHftdy  <i?v«f- 

loffded,  and,- for  that  reason,  can  tak^  no  morfe,  so  will 

not  answer  the  end.    Greasy  air  refuses  to  touch  it.   J&i 

both  cases  suffocation  for  watit  bf  the  diSbharge:  • 

Air  will  attract  and  suppbrt  in'any  other  stibstarites.  - 

A 'particle  of  air  loaded  with  adhering  wdter,  or  any 

other  matter;  is  heavier  than  btfoue.and'would  descend. 

The  atmosphere  apposed  kt  rest,  a  loaded  descend* 
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'I 

iiig  particle  must  act  with  a  force  on  the  particles  it 
passes  between,  or  meets  with,  sufficient. to  overcome, 
in  some  degree^  their  mutual  repellency,  and  push  tliem 
nearer  to  each  other. 

Thus,  supposing  the  particles  A 
O  BCD,  and  the  other  near  them^ 
G  to  be  at  the  distance  caused  by 
O  their  mutual  repellency  (confined 
by  their  common  gravity)  if  A 
O  would  descend  to  E,  it  must  pass  be- 
tween B  and  C ;  when  it  comes  be- 
O  tween  U  and  v;,  it  wiU  be  nearer  to 
them  than  before,  and  must  either 
have  pushed  them  nearer  to  F  and  G,  contrary  to  their 
mutual  repellency,  or  pass  through  by  a  force  exceed- 
ing its  repellency  with  them.  It  then  approaches ,  D, 
and,  to  move  it  out  of  the  way,  must  act  on  it  with  a 
force  sufficient  to  overcome  its  repellency  with  the  two 
next  lower  particles,  by  which  it  is  kept  in  its  present 
situation. 

Every  particle  of  air,  therefore,  will  bear  any  load  in- 
ferior to  the  force  of  these  repulsions. 
Hence  the  support  of  fbgs,  mists,  clouds. 
Very  warm  air,  clear,  though  supporting  a  very  great 
quantity  of  moisture,  will  grow  turbid  and  cloudy  ou 
the  mixture  of  a  colder  air,  as  fogg}'  turbid  air  will 
grow  clear  by  warming. 

Thus  the  sun  shining  on  a  morning  fog,  dissipates  it ; 
clouds  are  seen  to  waste  in  a  sun-shiny  day. 

But  cold  condenses  <ind  renders  visible  the  vapour; 
a  tankard  or  decanter  tilled  with  cold  water  will  con- 
dense the  moisture  of  warm  clear  air  on  its  outside, 
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where  it  becomes  visible  as  dew,  coalesces  into  drops, 
descend^  in  little  streams. 

The  sun  h^ats  the  air  of  our  atmosphere  most  neur 
the  surface  of  the  earth;  for  there,  besides  the  direct 
rays,  there  are  many  rieflections.  Moreover,  the  earth 
itself  being  heated,  communicates  of  its  heat  to  the 
neighbouring  air. 

The  higher  regions,  having  only  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  passing  through  them,  are  comparatively  very  cold. 
Hence  the  cold  air  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  snow 
on  some  of  them  all  the  year^  even  in  the  torrid  zone. 
Hence  hail  in  summer. 

If  the  atmosphere  were,  all  of  it  (both  above  and  be* 
low)  always  of  the  same  temper  as  to  cold  or  heat,  then 
the  upper  air  would  always  be  rarer  than  the  lower, 
because  the  pressure  on  it  is  less;  consequently  lighter, 
and  therefore*  would  keep  its  place.    • 

But  the  upper  air  may  be  more  condensed  by  cold, 
than  the  lower  air  by  pressure;  the  lower  more  ex- 
panded by  heat,  than  the  upper  for  want  of  pressure. 
In  such  case  the  upper  air  will  become  the  heavier,  the 
lower  the  lighter. 

The  lower  region  of  air  being  heated  and  expanded 
heaves  tip,  and  supports  for  some  time  the  colder  hea* 
yier  air  above,  and  will  continue  to  support  it  while  the 
equilibrium  is  kept.  Thus  water  is  supported  in  an  in- 
verted  open  glass,  while  the  equilibrium  is  maintained 
by  the  equal  pressure  upwards  of  the  air  below ;  but  the 
equilibrium  by  any  means  breaking,  the  water  descends 
on  the  heavier  side,  and  the  air  rises  into  its  place. 

The  lifted  heavy  cold  air  over  a  heated  country,  be- 
coming by  any  means  unequally  supported,  or  unequal 
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in  its  weightj  the  heaviest  part  descends  firsts  and  the 
rest  follows  impetuously.  Hence  gusts  after  heats^  and 
hurricane?  in  hot  climates.  Hence  the  air  of  gusts  and 
hurricanes  cold^  th9Ugh  in  hot  climes  and  seasons;  it 
coming  ^otn  ahove. 

The  cold  air  descending  from  ahove^  as  it  penetrates 
our  warm  regipn  full  of  watry  particles,  condenses  them, 
Tfaders  them  visibly,  forms  9  clou^  thick  and  dark, 
overcasting  sometimes,  at  once,  large  an^  extensive; 
sometimes,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  small  at  first,  gra- 
dually increasing;  the  cold  edge,  or  surface  of  t^e 
cloud,  cpndenahjg  t\ie  vwuuin  »*^a>  it,  v/Klch  form 
smaller  clouds  that  jpi|i  it,  increase  its  buljc,  it  descends 
with  the  wind  and  its  fu^quired  weight,  draws  nearer 
the  earth,  gjows  denser  wi^h  continual  additions  of  wa- 
ter, and  discharges  heavy  showers. 

Small  black  clouds  thus  appearing  in  a  clear  sky,  in 
hot  climates,  portenc^  s^rms,  and  warn  seamen  to  hand 
their  sails. 

Hie  earth,  turning  on  its  axis  in  about  twenty-four 
hours,  the  equatorial  parts  must  move  about  fifteen 
miles  .in  each  minute;  in  northern  and  southern  lati- 
tudes this  motion  is  gradually  less  to  the  poles,  and 
there  nothing. 

If  therg  was  a  general  calm  over  the  face  of  the 
globe,  it  must  be  by  the  fur's  moving  in  every  part  as 
fast  as  the  earth  pr  sea  it  covers.  ' 

He  tha^  saih,  or  rides,  has  insensibly  the  same  de- 
gree of  motion  9s  thp  ship  or  co^h  with  which  he  is 
connected.  If  the  ship  strikes  the  shore,  or  the  coach 
stops  suddenly,  the  motion  continuing  in  the  man,  he  is 
thrown  forward.  If  a  man  were  to  jump  from  the  land 
into  a  swift  sailing  ship,  he  would  b^  ibxoffjx  backward 
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(or  towards  the  stem)  not  having  at  first  the' motion  of 
the  ship. 

He  that  travels  hy  sea  or  land,  towards  the  e'quinoc- 
tial^  gradually  acquires  motion ;  from  it^  loses. 

But  if  a  man  were  taken  up  from  latitude  40  (where 
suppose  the  earth's  surface  to  move  twelve  miles  per 
minute)  and  immediately  set  down  at  the  equinoctial, 
without  changing  the  motion  he  had^  his  heels  would 
be  struck  up,  he  would  fall  westward.  If  taken  up  from 
the  equinoctial,  and  set  down  in  latitude  40,  he  would 
fall  eastward. 

The  air  under  fhe  equator,  and  between  the  tropics, 
being  constantly  heated  and  rarefied  by  the  sun,  rises. 
Its  place  is  supplied  by  air  from  northern  and  southern 
latitudes,  which  coming  from  parts  where  the  earth  and 
air  had  less  motion,  and  not  suddenly  acquiring  the 
quicker  motion  of  the  equatorial  earth,  appears  an  east 
wind  blowing  westward;  the  earth  moving  from  west 
to  east,  and  slipping  under  the  air*. 

Thus,  when  we  ride  in  a  calm,  it  seems  a  wind  against 
us:  if  we  ride  with  the  wind,  and  faster,  even  that  will 
seem  a  small  wind  against  us. 

The  air  rarefied  between  the  tropics,  and  rising,  must 
flow  in  the  higher  region  north  and  south.  Before  it 
rose,  it  had  acquired  the  greatest  motion  the  earth's  ro- 
tation could  give  it.  It  retains  some  degree  of  this  mo* 
tion,  and  descending  in  higher  latitudes,  where  the 
earth's  motion  is  less,  will  appear  a  westerly  wind,  yet 
tending  towards » the  equatorial  parts,  to  supply  the  va- 

•  Sec  a  paper  on  thii  subject,  by  the  late  ingeuious  Mr.  Hadley,  iii  th« 
Philosophical  Transactions,  wherein  this  bypothesb  for  explaining  the 
«rade>windi  fint  appeared. 
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cancy  occasioned  by  the  air  of  the  lower  regions  -Bow- 
ing Ibitberwards. 

Hence  our  general  cold  winds  are  about  north  West,' 
oursaromer  l^ld  gusts  the  same. 

The  air  in  sultry  weather,  though  not  cloudy,  has  a 
kind  of  haziness  in  it,  which  makes  objects  at  a  distance 
appear  dull  and  indistinct.  This  haziness  is  occasioned 
by  the  great  quantity  of  moisture  equally  diffused  in 
that  air.  When,  by  the  cold  wind  blowing  down 
^mong  it,  it  is  condensed  into  clouds,  and  falls  in  rain, 
the  air  becomes  purer  and  clearer.  Hence,  after  gusts, 
distant  ol^ects  appear  distmct^  their  figures  sharply 
termioated. 

Extreme  cold  winds  congeal  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
by  carrying  off  its  fire.  Warm  winds  afteriv^ards  blow- 
ing over  that  frozen  surface  will  be  chilled  by  it. 
Could  that  frozen  surface  be  turned  under,  and  a 
warmer  turned  up  from  beneath  it,  those  warm  winds 
would  not  be  chilled  so  much. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  is  also  sometimes  much 
heated  by  the  sun :  and  such  heated  surface  not  being 
changed  heats  the  air  that  moves  over  it. 

Seas,  lakes,  and  great  bodies  of  water,  agitated  by 
the  winds>  continually  change  surfaces ;  the  cold  surface 
in  winter  is  turned  under  by  the  rolling  of  the  waves, 
and  a  warmer  turned  up ;  in  summer,  the  warm  is  turned 
under,  and  colder  turned  up.  Hence  the  more  equal 
temper  of  sea-water,  and  the  air  over  it.  Hence,  in 
irinter,  winds  from  the  sea  seem  warm,  winds  from  the 
land  cold.    In  summer  the  contrary. 

Therefore  the  lakes  north-west  of  us*,  as  they  arc 

*  in  Fensylvsnia. 
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not  so  mach  frozen,  nor  so  apt  to  beease  as  tbe  earlhj 
rather  moderate  than  increase  the  coldness  of  our  win- 
ter  winils. 

The  ur  over  the  sea  being  warmer,  and  therefore^ 
lighter  in  winter  than  the  air  over  the  frozen  land,  may 
be  another  cause  of  our  general  N-  W.  winds,  which, 
blow  off  to  sea  at  right  angles  from  our  Norlh-Ame* 
rican  coast.  The  warm  light  sea  air  risiiig,  the  heavy 
cold  land  air  pressing  into  its  place.   . 

Heavy  fluids  descending,  frequently  fbnn  eddiesj  ot 
whirlpools,  as  is  seen  in  a  funnel,  where  the  water  ao* 
quires  a  circular  motion,  receding  every  way  from  a 
centre,  and  leaving  a  vacancy  in  the  middle,  greatest 
^bove,  and  lessening  downwards,  Uke  a  speaking  tnvn<- 
pet/its  big  end  upwards. 

Air  descending,  or  ascending,  may  form  the  same 
lund  of  eddies,  or  whirlings,  the  parts  of  air  acquiring 
a  circular  motion,  and  receding  from  the  middle  of  the 
circle  by  a  centrifugal  force,  and  leaving  there  a  va* 
eancy;  if  descending,  greatest  above,  and  lessening 
downwards;  if  ascending,  greatest  below,  and  lessening 
upwards ;  like  a  speaking  trumpet,  standing  its  big  end 
on  the  ground. 

When  the  air  descends  with  violence  in  some  places, 
it  may  rise  with  equal  violence  in  others,  and  form  both 
kinds  of  whirlwinds. 

The  air  in  its  whirling  motion  receding  eveiy  way 
from  the  centre  or  axis  of  the  trumpet  leaves  there  a 
Tacuum,  which  cannot  be  filled  through  the  sides,  the 
whirling  air,  as  an  aich,  preventing;  it  must  then  press 
in  at  the  open  ends. 

The  greatest  pressure  inwards  must  be  at  the  lower 
end^  the  greatest  weight  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
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Beitig  there.  The  air  entering  rnes  trkliiii,  md  carricf 
vp  dust,  Jea^es,  and  even  heavi^tf  bodies  that  tiappen  hi 
Its  way,  as  liie  ^ddy^  of  idiirl^  pBmewewer  hud. 

V  it  passes  ovier  witter,  the  weight  of  the  snrrdmdU 
hig  atmosphere  forces  up  the  water  intx>  the  vacaitfj, 
part  of  which,  by  degrees,  joins  with  the  whirling  air, 
and  adding  weight,  and  receiving  accelierated  motion^ 
recedes  still  hxAier  from  the  eetttre  at  axis  of  dM 
trump,  as  the  pressure  lessens ;  and  at  last,  as  the  tramp 
widens,  is  'broken  into  small  particles,  ttid  so  united 
with  air  as  to  be  sapported  by  it,  twid  become  black 
clouds  at  the  top  of  the  trump. 

Thus  these  eddies  may  be  whirlwinds  at  land,  water- 
itpouts  at  sea.  A  body  of  water  so  raised,  may  be  sud- 
denly let  faD,  when  the  motion,  &c.  has  not  strength  to 
support  it,  or  the  whirling  arch  is  broken  so  as  to  admit 
the  air:  falling  in  thi  sea,  it  is  harmless,  unless  shipi 
happen  under  it ;  but  if  in  tbe  progressive  motion  of 
the  whirl  it  has  moved  from  the  sea,  over  the  land,  and 
then  breaks,  sudden,  violent,  and  mischievous  torrents 
are  the  consequences.  B.  FRANKLIN, 


DOCTOR     — — — .*     OF     BOSTON,     TO      BENJAMIN 
7BANKLIN,   ESQ.   AT   PHILADELPHIA. 

On  Water-Spoias. 
Read  at  the  Royal  Societjj  June  S,  1T56. 

SjB^  Boston,  October  16,  1752. 

I  FIND  by  a  word  or  two  in  your  lastf,  that  you 
are  willing  to  be  found  fault  with ;  which  authorises 

•  Dr.  Perkins.     Editor, 
f  A  Letter  on  TiiociilatioQ«  which  ii  traotferre4  to  a  aatHtqaeDt  part 
of  this  ToluM,  that  the  pspots  on  neteorokfycal  wl^jecta  nay  not  ba  in- 
ttrruptcd.    £d/C9r. 
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me  to  let  you  know;  wbat  I  am  at  a  loss  about  in  your 
|Mipers^  which  is  only  in  the  article  of  the  wa^er-spout* 
I  am  in  doubt^  whether  water  in  bulk,  or  even  broken 
inio  drops,  ever  ascends  into  the  region  of  the  clouds 
pervorticem;  i.  e.  whether  there  be,  in  reaHty,  what  I 
call  a  direct  water-spout.  I  make  no  doubt  of  direct 
and  inverted  whirl-winds;  your  description  of  them> 
and  the  reason  of  the  thing,  are  sufficient.  I  am  sensi- 
We  too,  that  they  are  very  strong,  and  often  move  con- 
siderable weights.  But  I  have  not  met  with  any  histo* 
rical  accounts  thai  fseem  exact  enough  to  remove  my 
scruples  concerning  the  ascent  abovesaid, 
.  Descending  spouts  (as  I  take  them  to  be)  are  many 
times  seen,  as  I  take  it,  in  the  calms,  between  the  sea 
and  land  trade-winds  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  These 
contrary  winds,  or  diverging,  I  can  conceive  may  occa- 
sion them,  as  it  were  by  suction,  making  a  breach  in  a 
large  cloud.  But  I  imagine  they  have,  at  tbe^  same 
time,  a  tendency  to  hinder  any  direct  or  rising  spout^ 
by  carrying  off  the  lower  pacjt  of  the  atmosphere  as  fast 
as  it  begins  to  rarefy ;  and  yet  spouts  are  frequent  here^ 
which  strengthens  my  opinion,  that  all  of  them  descend. 

But  however  this  be,  I  cannot  conceive  a  force  pro* 
ducible  by  the  rarefication  and  condensation  of  our  at- 
mosphere, in  the  circumstances  of  our  globe,  capable 
of  carrying  water,  in  large  portions,  into  the  region  of 
the  clouds.  Supposing  it  to  be  raised,  it  would  be  too 
heavy  to  continue  the  ascent  beyond  a  considerable 
height,  unless  parted  into  small  drops;  and  even  then, 
by  its  centrifugal  force,  from  the  manner  of  convey- 
ance, it  would  be  flung  out  of  the  circle,  and  fall  scs^t^ 
tered,  like  rain. 

But  I  need  not  expatiate  on  these  matters  to  you.    I 
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iiave  mentioned  my  objections^  and^  as  tniitfa  is  iny  pur- 
suit^ shall  be  glad  to  be  informed.    I  have  sieen  few  ac- 
-  counts  of  these  whirl  or  eddy  winds^  land  Mlitde  of  the 
"  spouts;  and  these^  especiaHyVlaole  and  poor  things  to 
'  obtain  any  certainty  by.  ^ Jf  you  know  any  thing  de- 
terminate that  has  been  observed^  I  shall  hope  to  Hear 
from  you;  as' ^^  of  any  mistake  in  my  thoughts.    I 
have  notfaiilg  to  otiject  tp  any  other  part  of  your  sup- 

*  positibns:  hnd  asto  that  of  the  tt^^&-winds>  I  believe 

*  nobody  can.  '  -  •'  '^  -  •  '        ' 

\P.S.    The  figures  in  the   Pfiitosophical  Transactions 
'  show,  by  several  circumstances^  that  they  all  ♦  de- 

*  scended,  thbugh  the  relators  seemed  to  think  they 
tooV  4ip  water. 


J>R.    PEBKINS    OF   BOSTON^   TO    BENJAMIN   TBANK-* 
''    *LIN/  ESQ.    AT    PHILADELPHIA.  • 

The  mune  Su^'ect  caniiimed*        ^  ., 
kead  at  Ac  Royal  Society,  Julie  24, 17561     *'* '' 

IN  the  in61osed, 'yew  have  ail' 1  Mve  to'^a^  WAat 
matter*.  It  proved  longer  than  I  exptectiiH^  so  thrfl  I 
was  forced  to  add  a  cover  to  it.  I  c6nt&^  )"i:1ook^ffke 
a  dispute;  but  that  is  qiiite  contrkVy 'W 'niy  iillentiohs. 
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3i%e«iii€erily  of  frieudship  and  .esteem  wese  vkj.vfp^ 
-liyjeB;  nor  4o  I.^ubc  ]f^ar  Qcrqpjiiig  the  goodne^  of 
fibe  im^tiop.  ^Hoiwev^r^  l.m^st  cqnfe^s  I  cwpot  t^U 
>e3iiac%.hf^w  far  I  was>acted  by  hopm  of  })etl^r  jnfoniiar 
iion>  inrdiscpyeriiig  the  mhole  foim4ci49P  ^  W  9^^* 
fiuonjTwhich>>ija4eQd,  b  hnt  ao  .QpiQiky»>  as  J  am  veiy 
mueh  at  a  jlow  A^ut  the  validity  of  .tbe«  rofispxis.  I  haye 
<Dot  heen  ahlesto  differ  from  you  in  fieoMo^pit. concern- 
singmj  thiQg  ebeM  ymrSt^fimtmB^  In  the  fweaeiit 
case  I  lie  open  to  conviction^  and  shall  he  ^eg/uppt 
when  informed.  If  I  am  right,  you  will  know  that^ 
without  my  adding  any  more.  Too  moch  si^d  on  a 
.merely  speculative  matter^  is  but  a  rpbberyf^mini^ed 
on  practical  knowledge.  Peiiie^s  I  am.  too  ^uch 
pleapiedwith  these  dry  notions;  however,  by  this  yoa 
will  see  that  I  think  it  unreasonable  ^o  give  you  more^ 
trouble  about  them,  than  your  leisure  and  Inclination  - 
may  prompt  you  to. 

I  am,  inc. 

Since  ]a^y  l^t.I..C(Ci^^ide^*ed,  tlmt,  as  ,1  had  begun 
with  the  reasons  of  my  dissatisfaction  about  the  ascent 
of  water  in  spouts,  you  wouM  uc^  be^  unwilling  to  hear 
the  whole  J^ave^^asay,  axid  thi^  you.  will  know  what  I 
rely  upon. 

''W))at-o<S!Ju3i0i;)edvmy'lhinking  all  spou^  descend,  is, 
.,.tbaf^I  fopifd  ^ppje  ^id  c^^tajnly  do.so.  A  difficultly ap- 
j  peafed  cp^(?rning  ^Cr  accent  .ctf  so  he^vy  a  body  as 
...i^ater,,by  aj>y  force  I  was  apprised  of,  as  probably  snf- 
^j/icient.,:  An^^^\)qye  alf,  a  view  of 'Mr.  Stuari's  portraits 
of  spouts/in  the' PhiiosophiccU  Trafisactiam. 

Some  observations  on  these  last  W3I  Include  'Ae 
,  chief  part  of  my  diffieulties. '   * 

Mr. 
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Mb.  Stnttrt iMis'given  us  the  figHresof  a nnnher<>b- 
flerv^d  'by  'liim  in  'the  'McMitemnean:  aBrwifeb  iome 
patticolm  irhich  imJc^  for  my  opinion,  i£  svell  ihwirM. 
The  •great  spBttenng,  irfaich  xdators  mention  in  -the 
^ater  where  the  spout  descends^^and  which  appeus  in 
all  his  draitgists^  I  conceire  to  be  occauoded  by  da^ 
deseed didg  veiy  thick  and  laige  into  the.  plate* 

On  thepiaoe  of  this  spattering,  arises  the  appeanoMe 
of  a  bush,  into  the  centre  ofvviiioh  die  spoat  comes 
'fibamtu  fEhisbinbltake  tobe'fbBmedbyaiq>nity,made 
•by  the  Corce  of  these  drop,  whidi  bemg  iimcommoilly 
latr^,  and  dl^cendiiig  with  imttTinnl  fbrce  by  as^deam-of 
t'UPrliid  deseendnig  from  the  eioad 'with  them,  tnereases 
•Aef height iof^tbe  spiuy:  «Meh  wind  being  repufaed  by 
-ihe  snrihce*of  die  waters  rebounds  end  spivdoh;  by 
-the  ifirfrt  iraitbig  the  spray  higher  idian  'itioAeneise 
'>W<ntldigo;'luid>by  the  last  nwdting  the  top  of  the  bdah 
tippmx  to 'bend  outwards  (i.  e.)  the  doad  ^of  spiay  is 
*«(li«ed'«ff  firoin  Ae  tinadc  of  4fa^  spoat,'and^ftals'ba^- 
virard. 

QQie'biSsb  dbds^the  samei  whem  there  isnoappeuaiiee 
of  a  spout  reaching  it;  and  is  depressed 'in  the  middiie, 
^wlbsiettaei^dt  is  expected.  ^lliis,'I  ima^ne,  to  be 
'fidm  mnberoiis dmps  of  iheispout  fiUliiiig into  it,  p^g^ 
''ther  with  ibe  wind  I  memioacd,.  by  f&eiv  dttoent, 
^littdifbeat^bttek'thi^HsiiigJipray/inil&sdemre.       i 

iWs'eircabstaboe,  at  tke^bash  fcMding  outwatds^mt 

the  top,  sefems  uottq ^qelwidi  i  sAatoL'caiha'  ^direct 

^wfatdwlad;  but  oonrnteni^^ith  tllieiilcfvtksed^  fiM^wdlrast 

>0Be''WodM  ^rn^'tlm  bd^biiii^arils,^  i#,  in  thbt  casey^any 

'Aitig^^^a^bttihT^aiiid  0^iit\ 

The^iliir  ^f^it«r;*tts  ih^yi  MlP  it,  fifto  ks^Mkn^s, 

I  suppose  to  be  only  the  end  of  th&%poa«4tt«Mil54rd  <tn 

*-''"'      5  the 
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the  busb^  a  little  blackened  by  Jthe  additional  doud, 

:  and,  perhaps,  appears  to  the  eye  beyond  its  real  ¥ig« 

jiess,  by  a  refraction  in  tiie  bush,  and  which  refracMon 

.  may  be  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  separation^  be-^ 

.  twixt  the  part  in  the  bush,  and  that  above  it.    The 

part  in  the  bush  is  cylindrical,  as  it  is  above  (i.  e.)  the 

bigness  the  same  from  the  top  of  the  bush  to  the  wa- 

.  ter. .  Instead  of  this  shape,  in  case  of  a  whirlwiiid,  it 

must  have  been  pyramidical,  j 

Another  thing  remarkable,  is,  the  curve  in  some^f 
them:  this  is  easy  to  conceive,  in  case  of  >deseetidii|g 
parcels  of  drops  through,  vraous  winds,  at  least  till  the 
^  cloud  condenses  so  fast  as  to  come  down,  as  it  were, 
tifto  rivo.    But  it  is  harder  to  me  to  c€»iceive.  it  in  the 
ascent  of  water,  that  it  should  be  conveyed  along,  se- 
cure of  not  leaking  or  often  dropping  through  the  ili- 
1  der  side,  in  the  prone  part :  and,  should  the  water  be 
{.conveyed  so  swiftly,  and  with  such  force,  up  into  the 

*  ^od,  as  to  prevent  this,  it  wouldj,]l>y  a  nati)ral,dis|^ 
sition  to  move  on  in  a  present  direction,  presently 

V  straiten  the  curve,  xaising  the  shoulder  jeiy  sifi^lj;  till 
.  lost  in  the  cloud.  .  ,.  .m 

J  Over  every  one- of  Stuart's  figures,  I  see  a  cloffkl:.  I 

•  mippose  his  clouds  were  first,  and  then  the  spout  ;.X da 
not  know  whether,  it  be  so  with  ^Uspoute^  but  suppcise 
it  is.   Now,  if  mbirlwinda  cfirrkd  up  tbe .water,  Ifrhixuld 

.  expect  them  idiiwr  weathet,  but  not  under  a  cloud;  as 
is  observaUe^ of  Whirlwinds;  ^tbeyjcome  in  fair,  weather, 
not  under  the  shade  akC  ajcloRd,;npr.in  th^  night;  siiice 
shade  cools  the  air;..Jiiity.cin.tibd  eototi|ary9Ar|Qleiit- winds 
often  descend  from  the  xsloiifia;  istroog.gu^^  triiich  Oc- 
cupy, ^najilsp^es;  wd  from  tbQ  bigUer.j^^ns>  exten- 
sive hmricaaes,  8cc.  •  .!•  /  ho  '»v'  vi    '  .  ..Ui  I 
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Another  thing  is  the  appearance  of  the  spout  coming 
from  the  cload.  This  I  cannot  account  for  on  the  no- 
tion of  a  direct  spout^  bnt  in  the  real  descending  one^ 
it  is  easy.  I  take  it^  that  the  doud  begins  first  of  aU 
to  pour  out  drops  at  diat  particular  spot,  ox  foramen; 
and,  when  that  current  of  drops  increases,  so  as  to. 
force  down  wind  and  vapour,  the  spout  becomes  so  far 
as  that  goes  opaque.  I  take  it,  that  no  clouds  drop 
spouts,  but  such  as  make  very  fast,  and  happen  to  con- 
dense in  a  particular  spot,  which  perhaps  is  coldest, 
and  gives  a  determination  downwards,  so  as  to  make  a 
passage  through  the  subjacent  atmosphere. 

If  spouts  ascend,  it  is  to  cany  up  the  warm  rarefied 
air  below,  to  let  down  all  and  any  that  is  colder  above; 
and,  if  so,  they  must  carry  it  through  the  cloud  they  go 
into  (for  that  is  cold  and  dense,  I  imagine)  perhaps  fi>r 
into  the  higher  region,  making  a  wonderful  appearance 
at  a  convenient  distance  to  observe  it,  by  the  swift  rise 
of  a  body  of  vapour,  above  the  region  of  the  clouds. 
But  as  this  has  never  been  observed  in  any  age,  if  it  be 
supposeable  that  is  all. 

I  cannot  learn  by  mariners,  that  any  wind  blows  to- 
wards a  spout  more  than  any  other  way;  but  it  blows 
towards  a  whirlwind,  for  a  large  distance  round. 

I  suppose  there  has  been  no  instance  of  the  water  of 
a  spout  being  salt,  when  coming  across  any  vessel  at 
sea.  I  suppose  too,  that  there  have  been  no  salt  rains; 
these  would  make  the  case  clear. 

I  suppose  it  is  from  some  unhappy  effects  of  these 
dangerous  creatures  of  nature,  that  sailors  have  an  uni- 
versal dread  on  them  of  breaking  in  their  decks,  should 
they  come  across  them* 

VOL.  II  c  I  imagine 
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I  imagine  spoutsj  in  cold  seasons^  as  Gordon's  in  the 
Downs,  prove  the  descent. 

Query.  Whether  there  b  not  always  more  or  less 
cloud,  first,  where  a  spout  appears? 

Whether  they  are  not,  generally,  on  the  borders  of 
trade-winds;  and  whether  this  is  for,  or  against  mef 

Whether  there  be  any  credible  account  of  a  whirl' 
wind's  carrying  up  all  the  water  in  a  pool,  or  small 
pond :  as  when  shoal,  and  the  banks  low,  a  strong  gust 
might  be  supposed  to  blow  it  all  out  ? 

Whether  a  violent  tornado,  of  a  small  extent,  and 
other  sudden  and  strong  gusts,  be  not  winds  from  above, 
descending  nearly  perpendicular;  and,  whether  many 
that  are  called  whirlwinds  at  sea,  are  any  other  than 
these ;  and  so  might  be  called  air-spouts,  if  they,  were 
objects  of  sight? 

I  overlooked,  in  its  proper  place,  Stuart's  No.  11, 
which  is  curious  for  its  inequalities,  and,  in  particular, 
the  approach  to  breaking,  which,  if  it  would  not  be  too 
tedious,  I  -would  have  observed  a  little  upon,  in  my  own 
way,  as,  I  think,  this  would  argue  against  the  ascent, 
&c.  but  I  must  pass  it,  not  only  for  the  reason  men- 
tioned, but  want  of  room  besides. 

As  to  Mr.  Stuart's  ocular  demonstration  of  the  ascent 
in  his  great  perpendicular  spout,  the  only  one  it  appears 
in,  I  say,  as  to  this,  what  I  have  written  supposes  him 
mistaken,  which, -yet,  I  am  far  from  asserting. 

The  force  of  an  airy  vortex,  having  Jess  iiifluence  on 
the  solid  drops  of  water,  than  on  the  interspersed  cloudy 
vapours,  makes  the  last  whirl  round  swifter,  though  it 
descend  slower:  and  this  might  easily  deceive,  without 
great  care,  the  most  unprejudiced  person* 
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TO  DOCTOR  ♦,  OP  BOSTON. 

tFater-Spfwts  and  Uldriwinds  compared. 
Bead  at  the  Royal  Society,  Jane  %k,  1756. 
Sir,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  4,  1755. 

I  OUGHT  to  have  written  to  you,  long  since,  in  an- 
swer to  yours  of  October  16,  concerning  the  water- 
*spout;  but  business  partly,  and  partly  a  desire  of  pro- 
.  curing  farther  information,  by  enquiry  among  my  sea- 
faring acquaintance,  induced  me  to  postpone  writing, 
from  time  to  time,  till  I  am  now  almost  ashamed  to  re- 
sume the  subject,  not  knowing  but  you  may  have  forgot 
what  has  been  said  upon  it. 

Nothing  certainly,  can  be  more  improving  to  a 
searcher  into  nature,  than  objections  judiciously  made 
to  his  opinion,  taken  up,  perhaps,  too  hastily :  for  such 
objections  oblige  him  to  re-study  the  point,  consider 
every  circumstance  carefully,  compare  facts,  make  ex- 
periments, weigh  arguments,  and  be  slow  in  drawing 
conclusions.  And  hence  a  "sure  advantage  results;  for 
he  either  confirms  a  truth,  before  too  slightly  sup- 
ported ;  or  discovers  an  error^  and  receives  instruction 
from  the  objector. 

In  this  view  I  consider  the  objections  and  remarks 
you  sent  me,  and  thank  you  for  them  sincerely:  but, 
how  much  soever  my  inclinations  lead  me  to  philoso- 
phical enquiries,  I  am  so  engaged  in  business,  public 
and  private,  that  those  more  pleasing  pursuits  are  fre- 
quently interrupted,  and  the  chain  of  thought,  neces- 
sary to  be  closely  continued  in  such  disquisitions,  is  so 
broken  and  disjointed,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  I  satisfy 

*  Ferkini .    EJlUcr, 
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myself  in  any  of  them :  and  I  am  now  not  much  nearer 
a  conclusion,  in  this  matter  of  the  spout,  than  when  I 
first  read  your  letter. 

Yet,  hoping  we  may,  in  time,  sift  out  the  truth  be- 
tween US,  I  will  send  you  my  present  thoughts,  with 
some  observations  on  your  reasons  on  the  accounts  in 
the  Transactions,  and  on  other  relations  I  have  met  with. 
Perhaps,  while  I  am  writing,  some  new  light  may  strilce 
me,  for  I  shall  now  be  obliged  to  consider  the  subject 
with  a  little  more  attention. 

I  agree  with  you,  that,  by  means  of  a  vacuum  in  a 
whirlwind,  water  cannot  be  supposed  to  rise  in  large 
jnasses  to  the  region  of  the  clouds;  for  the  pressure  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  could  not  force  it  up  in  a 
continued  body,  or  column,  to  a  much  greater  height^ 
than  thirty  feet.  But,  if  there  really  is  a  vacuum  in  the 
centre,  or  near  the  axis  of  whirlwinds,  then,  I  think, 
water  may  rise  in  such  vacuum  to  that  height,  or  to  a 
less  height,  as  the  vacuum  may  be  less  perfect. 

I  had  not  read  Stuart's  account,  in  the  Transactions, 
for  many  years,  before  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and 
had  quite  forgot  it;  but  now,  on  viewing  his  draughts, 
and  considering  his  descriptions,  I  think  they  seem  to 
favour  my  hypothesis  ^  for  he  describes  and  draws  co- 
lumns of  water,  of  various  heights,  terminating  abruptly 
at  the  top,  exactly  as  water  would  do,  when  forced  up 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  into  an  exhausted  tube. 

I  must,  however,  no  longer  call  it  my  hypothesis,  since 
I  find  Stuart  had  the  same  thought,  though  somewhat 
obscurely  expressed,  where  he  says,  '^  he  imagines  this 
phenomenon  may  be  solved  by  suction  (improperly  so 
called),  or  rather  pulsion,  as  in  the  application  of  a  cup- 
ping glass  to  the  flesh,  the  air  being  first  voided  by  th« 
kindled  flax.'' 
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In  my  paper^  I  supposed  a  whirlwind  and  a  spout  to 
be  the  same  things  and  to  proceed  from  the  same 
cause;  the  only  difference  between  them  being,  that 
the  one  passes  over  land,  the  other  over  water,  I  find^ 
abo,  in  the  Transactions,  that  M.  de  la  Piyme  was  of 
the  same  opiuion;  for  he  there  describes  two  spouts,  as 
he  calls  them,  which  were  seen  at  different  times,  at 
Hatfield,  in  Yorkshire,  whose  appearances  in  the  air 
were  the  same  with  those  of  the  spouts  at  sea,  and  ef- 
fects the  same  with  those  of  real  whirlwinds. 

Whirlwinds  have  generally  a  progressive,  as  well  as 
«  circular  motion;  so  had  what  is  called  the  spout,  at 
Topsham^(See  the  account  of  it  in  the  Transactions) 
which  abo  appears,  by  its  effects  described,  to  have  been 
a  real  whirlwind.  Water-spouts  have,  also,  a  progres- 
sive motion;  this  is  sometimes  greater,  and  sometimes 
less;  in  some  violent,  in  others  barely  perceivable.  The 
whirlwind  at  Warrington  continued  long  in  Acrement- 
Close. 

Whirlwinds  generally  arise  after  calms  and  great 
heats:  the  same  is  observed  of  water-spouts,  which  are, 
therefore,  most,  frequent  in  the  warm  latitudes.  The 
spout  that  happened  in  cold  weather,  in  the  Downs, 
described  by  Mr.  Gordon  in  the  Transactions,  was,  for 
that  reason,  thought  extraordinary;  but  he  remarks 
withal,  that  the  weather,  though  cold  when  the  spout 
appeared,  was  soon  after  much  colder;  as  we  find  it, 
commonly,  less  warm  after  a  whirlwind. 

You  agree,  that  the  wind  blows  every  way  towards  a 
whirlwind,  from  a  large  space  round.  An  intelligent 
whaleman  of  Nantucket,  informed  me  that  three  of  their 
vessels,  which  were  out  in  search  of  whales,  happening 
to  be  becalmed,  lay  in  sight  of  each  other,  at  about  a 
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league  distance^  if  I  remember  right,  nearly  forming  a 
triangle:  after  some  time,  a  water-spout  appeared  near 
the  middle  of  the  triangle,  when  a  brisk  breeze  of  wind 
sprung  up,  and  every  vessel  made  sail;  and  then  it  ap- 
peared to  them  all,  by  the  setting  of  the  sails,  and  the 
course  each  vessel  stood,  that  the  spout  was  to  the  lee- 
ward of  every  one  of  them;  and  they  all  declared  it  to 
have  been  so,  when  they  happened  afterwards  in  com-^ 
pany,  and  came  to  confer  about  it.  So  that  in  this  par« 
ticular  likewise,  whirlwinds  and  water-spouts  agree. 

But,  if  that  which  appears  a  water-spout  at  sea,  does 
sometimes,  in  its  progressive  motion,  meet  with  and 
pass  over  land,  and  there  produce  all  the  phenomena, 
and  effects  of  a  whirlwind,  it  should  thence  seem  still 
more  evident,  that  a  whirlwind  and  a  spout  are  the 
same.  I  send  you,  herewith,  a  letter  from  an  ingenious 
physician  of  my  acquaintance,  which  gives  one  instance 
of  this,  that  fell  within  his  observation. 

A  fluid,  moving  fi-om  all  points  horizontally,  towards 
a  centre,  must,  at  that  centre,  either  ascend  or  descend. 
Water  being  in  a  tub,  if  a  hole  be  opened  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bottom,  will  flow  from  all  sides  to  the  centre, 
and  there  descend  in  a  whirl.  But,  air  flowing  on  and 
near  the  surface  of  land  or  water,  from  all  sides,  to- 
wards a  centre,  must,  at  that  centre  ascend ;  the  land 
or  water  hindering  its  descent. 

If  these  concentring  currents  of  air  be  in  the  upper 
region,  they  may,  indeed,  descend  in  the  spout  or  whirl- 
wind ;  but  then,  when  the  united  current  reached  the 
earth  or  water,  it  would  spread,  and,  probably,  blow 
every  way  from  the  centre.  There  may  be  whirlwinds 
of  both  kinds,  but  from  the  commonly  observed  efiects, 
J  suspect  the  rising  one  to  be  the  mpat  common:  when 
6      ^  tb« 
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upper  air  descends^  it  is^  perhaps,  in  a  greater  body, 
extending  wider,  as  ip  our  thunder-gusts^  and  without 
much  whirling;  and,  when  air  descends  in  a  spout,  or 
whirlwind,  I  should  rather  expect  it  would  press  the 
roof  of  a  house  inwards,  or  force  tn  the  tiles,  shingles, 
or  thatch,  force  a  boat  down  into  the  water,  or  a  piece 
of  timber  into  the  earth,  than  that  it  would  lift  them 
up,  and  cany  them  away. 

It  has  so  happened,  that  I  have  not  met  with  any  ac^ 
counts  of  spouts,  that  certainly  descended;  I  suspect 
they  are  not  frequent.  Please  to  communicate  those 
you  mention.  The  apparent  dropping  of  a  pipe  from 
the  clouds  towards  the  earth  or  sea,  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain  hereafter. 

The  augnlentation  of  the  cloud,  which,  as  I  am  in« 
formed,  is  generally,  if  not  always  the  case,  during  a 
spout,  seems  to  shew  an  ascent,  rather  than  a  descent 
of  the  matter  of  which  such  cloud  is  composed;  for  a 
descending  spout,  one  would  expect,  should  diminish  a 
cloud.  I  own,  however,  that  cold  air  descending,  may, 
by  condensing  the  vapours  in  a  lower  region,  form  and 
incxease  clouds;  which,  I  think,  is  generally  the  case 
in  our  common  thunder*gu8ts,  and,  therefore,  do  not 
lay  great  stress  on  this  argument. 

Whirlwinds  and  spouts,  are  not  always,  though  most 
commonly,  in  the  day  time.  .  The  terrible  whirlwinfl 
which  damaged  a  great  part  of  Rome,  June  1 1,  1749^ ' 
happened  in  the  night  of  that  day.  The  same  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  a  spout,  for  it  is  said  to  be  be- 
yond doubt,  that  it  gathered  in  the  neighbouring  sea, 
as  it  could  be  tracked  from  Ostia  to  Rome.  I  find  this 
in  Pere  Boschovich's  apcount  of  it,  as  abridged  in  the 
Monthly  Review  for  December  17da 
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In  that  account^  the  whirlwmd  is  said  to  have  ap- 
peared as  a  very  hlack,  long^  and  lo%  cloud,  discover- 
Me,  notwithstanding  the  darkness  of  the  night,  by  its 
continually  lightning  or  emitting  flashes  on  all  sides, 
pushing  along  with  a  surprising  swifitness,  and  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  ground.  Its  general  effects  on 
houses,  were  stripping  off  the  roofs,  blowing  away 
chimneys,  breaking  doors  and  windows,  fordf^  up  the 
,fioors,  and  unpaving  the  rooms  (some  of  these  effects 
seem  to  agree  well  with  a  supposed  vacuum  in  the  cen- 
^e  of  the  whirlwind)  and  the  very  rafiters  of  the  houses 
were  broken  and  dispersed,  and  even  hurled  against 
houses  at  a  considerable  distance,  &c. 

It  seems,  by  an  expression  of  Pere  Boschovich's,  as 
if  the  wind  blew  from  all  sides  towards  the  whirlwind; 
for,  having  carefully  observed  its  effects,  he  concludes 
of  all  whirlwinds,  '^  that  their  motion  is  circular,  and 
their  action  attractive." 

He  observes,  on  a  number  of  histories  of  whirlwinds^ 
&c.  ''  that  a  common  effect  of  them  is,  to  carry  up  into 
the  airj  tiles,  stones,  and  animals  themselves,  which 
happen  to  be  in  their  course,  and  all  kinds  of  bodies 
unexceptionably,  throwing  them  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, with  great  impetuosity.^ 

Such  effects  seem  to  shew  a  rising  current  of  air. 

I  will  endeavour  to  explain  my  conceptions  of  this 
matter  by  figures,  representing  a  plan  and  an  elevation 
of  a  spout  or  whirlwind. 

I  would  only  first  beg  to  be  allowed  two  or  three  po- 
sitions, mentioned  in  my  former  paper. 

1.  That  the  lower  region  of  air  is  often  more  heated, 
and  so  more  rarefied,  than  the  upper;  consequently, 
specifically  lighter.    The  coldness  of  the  upper  region 
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is  manifested  by  the  bail  which  sometimes  falls  from  it 
in  a  hot  day. 

2.  That  heated  air  may  be  very  moist^  and  yet  the 
moisture  so  equally  difius'd  and  rarefied,  as  not  to  be 
visible^  till  colder  air  mixes  with  it^  when  it  condenses^ 
and  becomes  visible.  Thus  our  breathy  invisible  in 
summer,  becomes  visible  in  winter. 

Now  let  us  suppose  a  tract  of  land,  or  sea^  of  perhaps 
sixty  miles  square^  unscreened  by  clouds,  and  unfanned 
by  winds,  during  great  part  of  a  summer's  day,  or^  it 
may  be,  for  several  days  successively,  till  it  is  violently 
heated^  together  with  the  lower  region  of  air  in  contact 
with  it^  so  that  the  said  lower  air  becomes  specifically 
lighter  than  the  superincumbent  higher  region  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  which  the  clouds  commonly  float:  let  us 
suppose,  also,  that  the  air  surrounding  this  tract  has  not 
been  so  much  heated  during  those  days,  and,  therefore, 
remains  heavier.  The  consequence  of  this  should  be, 
as  I  conceive,  that  the  heated  lighter  sir,  being  pressed 
on  all  sides,  must  ascend,  and  the  heavier  descend ;  and, 
as  this  rising  cannot  be  in  all  parts,  or  the  whole  area 
of  the  tract  at  once,  for  that  would  leave  too  extensive 
a  vacuum,  the  rising  will  begin  precisely  in  that  column 
that  happens  to  be  the  lightest,  or  most  rarefied ;  and 
the  warm  air  will  flow  horizontally  from  all  points  to 
this  column,  where  the  several  currents  meeting,  and 
joining  to  rise,  a  whirl  is  naturally  formed,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  whirl  is  formed  in  the  tub!  of  water,  hy  the 
descending  fluid  flowing  from  all  sides  of  the  tub,  to 
the  hole  in  the  centre. 

And,  as  the  several  currents  arrive  at  this  central 
rising  column,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  horizontal 
motion,  they  cannot  suddenly  change  it  to  a  vertical 
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Ihotion;  therefore  as  they  gradually^  in  approaching 
the  whirls  decline  from  right  to  curve  or  circular  lines^ 
80,  haying  joined  the  whiri,  they  ascend  by  a  spiral  mo- 
tion, in  the  same  manner  as  the  water  dacefids  spirally 
through  the  hole  in  the  tub  before-mentioned. 

Lastly,  as  the  lower  air,  and  nearest  the  surface,  is 
most  rarefied  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  that  air  is  most 
acted  on  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  cold  and 
heavy  air,  which  is  to  take  its  place;  consequently,  its 
motion  towards  the  whirl  is  swiftest,  and  so  the  force  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  whirl,  or  trump,  strongest,  and  the 
centrifugal  force  of  its  particles  greatest;  and  hence 
the  vacuum  round  the  axis  of  the  whirl  should  be  great- 
est near  the  earth  or  sea,  and  be  gradually  diminished 
as  it  approaches  the  region  of  the  clouds,  till  it  ends  in 
a  point,  as  at  P  in  Fig.  II.  Plate  V,  forming  a  long  and 
sharp  cone. 

In  Fig.  I.  which  is  a  plan  or  ground-plat  of  a  whirl- 
wind, the  circle  V.  represents  the  central  vacuum. 

Between  a  a  aa  and  b  b  b  bl  suppose  a  body  of  air, 
condensed  strongly  by, the  pressflre  of  the  currents 
moving  towards  it,  from  all  sides  without,  and  by  its 
centrifugal  force  from  within,  moving  round  with  pro- 
digious swiftness,  (having,  as  it  were,  the  momenta  of 

all  the  currents > >  — — >  > 

united  in  itself)  and  with  a  power  equal  to  its  swiftness 
and  density. 

It  is  this  whirling  body  of  air  between  a  a  a  a  and 
bbbb  that  rises  spirally ;  by  its  force  it  tears  buildings 
to  pieces,  twists  up  great  trees  by  the  roots,  &c.  and, 
by  its  spiral  motion,  raises  the  fragments  so  high,  till 
the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  and  approaching  cur* 
rents  diminishing,  can  no  longer  confine  them  to  the 

circle. 
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circle^  or  their  own  centrifugal  force  encreasing^  grows 
too  strong  for  such  pressure,  when  they  fly  off  in  tan- 
gent lines,  as  stones  out  of  a  sling,  and  fall  on  aQ  sides, 
and  at  great  distances. 

If  it  happens  at  sea,  the  water  under  and  between 
a  a  a  a  and  bb  bb  will  be  violently  agitated  and  driven 
about,  and  parts  of  it  raised  with  the  spiral  current^ 
and  thrown  about  so  as  to  form  a  bash-like  appear* 
ance. 

This  circle  is  of  various  diameters,  sometimes  very 
large. 

If  the  vacuum  passes  over  water,  the  water  may  rise 
m  it  in  a  body,  or  column,  to  near  the  height  of  thirty* 
two  feet. 

If  it  passes  over  houses,  it  may  burst  their  windows 
or  walls  outwards,  pluck  off  the  roofs,  and  pluck  up 
the  floors,  by  the  sudden  rarefaction  of  the  air  con- 
tained within  such  buildings  ;  the  outward  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  being  suddenly  taken  off:  so  the  stop- 
ped bottle  of  air  bursts  under  the  exhausted  receiver 
of  the  air-pump. 

Fio.  II.  is  to  represent  the  elevation  of  a  water- 
spout, wherein  I  suppose  P  P  P  to  be  the  cone,  at  first 
a  vacuum,  till  WW,  the  rising  column  of  water,  has 
filled  so  much  of  it.  S  S  S  S,  the  spiral  whirl  of  air, 
surrounding  the  vacuum,  and  continued  higher  in  a 
close  column  after  the  vacuum  ends  in  the  point  P,  till 
it  reaches  the  cool  region  of  the  air.  B  B,  the  bush 
described  by  Stuart,  surrounding  the  foot  of  the  column 
of  water. 

Now,  I  suppose  this  whirl  of  air  will,  at  first,  be 
as  invisible  as  the  air  itself,  though  reaching,  in  rea* 
iity,  from  the  water,  to  the  region  of  cool  air,  in 
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which  our  low  summer  thunder-clouds  commonly  float; 
hut  presently  it  will  hecome  visible  at  its  extremities. 
At  its  lower  end,  by  the  agitation  of  the  water^  under 
the  whirling  part  of  the  cirle,  between  P  and  S  form- 
ing Stuart's  bush^  and  by  the  swelling  and  rising  of  the 
water^  in  the  beginning  vacuum^  which  is,  at  firsts  a 
small,  low,  broad  cone,  whose  top  gradually  rises  and 
sharpens,  as  the  force  of  the  whirl  encreases.  At  its 
vpper  end  it  becomes  visible,  by  the  warm  air  brought 
up  to  the  cooler  region,  where  its  moisture  begins  to 
be  condensed  into  thick  vapour,  by  the  cold,  and  is  seen 
first  at  A,  the  highest  part,  which  being  now  cooled, 
condenses  what  rises  next  at  B,  which  condenses  that  at 
C,  and  that  condenses  what  is  rising  at  D,  the  cold  ope- 
rating by  the  contact  of  the  vapours  faster  in  a  right 
line  downwards,  than  the  vapours  themselves  can  climb 
in  a  spiral  line  upwards ;  they  climb,  however,  and  as 
by  continual  addition  they  grow  denser,  and,  conse- 
quently, their  centrifugal  force  greater,  and  being  risen 
above  the  concentrating  currents  that  compose  the 
whirl,  fly  off",  spread,  and  form  a  cloud. 

It  seems  easy  to  conceive,  how,  by  this  successive 
condensation  from  above,  the  spout  appears  to  drop 
or  descend  from  the  cloud,  though  tiie  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  all  the  while  ascending. 

The  condensation  of  the  moisture^  contained  in  so 
great  a  quantity  of  warm  Mr  as  may  be  supposed  to 
rise  in  a  short  time  in  this  prodigiously  rapid  whirl,  is, 
perhaps,  sufficient  to  form  a  great  extent  of  cloud, 
though  the  spout  should  be  over  land,  as  those  at 
Hatfield ;  and  if  the  land  happens  not  to  be  very  dusty, 
perhaps  the  lower  part*  of  the  spout  will  scarce  become 
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Tisible  at  all;  though  the  upper^  or  what  is  commonly 
called  the  descending  part^  be  very  distmctly  seen* 

The  same  may  happen  at  sea^  in  case  the  whirl  is 
not  violent  enough  to  make  a  high  vacuum^  and  raise 
the  column^  8cc.  In  such  case^  the  upper  part  A  B  C  D 
only  wiU  be  visible,  and  the  hush,  perhaps,  below. 

But  if  the  whirl  be  strongs  and  there  be  much  dust 
on  the  land,  and  the  column  W  W  be  raised  from  the 
water,  then  the  lower  part  becomes  visible,  and  some* 
times  even  imited  to  the  upper  part.  For  the  dust  may 
be  carried  up  in  the  spiral  whirl,  till  it  reach  the  region 
where  the  vapour  is  condensed,  and  rise  with  that  even 
to  the  clouds:  and  the  friction  of  the  whirling  air,  on 
the  sides  of  the  column  W  W,  may  detach  great  quan- 
tities of  its  water,  break  it  into  drops,  and  carry  them 
up  in  the  spiral  whirl  mixed  with  the  air;  the  heavier 
drops  may,  indeed,  fly  off,  and  fall,  in  a  shower,  round 
the  spout;  but  much  of  it  will  be  broken  into  vapour^ 
yet  visible ;  and  thus,  in  both  cases,  by  dust  at  land^ 
and^  by  water  at  sea,  the  whole  tube  majr  be  darkened 
and  rendered  visible. 

As  the  whirl  weakens,  the  tube  may  (in  appearance) 
separate  in  the  middle ;  the  column  of  water  subsiding^ 
and  the  superior  condensed  part  drawing  up  to  the 
cloud.  Yet  still  the  tube,  or  whirl  of  air,  may  remain 
entire,  the  middle  only  becoming  invisible,  as  not  con- 
taining visible  matter. 

Dr.  Stuart  says,  '^  It  was  observable  of  all  the  spouti^ 
he  saw,  but  more  perceptible  of  the  great  one ;  that^ 
towards  the  end,  it  began  to  appear  like  a  hollow  ca- 
nal, only  black  in  the  borders,  but  white  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  and  though  at  first  it  was  altogether  black  an4 
opaque^  yet,  now,  ooe  qould  very  distinctly  perceive 
5  the 
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the  sesrwater  to  fly  up  along  the  middle  of  this  canal^ 
as  smoak  up  a  chimney." 

And  Dr.  Mather^  describing  a  whiiiwind^  says,  '^  a 
thick  dark  small  cloud  arose,  with  a  pillar  of  light  in 
it.  of  about  eight  or  ten  feet  diameter,  and  passed  along 
the  ground  in  a  tract  not  wider  than  a  street,  horribly 
tearing  up  trees  by  the  roots,  blowing  them  up  in  the 
air  like  feathers,  and  throwing  up  stones  of  great  weight 
to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air.  Sec." 

These  accounts,  the  one  of  water-spouts,  the  other 
of  a  whirlwind,   seem,  in  this  particular,   to  agree ; 
what  one  gentleman  describes  as  a  tube,  black  in  the 
borders,   and  white  in  the  middle,   the  other  calls  a 
black  cloud,  with  a  pillar  of  light  in  it ;  the  latter  ex* 
pression  has  only  a  little  more  of  the  marveUous,  but 
the  thing  is  the  same ;  and  it  seems  not  very  difficult  to 
imderstand.    When  Dr.  Stuart's  spouts  were  fiiU  charg- 
ed, that  is,  when  the  whirling  pipe  of  air  was  filled  be- 
tween a  aa  a  and  b  b  b  b.  Fig.  I.  with  quantities  of 
drops/ and  vapour  torn  off  from  the  column  W  W 
Fig.  IL  the 
whole  was 
rendered  so 
dark,asthat 
it  could  not 
be       seen 
thro*,    nor 
the    spiral 
ascending 
motion  dis- 
covered ; 
but    when 
Ae  quanti- 
ty 
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ty  ascending  lessened^  the  pipe  became  more  traospa- 
rent,  and  the  ascendiog  motion  visible.  For^  by  inspec* 
tion  of  the  figure  in  the  opposite  page^  representing  a  sec* 
tion  of  onr  spoat,  with  the  vacnum  in  the  middle^  it  is 
plain  that  if  we  look  at  such  a  hollow  pipe  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows^  and  suppose  opaque  particles  to  be  equally 
mixed  in  the  space  between  the  two  circular  lines, 
both  the  part  between  the  arrows  a  and  b,  and  that  be- 
ween  the  arrows  c  and  d,  will  appear  much  darker  than 
that  between  h  and  c,  as  there  must  be  many  more  of 
those  opaque  particles  in  the  line  of  vision  across  the 
sides,  than  across  the  middle.  It  is  thus  that  a  hair  in 
a  microscope  evidently  appears  to  be  a  pipe^  the  sides 
shewing  darker  than  the  middle.  Dr.  M ather^s  whirl 
was  probably  filled  with  dust^  the  sides  were  very  dark, 
but  the  vacuum  within  rendering  the  middle  more  trans- 
parent, he  calls  it  a  pillar  of  light. 

It  was  in  this  more  transparent  part,  between  b  and 
€,  that  Stuart  could  see  the  spiral  motion  of  the  va^ 
pours,  whose  lines  on  the  nearest  and  farthest  Mde  of 
the  transparent  part  crossing  each  other,  represented 
smoak  ascending  in  a  chimney ;  for  the  quantity  being 
still  too  great  in  the  line  of  sight  through  the  sides  of 
the  tube,  the  motion  could  not  be  discovered  there, 
and  so  they  represented  the  solid  sides  of  the  chim- 
ney. 

When  the  vapours  reach  in  the  pipe  from  the  clouds 
near  to  the  earth,  it  is  no  wonder  now  to  those  who 
understand  electricity,  that  flashes  of  lightning  should 
descend  by  the  spout,  as  in  that  of  Rome. 

But  you  object,  if  water  may  be.  thus  carried  into 
the  clouds,  why  have  we  not  salt  rains  ?  The  objection 
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is  strong  and  reasonable,  and  I  know  not  whether  I 
can  answer  it  to  your  satisfaction.  I  never  heard  but 
of  one  salt  rain,  and  that  was  where  a  spout  passed 
pretty  near  a  ship,  so  I  suppose  it  to  be  only  the  drops 
thrown  off  from  the  spout,  by  the  centrifugal  force  (as 
the  birds  were  at  Hatfield)  when  they  had  been  car- 
ried so  high  as  to  be  above,  or  to  be  too  strongly  cen- 
trifugal for,  the  pressure  of  the  concurring  winds  sur- 
rounding it :  and,  indeed,  I  believe  there  can  be  no 
other  kind  9f  salt  rain  ;  for  it  has  pleased  the  goodness 
of  God  so  to  order  it,  that  the  particles  of  air  will 
not  attract  the  particles  of  salt,  though  they  strongly 
attract  water. 

•  Hence,  though  all  metals,  even  gold,  may  be  united 
with  air,  and  rendered  volatile,  salt  remains  fixt  in  the 
fire,  and  no  heat  can  force  it  up  to  any  considerable 
'  height,  or  oblige  the  air  to  hold  it.  Hence,  when  salt 
rises,  as  it  will  a  little  way,  into  wr  with  water,  there 
is  instantly  a  separation  made ;  the  particles  of  water 
adhere  to  the  air,  and  the  particles  of  salt  fall  down 
again,  as  if  repelled  and  forced  off  from  the  water  by 
some  power  in  the  air ;  or,  as  some  metals,  dissolved 
in  a  proper  menstruum,  will  quit  the  solvent  when  other 
matter  approaches,  and  adhere  to  that,  so  the  water 
quits  the  salt,  and  embraces  the  air ;  but  air  will  not 
embrace  the  salt,  and  quit  the  water,  otherwise  our 
rains  would  indeed  be  salt,  and  every  tree  and  plant 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  be  destroyed,  with  all  the  ani- 
mals that  depend  on  them  for  subsistence. He 

who  hath  proportioned  and  given  proper  qualities  to  all 
things,  was  not  unmindfril  of  this.  Let  us  adore  Hibc 
with  praise  and  thanksgiving ! 
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By  some  accoants  of  seamen^  it  seems  the  column  of 
Wster  W  W^  sometimes  falls  suddenly ;  and  if  it  be, 
as  some  say^  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  diameter,  it  must 
lall  with  great  force,  and  they  may  well  fear  for  their 
ships.  By  one  account,  in  the  Transactions,  of  a  spout 
Aat  fell  at  Colne  in  Lancashire,  one  would  think  the 
column  is  sometimes  lifted  off  from  the  water,  and  car-' 
ried  over  land,  and  there  let  fall  in  a  body ;  but  this, 
I  suppose,  happens  rarely. 

Stuart  describes  his  spouts  as  appearing  no  biggev 
than  a  mast,  and  sometimes  less ;  but  they  w^re  seta 
at  a  league  and  a  half  distance. 

I  think  I  formerly  read  in  Dampter,  or  some  other 
voyager,  that  a  spout,  in  its  progressive  motion,  went 
over  a  ship  becalmed,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  first 
threw  her  down  on  one  side,  carrying  away  her  fore- 
mast, then  suddenly  whipped  her  up,  ^d  threw  her 
down  on  the  other  side,  carrying  away  her  mizen-mast, 
and  the  whole  was  over  in  an  instant,  I  suppose  the 
first  mischief  was  done  by  the  fore-side  of  the  whirl, 
the  latter  by  the  hinder-side,  their  motion  being  con- 
trary. 

I  suppose  a  whirlwind,  or  spout,  may  be  stationary, 
when  the  concurring  winds  are  equal;  but  if  unequal, 
the  whirl  acquires  a  progressive  motion,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  strongest  pressure. 

When  the  wind  that  gives  the  progressive  motion 
becomes  stronger  below  thai^  above,  or  above  than 
below,  the  sjpout  will  be  bent,  and,  the  cause  ceasing, 
Maiten  again. 

Your  queries,  towards  the  end  o£  your  paper,  ap- 
pear judicious,  and  worth  considering.    At  present  I 
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am  not  furnished  with  facts  sufficient  to  make  any  per- 
tinent answer  to  them;  and  this  paper  has  already  a  sof* 
fficient  quantity  of  conjecture. 

Your  manner  of  accommodating  the  accounts  to 
your  hjrpothesis  of  descending  spouts^  is^  I  own,  inge- 
nious^ and  perhaps  that  hypothesis  may  be  true.  I  will 
consider  it  ftuther^  but,  as  yet^  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
it,  though  hereafter  I  may  be. 

Here  you  have  my  method  of  accounting  for  the 
princi  j>al  phenomena,  which  I  submit  to  your  candid 
examination. 

And  as  I  now  seem  to  have  almost  written  a  book, 
instead  of  a  letter,  you  will  think  it  high  time  I  should 
tonclude ;  which  I  beg  leave  to  do,  with  assuring  you, 
that 

I  am.  Sir,  8ic. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 


-DOCTOB     M  ■     >  ■♦,     TO    BENJAMIN    PBANRLIN, 

ESQ.   AT    PHILAOELPHIA. 

Description  qfa  WiaterSpoiU  at  Jnttgua, 
Read  at  the  Royal  Society,  June  S4,  1756. 

Sib,  New-Bruttswickg  November  11,  1752. 

I  AM  favoured  with  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant, 
.and  shall,  with  pleasure,  comply  with  your  request,  in 
describing  (as  well  as  my  memory  serves  me)  the  wa- 

^1     ^      —    ■     ■y      I  !■  ,,        ,  ,     .^  I     ,  III  ,  1,1..       II      .     II       ,  I  I  ^       — «» 

•  Dr.  Mercer.    Kditor^ 

ter-spout 
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ter-spout  I  saw  at  Antigoa;  and  shall  think  this,  or  any 
other  service  I  can  do,  .well  repaid,  if  it  contributes  to 
jour  satisfactioa  in  so  carious  a  disquisition. 

I  had  often  s^n  watef-spouts  at  a  distance,  and 
beard  many  strange  stories  of  them^  but  never  knew 
any  thing  satisfactory  of  thdor  nature  or  oause,  until 
that  which  I  saw  at  Antigua;  which  coaviifced  me  that 
a  waterHspout  is  a  whirlwind,  which  beccmies  visible  in 
all  its  dimensions  by  the  water  it  carries  up  with  it. 

There  appeared,  not  iar  from  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour of  St.  John's,  two  or  three  water-spouts,  one  of 
^hich  took  its  course  up  the  harbour.  Its  progressive 
motion  was  slow  and  unequal,  not  in  a  strait  line,  but, 
as  it  were,  by  jerks  or  starts.  When  just  by  the  wharf, 
I  stood  about  one  hundred  yards  from  it  There  ap- 
peared in  the  water  a  circle  of  about  twenty  yards  dia- 
meter, which,  to  me,  bad  a  dreadful,  though  pleasing 
appearance.  The  water  in  this  circle  was  violently  agi- 
tated, being  whisked  about,  and  carried  up  into  the  air 
with  great  rapidity  and  noise,  and  reflected  a  lustre,  as 
if  the  sun  shined  bright  on  that  spot,  which  was  more 
conspicuous,  as  there  appeared  a  dark  circle  around  it. 
When  it  made  the  sho]:e,  it  carried  up  with  the  same 
violence  shingles,  staves*,  large  pieces  of  the  roofe  of 
houses,  &c.  and  one  small  wooden  house  it  lifted  entire 
irom  the  foundation  on  which  it  stood,  and  carried  it  to 
the  distance  of  fourteen  feet,  where  it  settled  without 
breaking  or  oversetting;   and,  what  is  remarkable. 


«  I  ftoppote  thiDgka,  ititTCt,  timber,  and  other  lamber,  might  be  lyiog 
in  qoaiitiuet  oo  die  wterf,  for  Mle,  as  bnmgbt  from  the  northern  co- 
loaiea.    B.  F. 
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though  the  whirlwind  moved  from  west  to  east^  the 
house  moved  from  east  to  west.  Two  or  three  negroes 
and  a  white  woman^  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  timber, 
which  it  carried  op  into  the*  air  and  dropped  again. 
Afl^r  pasang  through  the  town,  I  believe  it  was  soon 
dissipated;  for,  except  tearing  a  large  limb  irom  atree, 
and  part  of  the  cover  of  a  sugar-work  near  the  town,  I 
do  not  remember  any  farther  damage  done  by  it.  I 
conclude,  wishing  you  success  in  your  enquiry. 

And  am,  &c. 

W.  M. 


DOCTOB  *,  OF  BOSTON,.  TO  BENJAMIN 

TBANKLIN,  ESQ.  AT  PHILADBLPHIA. 

Shooting  Start* 
B«m1  at  the  Rojral  Sodetjr«  H\y  8, 1756. 
SiB^  Boston,  May  14,  175S. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  of  April  last,  and  thank 
you  for  it.  Several  things  in  it  make  me  at  a  loss  which 
side  the  truth  lies  on,  and  determine  me  to  wait  for  fiir- 
ther  evidence. 

As  to  shooting^etars,  as  they  are  called,  I  know  very 
little,  and  hardty  know  what  to  say.  I  imagine  them 
to  be  passes  of  electric  fire  from  place  to  place  in  the 
atmosphere,  perhaps  occasioned  by  accidental  pressures 
of  a  non-electric  circumambient  fluid,  audi  so  by  pro- 
pulsion, or  allicited  by  the  circumstance  of  a  distant 
quantity  mnm  electrified,  which  it  shoots  to  supply, 
and  becomes  apparent  by  its  contracted  passage  tbrou^ 

rrn.    ,.      ■      T     ■  I  II  B    I      ess. 

*J>r.  Perkiot.    Editor. 

a  non-electric 
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H  non-electric  medium.  Electric  fire  in  our  globe  is 
always  in  action^  sometimes  ascending^  descending,  or 
passing  from  region  to  region.  I  suppose  it  avoids  toa 
dry  air,  and  therefore  we  never  see  these  shoots  ascend. 
It  always  has  freedom  enough  to  pass  down  unobserved, 
hut,  I  imagine,  not  always  sOj  to  pass  to  distant  climes 
and  meridians  less  stored  with  it. 

The  shoots  are  sometimes  all  one  way,  which,  in  the 
last  case,  they  should  be. 

Possibly  tliere  may  be  collections  of  particles  in  our 
atmosphere,  which  gradually  fonn,by  attraction,  either 
similar  ones  per  se,  or  dissimilar  particles,  by  the  inter- 
mention  of  others.  But  then,  whether  they  shoot  or 
explode  of  themselves,  or  by  the  approach  of  some  sui* 
table  foreign  ooUection,  accidentally  brought  near  by 
the  usual  conmiotions  and  interchanges  of  our  atmos-  . 
phere,  especially  when  the  higher  and  lower  regions 
intermix,  before  change  of  winds  and  weather,  I  leave. 

I  believe  I  have  now  said  enough  of  what  I  know 
nothing  about.  If  it  should  serve  for  your  amusement, 
or  any  way  oblige  you,  it  is  all  I  aim  at,  and  shall,  at 
your  desire,  be  always  ready  to  say  what  I  think,  as  I 
am  sure  of  your  candour. 

I  am,  &c. 


A  subse^eni  Ptg^erfrom  the  mme. 

^ater-SpouU  mad  H^Urhnnd^. 

lUad  at  the  Kojal  Society,  Jalj  S,  17S6. 

SPOUTS  have  been  generally  believed  ascents  of 
water  from  below,  to  the  region  of  th^  clouds,  and 
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whirlwinds  the  means  of  conveyance.  The  world  has 
been  very  well  satisfied  with  these  opinions^  and  preju-p 
diced  with  respect  td  any  .observations  about  them. 
Men  of  learning  and  capacity  have  had  many  opportu-*^ 
nities  in  passing  those  regions  where  these  phenomena 
were  most  frequent^  but  seem  industriously  to  have  de- 
clined any  notice  of  them^  unless  to  escape  danger^  as 
a  matter  of  mere  impertinence  in  a  case  so  clear  and 
certain  as  their  nature  and  manner  of  operation  are 
taken  to  be.  Henc^  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  get 
any  tolerable  accounte  of  tbem.  None  but  those  they 
fell  near  can  ioform  us  any  thing  to  be  depended  on{ 
three  or  four  such  instances  follow,  where  the  vessels 
were  so  near,  that  their  crews  could  not  avoid  knowing 
something  remarkable  with  respect  to  the  matters  in 
question. 

Capt.  John  Wakefield,  Junior,  passing  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  had  one  fall  by  the  side  of  his  ship;  it  came' 
down  of  a  sudden,  as  they  think,  and  i^  agree  the  de<» 
scent  was  certain. 

Captain  Langstaff,  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indiesji 
had  one  come  across  the  stern  of  his  vessel,  and  passed 
away  from  him.  The  water  came  down  in  such  quan-* 
tity  that  the  present  Captain  Melling,  who  was  then  i^ 
common  sailor  at  helm,  says  it  almost  drowned  him^ 
rupning  into  his  mouth,  nose,  ears^  &c»  and  adds,  that 
it  tasted  pf  rftctly  fresh. 

One  passed  by  the  side  of  Captain  Howland's  ship, 
so  near  that  it  appeared  pretty  plain  that  the  water  de» 
'Scended  from  first  to  last. 

Mr.  Robert  Spring  was  so  near  one  in  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  that  \\e  could  perceive  it  to  be  a  small  very 
thick  rain. 

All 
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All' these  ashore  me^  that  there  was  no  wind  drawing 
towards  them^  nor  haye  I  found  any  others  that  have 
4>bserved  such  a  wind. 

It  aeems  plain^  by  theae.  ifew  instances^  that  whirl- 
winds do  not  always  attend  bpouts;.  and  diat  the  water 
really  descends  in  some  of  them.  But  the  following 
consideration^  in  confinoatioii  of  this  opinion^  may, 
perhaps,  render  it  probable  that  all  the  spouts  are 
descents. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  there  should  be  tHo  sorts  of 
^poutsj  one  ascending  and  the  odier  descending. 

It  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  any  one  ^out  ever 
ascended.  A  specious  appeartmce  is  all  that  can  be 
produced  in  favour  of  this;  and  those  who  have  been 
jnost  positive  aboutit,  were  at  more  than  a  league's  dis- 
tance when  they  observed,  as  Stuart  and  others,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken.  However,  I  believe  it  impossible  to  be 
certain  whether  water  ascends  or  descends  at  half  the 
distance. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  the  places  where 
they  happen  most  lliese  are  such  as  are  liable  to 
claims  from  departing  winds  on  both  sides,  as  on  the 
borders  of  the  equinoctial  trade,  calms  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  &c.  places  where  the 
under  region  of  the  atmosphere  is  drawn  ofF^  horizon- 
tally. I  think  they  do  not  come  where  the  calms  are 
without  departing  winds;  and  I  take  the  reason  to  be, 
that  such  places,  and  places  where  winds  blow  towards 
one  another,  are  liable  to  whirlwinds,  or  other  ascents 
of  the  lower  region,  which  I  suppose  contrary  to  spouts* 
But  the  former  are  liable  to  descents,  which  I  take  to 
be  necessary  to  their  production.  Agreeable  to  this,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  believe,  that  any  Mediterranean  sea 
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should  be  more  subject  to  spouts  than  others.  The  sea 
usually  so  called  is  so.  The  Straits  of  Malacca  is. 
Some  large  gulphs  may  probably  be  so,  in  suitable  lati* 
tudes;  so  the  Red  Sea^  &c.  and  all  for  this  reason^  that 
the  heated  lands  on  each  side  draw  off  the  under 
region  of  the  lur,  and  make  the  upper  descend^  whence 
sudden  and  wonderful  condensations  may  take  place, 
and  make  these  descents. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  manner  of  their  appearance 
and  procedure^  fityour  the  notion  of  a  descent. 

More  or  less  of  a  cloudy  as  I  am  informed^  always 
appears  over  the  place  first;  then  a  spattering  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  below;  and  when  this  is  advanced 
to  a  considerable  degree^  the  spout  emerges  from  the 
cloudy  and  descends,  and  that,  if  the  causes  are  suffici- 
ent, down  to  the  places  of  spattering,  with  a  roaring  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  discharge;  then  it 
abates,  or  stops,  sometimes  more  gradually^  sometimes 
more  suddenly. 

I  must  observe  a  few  things  on  these  particulars,  to 
shew  how  I  think  they  agree  with  my  hypothesis. 

The  preceding  cloud  over  the  place  shews  Conden- 
sation, and,  consequently,  tendency  downwards,  which 
therefore  must  naturally  prevent  any  ascent.  Besides 
thatj  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  a  whirlwind  never  comes  un- 
der a  cloud,  but  in  a  clear  sky. 

Tlie  spattering  may  be  easily  conceived  to  be  caused 
by  a  stream  of  drops,  falling  with  great  force  on  the 
place,  imagining  the  spout  to  beg^n  so^  when  a  sudden 
and  great  condensation  happens  in  a  contracted  space> 
as  the  Ox-Eye  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

The  spout  appearing  to  descend  from  the  cloud  seems 
to  be^  by  the  stream  of  nearly  contiguous  drops  bring- 
ing 
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hg  the  air  intd  conaent,  so  as  to  cany  down  a  qnantilj 
of  the  vapour  dflile  cloud;  and  the  pointed  appearance 
it  makes  maj  be  from  the  descending  coarae  being 
swiftest  in  the  middle,  or  centre  of  the  spont:  diis  n»- 
toraDy  drawing  the  oater  parts  inward,  and  die  centre 
to  a  point;  and  that  wiH  appear  foremost  that  moves 
swiftest.  TTie  phenomenon  of  retiring  and  advancing, 
I  think  may  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  the  pro- 
gressive motion  to  exceed  or  not  equal  the  consumption 
of  the  vapour  by  condensation.  Or  more  plainly 
thus :  the  descending  vapour  which  forms  the  apparent 
spout,  if  it  be  slow  in  its  progress  downwards,  is  con- 
densed as  ftst  as  it  advances,  and  so  appears  at  a  stand; 
when  it  is  condensed  faster  than  it  advances,  it  appears 
to  retire;  and  vice  vena. 

Its  duration,  and  manner  of  ending,  are  as  the 
causes,  attd  may  vary  by  several  accidents. 

The  doud  itself  may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  stop 
it ;  as  when,  exten^ng  wide,  it  weighs  down  at  a  dis- 
tance roundabout^  while  asmallcircle  at  the  spout  being 
exonerated  by  the  discharge  ascends  and  shuts  up  the 
passage.  A  new  determinaticm  of  wind  may,  perhaps, 
stop  it  too.  Places  liable  to  these  appearances  are  veiy 
liable  to  frequent  and  sudden  alterations  of  it. 

Sndi  accidents  as  a  clap  of  thunder,  firing  cannon, 
tU7.  may  stop  them,  and  the  reason  may  be,  that  any 
shock  of  this  kind  may  occasion  the  partides  that  are 
near  cohering,  immediately  to  do  so ;  and  then  the  -whole, 
thus  condensed,  falls  at  once  (which  is  what  I  suppose 
is  vulgarly  called  the  breaking  of  the  spout)  and  in  the 
interval,  between  this  period  and  that  of  the  next  set  of 
partii^Ies  being  re^dy  to  unite,  the  spout  shuts  up.    So 
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that  if  this  reasoiHiig  i^.  jiiatj  these  .pl^eooioena  agr^ 
with  my  hypothesis*  :.. '{  i    •. 

The  usual  tempci:  of  the  air^.at  the.tioEie  of  th^.ap* 
pearance,  if  I  have  a.  right  infonnatiQUj  J4>  for  .9ie  to ; 
it  being  theD  preUy  cool  &>r  the  seasjon  mid  cUmate^ 
and  this  is  worth  remarkj  because  coal  s^t  is  veig]ti(j^ 
and  will  not  ascend;  beside^  when  the  aif -grows  oopl^ 
it  shews  that  the  upper  region  descencU,  and.  conveys 
this  temper  down;  and  when  the  t^mp^rs^u^c  equal, no 
whirlwind  can  take  place*  But  spoiits  have  beei^ 
knowiij  when  the  lower  region  has  been  really  cold* 
Gordon's  iipout  in  t,he  Downs  is  an  JLOstancofof  this— ^ 
(Fide  Philo9ophical  TfaitfacXtoiw>-«wherf  the  upper  rcr 
gion  was  probably  not  at; all  cooler^  if  so  cold  as  the 
lower :  it  was  a  cold  day  in  the  month  of  March,  hail 
followed,  but  not  snow,  and  it  is  observable,  that  not 
so  much  as  hail  ibUows  or  accompanies  theai.in  moder 
rate  seasons  or  climes,  when  and  where  they  are.  most 
frequent.  However,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  just 
about  the  place  of  descent  may  be  cooler  than  the  neigh* 
bouring  parts,  and  so  favrour  the  wonderful  celerity,  of 
condensation.  But,  after  all,  should  we  allow  the  under 
region  to  be  ever  so  much  the  hottest,  and  a  whirlwind 
to  take  place  in  it:  suppose  then  the  sea-water  to  as* 
cend,  it  would  certainly  cool  the  spout,  and  then,  query, 
whether  it  would  pot  very  much,  if  not  wholly,  obstruct 
its  progress. 

It  commonly  rains  when  spouts  disappear,  if  it  did 
not  before,  which  it  frequently  does  not,  by  the  best 
accounts  I  have  had;  but  the  cloud  encreases  much 
faster  after  they  disappear,  and  it  soon  rains.  The  first 
shews  the  spout  to  be  a  contracted  raiuj  instead  of  the 
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didfuaed  one  that  followt;  and  die  latter. thai  the  doud 
was  not  formed  by  ascending  water,  for  then  it  would 
have  ceased  grovring  when  diespoot  vanished. 

However^,  it  seems  tiutt  sponts  have  sometimes  ap* 
peared  after  k  began  to  rain ;  but  this  is  one  way  a 
pioof  of  my  hypothesis^  viz*  as  whirlwinds  do  not  come 
imder  a  cloud* 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  the  incnease  of  cloudi 
while  die  qpont  subsists,  is  no  argument  of  an  ascent  of 
water,  by  the  spout.  Since  tbunder-H^louds  sometimes 
eocrease  greatly  while  it  rains  very  hard. 

Divers  effects  of  spouts  seem  not  so  well  accounted 
for  any  other  way  as  by  descent. 

The  bush  round  the  feet  of  them  seems  to  be  a  great 
spray  of  waiter  made  by  the  vidtence  of  descent^  like 
that  in  great  fidls  of  water  from  high  precipices. 

The  great  roar,  Cbe  some  vast  inland  faUs,  is  so  dif* 
ferent  from  the  roar  of  whirlwinds,  by  all  acounts^  as  to 
be  no  ways  compatible* 

The  throwing  things  from  it  with  great  force,  instead 
pf  carrying  them  up  into  the  air,  is  another  difference, 

niere  seems  some  probability  that  the  sailors  tradi* 
tionary  belief,  that  spouts  may  break  in  their  dcicks,  and 
sp  destroy  vessels,  might  originate  from  some  facts  of 
that  sort  in  former  times.  This  danger  is  apparent  on 
my  hypothesis,  but  it  seems  not  so  on  die  other:  and 
my  reason  for  it  is,  that  the  whole  column  of  a  spout 
from  the  sea  to  the  clouds,  cannot,  in  a  natural  way, 
even  upon  the  largest  supposition,  support  more  than 
about  three  fieet  water,  and  from  truly  supposeable 
causes,  not  i^bove  one  foot,  as  may  appear  more  plainly 
by  and  by.  Supposing  now  the  largest  of  these  quan- 
tities to  rise,  it  mast  be  duseminata}  into  drops,  from 
3  die 
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the  snrftice  of  the  sea  to  the  region  of  the  clouds^  or 
higher;  for  this  reason  it  is  quite  unlikely  to  he  col- 
lected into  masses^  or  a  body^  upon  its  falling;  bnt 
would  descend  in  progression  according  to  the  several 
degrees  of  altitude  the  different  portions  bad  arrived  at 
when  it  received  this  new  determination. 

Now  that  there  cannot  more  rise  upon  the  common 
hypothesis  than  I  have  mentioned^  may  appear  proba- 
ble^ if  we  attend  to  the  only  efficient  caase  in  supposed 
ascending  spouts^  viz.  whirlwinds. 

We  know  that  the  rarefaction  of  the  lower,  and  the 
condensation  of  the  upper  region  of  air,  are  the  only 
natural  causes  of  whirlwinds.  Let  us  than  suppose  the 
former  as  hot  as  their  greatest  summer  heat  in  England, 
and  the  latter  as  cold  as  the  extent  of  their  winter. 
These  extremes  have  been  found  there  to  alter  the 
weight  of  the  air  one-tenth^  which  is  equal  to  a  little 
more  than  three  feet  water.  Were  this  case  possible, 
and  a  whirlwind  take  place  in  it,  it  might  act  with  a 
force  eqnal  to  the  mentioned  difference.  But  as  this 
is  the  whole  strength,  so  much  water  could  not  rise ; 
therefore  to  allow  it  due  motion  upwards,  we  must 
abate,  at  least,  one-fourth  part,  perhaps  more,  to  give 
it  such  a  swift  ascension  as  some  think  usual.  But  here 
several  difficulties  occur,  at  least  they  are  so  to  me. 
As,  whether  this  quantity  would  render  the  spout 
opaque  i  since  it  is  plain  that  in  drops  it  could  not  do 
so.  How,  or  by  what  means  it  may  be  reduced  small 
enough  f  or,  if  the  water  be  not  reduced  into  vapour, 
what  will  suspend  it  in  the  region  of  the  clouds  when 
exonerated  there  f  And,  if  vapourized  while  ascending, 
how  can  it  be  dangerous  by  what  they  call  the  breaking  i 
For  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  bow  a  condensative  power 
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sbooU  instantaiieoiisly  take  place  of  a  rarefying  and 
ciiflsemitiatmg  one. 

The  sudden  fall  of  the  spout,  or  rather,  the  sudden 
ceasing  of  it,  I  accounted  for,  in  my  way,  before.  But 
it  seems  necessary  to  mention  something  I  then  forgot« 
Should  it  be  said  to  do  so  (i.  e.)  to  fall,  because  all 
the  lower  rarefied  air  b  ascended,  whence  the  whirl- 
wind must  cease,  and  its  burden  drop ;  I  cannot  agree 
to  this,  unless  the  air  be  observed  on  a  sudden  to  have 
grown  much  colder,  which  I  cannot  learn  has  been  the 
case.  Or  should  it  be  supposed  that  the  spout  was,  on 
a  sudden,  obstructed  at  the  top,  and  this  the  cause  of 
the  fall,  however  plausible  this  might  appear,  yet  no 
more  water  would  fall  than  what  was  at  the  same  time 
contained  in  the  column,  which  is  often,  by  many  and 
satb&ctory  accounts  to  me,  again  far  from  being  the 
case* 

We  are,  I  think,  sufficiently  assured,  that  not  only 
tons,  but  scores  or  hundreds  of  tons  descend  in  one 
spout.  Scores  of  tons  more  than  can  be  contained  ia 
the  trunk  of  it,  should  we  suppose  water  to  ascend. 

But,  after  all,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  above-men* 
tioned  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  concur  in  any 
region  where  spouts  usually  happen,  nor,  indeed,  in  any 
other* 


Ohfercatiom  on  the  Meteorological  Paper;  hy  a  Gentle-^ 
man  in  Connecticut. 

Bead  at  the  Royal  Society,  Not.  4,  1756. 

''  AIR  and  water  mutually  attract  each  other,  (saith 
Mr.  F.)  hence  water  will  dbsolve  in  air^  as  salt  in  wa« 
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ter.^  I  think  that  he  hath  demotutratedy  that  the  anf^ 
porting  of  salt  iti  water  is  not  owing  to  its  superficies 
being  inerea^ed^  because  '^  the  specific  gvavity  of  salt 
is  not  altered  by  dividing  of  it^  any  more  than  diat  of 
leadj  sixteen  bullets  of  whtcb^  of  an  ounce  each,  wcigk 
as  much  in  water  as  one  of  a  pound;**  But  yet,  when 
this  came  to  be  applied  to  the  supporting  of  water  in 
air^  I  found  an  objection  rising  in  my  ndnd^ 

In  the  first  place^  I  have  always  been  loth  to  sedc  for 
any  new  hypothesis,  or  particular  law  of  nature,  to  ac- 
count for  any  thing  that  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
known^  general,  and  universal  law  of  nature ;  it  being 
an  argument  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  author  of  the 
worid,  to  effect  so  many  things  by  one  general  law. 
Now  I  liad  thought  that  the  rising  and  support  of  wa^ 
ter  in  air^  might  be  accounted  for  from  the  generallaw 
of  gravitation^  by  only  supposing  the  spaces  occupied 
by  the  same  quantity  of  water  increased. 
*    Andj  with  respect  to  the  lead^  I  queried  thus  in  my 
own  mind ;  whether  if  the  superficies  of  a  bullet  of  lead 
should  be  increased  four  or  five  fold  by  an  internal  va- 
cuity, it  would  weigh  the  same  in  water  as  before.    I 
mean^  if  a  pound  of  lead  should  be  formed  into  a  hollow 
globe,  empty  within^  whose  superficies  -should  be  four 
or  five  times  as  big  as  that  of  the  same  lead  when  a 
solid  Tump,  it  would  weigh  as  much  in  water  as  before. 
I  supposed  it  would  not.     If  this  concavity  was  filled 
with  water,  perhaps  it  might;  if  with   air,  it  would 
weigh  at  l^ast  as  much  less,  as  this  difference  between 
the  weight  of  that  included  air,  and  that  of  water. 

Now  although  this  would  do  nothing  to  account  for 
the  dissolution  of  salt  in  water,  the  smallest  lumps  of 
vak  being  no  more  hoUow  spheres,  or  any  thing  of  the 
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lifceaatiure  than  the  peatest ;  yet,  perhaps>  it  might  ac- 
count foi  vvaterV  rising  and  being  supported  in  air. 
For  ypu  know  that  such  hollow  globoles,  or  bubbles, 
abound  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  which  even  by 
the  breath  of  our  moadis,  we  can  cause  to  quit  the 
water^  and  rise  in  die  air.-  * 

These  bubbles- 1  used  to  suppose  to  be  coat^  of  water, 
containing  within  thaoi  air  vavefied  and  expanded  with 
fire,  and  that,  therefore,  the  more  fiiction  and  dashing 
there  is  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  the  more 
heat  and  fire,  the  more  they  abound. 

And  I  used  to  think,  that  although  waAai  be  specifi- 
cally heavier  than  air>  y«t  such  a  bubble,  filled  only 
with  fire  and  very  rarefied  ab,  may  be  lighter  than  a 
quantity  of  common  air,  of  the  same  cubical  dimen- 
sions, and,  therefore,  ascend ;  for  the  rarefied  air  in- . 
closed,  may  more  fall  short  of  the  same  bulk  of  common 
air,  in  weight,  than  the  watery  coat  exceeds  a  like  bulk 
of  common  air  in  gravity. 

This  was  the  objection  in  my  mind,  though,  I  must 
confiess,  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  the  watery  coat's 
encompassing  the  air,  as  above-mentioned,  without  al- 
lowing the  attraction  between  air  and  water,  which  the 
gentleman  supposes ;  so  that  I  do  not  know  but  that  this 
objection,  examined  by  that  sagacious  genius,  will  be  an 
additional  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis. 

The  gentleman  observes,  '^  that  a  certiun  quantity  of 
moisture  should  be  every  moment  discharged  and  taken 
away  from  the  faings ;  and  heac^  accounts  for  the  suffo- 
cating nature  of  snuifs  of  candles,  as  impregnating  the 
air  with  grease,  between  which  and  water  there  is  a  na- 
tural repeHency ;  and  of  air  Uiat  hath  been  frequently 
breathed  19,  which  is  oyerioaded  with  waten  and^  for 
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that  reasouj  can  take  no  more  air.    Perhaps  the  ( 
observation  will  account  for  the  suffocating  oalore  of 
damps  in  wells. 

But  then  if  the  air  can  support  and  take  off  but  such 
a  proportion  of  water^  and  it  is  necessary  that  water  be 
so  taken  off  iVom  the  lungs^  I  queried  with  myself  how 
it  is  we  can  breathe  in  an  air  full  of  vapours^  so  full  as 
that  they  continually  precipitated^  Do  not  we  see  the 
air  overloaded^  and  casting  forth  water  plentifully  when 
there  is  no  suffocation  i 

The  gentleman  again  ol>serves^  ''  That  the  air  undex 
the  equator^^md  between  the  tropics^  .being  constantly 
heated  and  rarefied  by  the  sun,  rises ;  its  place  is  sup- 
plied by  air  from  northern  and  southern  latitudes,  which, 
coming  from  parts  where  the  air  and  earth  had  less 
motion,  and  not  suddenly  acquiring  the  quicker  motion 
of  the  equatorial  earth,  appears  an  east  wind  blowing 
westward;  the  earth  moving  from  west  to  east,  and 
slipping  under  the  air." 

In  reading  this,  two  objections  occurred  to  my 
mind : 

First,  that  it  is  said,  the  trade-wind  doth  not  Uow  in 
the  forenoon,  but  only  in  the  afternoon. 

Secondly,  that  either  the  motion  of  the  northern, 
and  southern  air  towards  the  equator  is  so  slow,  as  to 
acquire  almost  the  same  motion  as  the  equatorial  air 
when  it  arrives  there,  so  that  there  will  be  no  sensible 
difference ;  or  else  the  motion  of  the  northern  and 
southern  air  towards  the  equator,  b  quicker,  and  must 
be  sensible ;  and  then  the  trade-wind  must  appear  either 
as  a  south-east  or  north-east  wind  :  south  of  the  equa- 
tor, a  south-east  wind ;  north  of  the  equator,  a  north- 
east. For  the  apparent  wind  must  be  compouDdedof 
6  tfab 
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AknMtkm  from  north  to  souths  ormettersa^andof 
the  difference  between  iu  sioticMi  fiom  west  to  east^ 
and  that  of  the  equatorial  air. 


Observations  in  Answer  to  the  foregoing,  h/  Ji.  FrankHn. 

Sead  aft  the  lUjral  Society^  Not.  4»  n56. 

Ist.  THE  stippotkig  a mutaal  attraction  between  the 
pttrtieies  of  water  and  air  is  not  introdiiGiBg  a  new  law 
of  BAtnre  ^  tudk  aUiactionB  taking  place  in  many  othar 
In^o^n  iB«ta*ce8* 

^dfy.  Wafer  is  q>ecifical}y'850  times  heavier  tbcA 
air.  To  rendcs*  a  bubble  of  water,  then,  specifically 
fighter  tbaai  air,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  take  tip 
more  than  S50  times  the  space  it  did  before  it  fcnmed 
the  bobblifr;  and  witMn  the  bubble  sbonkl  be  either  a 
tacnnm  or  air  rarefied  more  than  850  limeb.  If  a  va- 
envHB,  would  not  the  bubble  be  immediBtely  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  the  aonospfaere  ?  And  ilo  heat,  we  kxioir 
of,  will  raa«fy  air  any  thing  near  so  mneh ;  Uftuch  le^s 
the  eommon  heat  of  the  sun,  or  that  of  friction  by  the 
dashing  o»  the  inrface*  of  tbe  water.  Besides,. water 
agitated  ever  so  violently  produces  no  heat,  as  has 
been  found  by  accurate  experiments. 

ddty.  A  hoibw  sfhete.  of  lead  has  a  firmness  and 
eouMtency  iff  it,  that  a  hollow  sphere  or  bubble  of 
fioid  «£roa»tt  water  cannot  be  supposed  to  have. 
The  lead  may  svppcHrt  the  pressure  of  the  water  it  is  im- 
mergeii  in,  but  the  bubble  could  not  support  the  prear 
sure  of  the  m,  if  OBpfrfrwitUn. 

4thly.  Wais  ev^f  a  visible  bubble  seen  to  rise  in  air  i 
1  have  made  many,  when  a  boy,  with  soap-suds  aad  a 

VOL.  II.  E  tobacco- 
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tobacco-pipe ;  but  they  all  descended  when  loose  from 
the  pipe,  thongh  slowly,  the  air  impeding  their  motion. 
They  may,  indeed,  be  forced  up  by  a  wind  from  belowj 
but  do  not  rise  of  themselves,  though  filled  with  wanni 
breath. 

5thly.  The  objection  relating  to  our  breathing  moist 
air  seems  weighty,  and  must  be  farther  considered. 
The  air  that  has  been  breathed  has,  doubtless,  acquir- 
ed an  addition  of  the  perspirable  matter  which  nature 
intends  to  free  the  body  from,  and  which  would  be  per* 
nicious  if  retained  and  returned  into  the  blood ;  such 
air  then  may  become  unfit  for  respiration,  as  well  for 
that  reason,  as  on  account  of  its  moisture*    Yet  I 
should  be  glad  to  learn,  by  some  accurate  experiment, 
whether  a  draft  of  air,  two  or  three  times  inq[>iied,  and 
expired,  perhaps  in  a  bladder,  has,  or  has  not,  acquired 
more  moisture  than  our  common  air  in  the  dampest 
weather.    As  to  the  precipitation  of  water  in  the  air 
we  breathe,  perhaps  it  is  not  always  a  mark  of  ^at  air^s 
being  overloaded.    In  the  region  of  the  clouds,  indeed^ 
the  air  must  be  overloaded  if  it  lets  fall  its  water  in 
drops,  which  we  caU  rain ;.  but  those  drops  may  fall 
through  a  drier  air  near  the  earth ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  the  hygroscope  sometimes  shews  a  less  degree 
of  moisture,  during  a  shower,  than  at  other  times  when 
it  does  not  rain  at  all.   The  dewy  dampness,  that  settles, 
on  the  insides  of  our  walls  and  wainscots,  seems  more 
tertainly  to  denote  an  air  overloaded  with  moisture ; 
and  yet  this  is  no  sure  sign  i  for,  afW  a  long  continued 
cold  season,  if  the  air  grows  suddenly  warm,  the  walls, 
&c.  continuing  longer  their  coldness,  will,  ibr  some 
timc^  condense  the  moisture  of  such  air,  till  they  grow 
equally  wBim,  and  then  they  condense  no  moze^  ^ough 
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the  air  is  not  become  drier. '  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  a  warm  season,  if  the  air  grows  cold,  though 
•moiater  than  before,  the  dew  is  not  so  apt  to  gather 
on  the  walls.  A  tankard  of  cold  water  will,  in  a  hot 
and  dry  summer's  daj,  collect  a  dew  on  its  outside ;  a 
tankard  of  hot  water  will  collect  none  in. the  moistest 
weather. 

6thlj.  It  is,  I  think,  a  mistake  that  the  trade-winds 
blow  onlj  in  the  afternoon.  They  blow  all  day  and  all 
night,  and  all  the  year  round,  except  in  some  particular 
places.  The  southerly  sea-breezes  on  your  coasts,  in* 
deed,  blow  chiefly  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  very  long 
run  from  the  west  side  of  America  to  Guam,  among  the 
Philippine  Islands,  ships  seldom  have  occasion  to  hand 
their  sails,  so  equal  and  steady  is  the  gale,  and  yet  they 
make  it  in  about  60  days,  which  could  not  be  if  the 
wind  blew  only  in  the  afternoon. 

7thly.  That  really  is,  which  die  gentleman  justly 
supposes  ought  to  .be  on  my  hypothesis.  In  sailing 
southward,  when  you  first  enter  the  trade-wind,  you 
find  it  north-east,  or  thereabouts,  and  it  gradually 
grows  more  east  as  you  i^proach  the  line.  The  same 
observation  is  made  of  its  changing  from  south-east  to 
east  gradually,  as  you  come  firom  the  southern  latitudes 
to  the  equator. 


OUervatiom  on  the  Meteorolcgieal  Paper;  sent  by  a 
Gentlemam/^  in  Jiew^Yark  to  B.  Franklin. 

Read  at  the  Royal  Society.  Nov.  4,  1756. 

THAT  power  by  which  the  air  expands  itself,  you 
attribute  to  a  mutual  repelling  power  in  the  particles 

*  Mr.CadwBladerCoUcD.    KdHow, 
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trhich  compose  the  air^  by  which  they  axe  separated 
from  each  other  with  some  degree  of  force :  now  this 
force^  on  this  supposition^  munt  not  only  act  when  the 
particles  are  in  mutual  contact^  but  likewise  wheA  they 
are  at  some  distance  from  each  pth^.  How  can  twb 
bodies^  whether  tbey  be  great  or  small,  act  at  any  di&- 
tance^  whether  that  distance  be  small  or  great^  without 
something  intermediate  on  which  they  act  ?  For  if  any 
body  act  on  another,  at  any*  distance  from  it^  howeret 
small  that  distance  be,  without  some  medium  to  conti- 
nue the  action,  it  mua^  act  where  it  is  not,  which  to  me 
seems  absurd. 

It  seems  to  me,  for  the  same  reason,  equally  absurd 
to  give  a  mutual  attractive  power  between  any.  other 
particles  supposed  to  be  at  a  distance  from  each  other 
without  any  thing  hytermediate  to  continue  their  mu* 
tual  action.  I  can  neither  attract  nor  repel  any  thing 
at  a  distance,  without  something  between  my  hand  and 
that  thing,  like  astvjng,  or  a  stick ;  nor  can. I  conceive 
any  mutual  action  without  some  middle  thing,  when 
the  action  is  continued  to  some  distance. 

The  encrease  of  the  surface  of  any  body  lessene  its 
weight,  both  in  air>  and  water,  or  any  other  fiuid>  as 
appears  by  the  slow  descent  of  leaf-gold  in  the  air. 

The  observation  of  the  different  density  of  the  upper 
and  lower  air,  from  beat  imd  cold,  is  good,  and  I  do  not 
remember  it  is  taken  notice  of  by  others  ;  the  coose* 
quehces  also  are  well  drawn ;  but  a9  to  wiuds,  they 
seem  principally  to  arise  from  some  other  cause^  Winds 
generally  blow  from  some  large  tracts  of  land,  and  from 
mountains.  Where  I  live,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountains,  we  frequently  have  a  strong  southerly  windj 
when  they  have  as  strong  a  northerly  wind,  or  cahn,  on 
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the  Other  side  of  these  mountains.  The  continual  pas-* 
sing  of  vessels  on  Hudson's  River^  through  these  moun* 
tains^  give  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  this. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  sea^wind  (by  a  piercing 
cold)  is  always  more  uneasy  to  me^  accustomed  to 
winds  which  pass  over  a  tract  of  land^  than  the  norths 
west  wind. 

You  have  received  the  common  notion  of  waters 
«pouts>  which)  from  my  own  ocular  observation^  I  am 
persuaded  is  a  false  conception.  In  a  voyage  to  the 
West-IndieS)  t  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  many 
water^0pout8.  One  of  them  passed  nearer  than  thirty 
CT  forty  yards  to  the  vessel  I  was  in^  which  I  viewed 
with  a  good  deal  of  attention ;  and  though  it  be  now 
forty  years  since  I  saw  it,  it  made  so  strong  an  impress 
aion  on  me,  that  I  very  distinctly  remember  it.  These 
water-spouts  were  in  the  calm  latitudes,  that  is,  be- 
tween the  trade  and  the  variable  winds,  in  the  month 
of  July.  That  spout  which  passed  so  near  us  was  an 
inverted  cone,  with  the  tip  or  oper  towards  the  sea,  and 
reached  within  about  eight  feet  of  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  its  basis  in  a  large  black  cloud.  We  were  entirely 
becalmed.  It  passed  slowly  by  the  vessel.  I  could 
plainly  observe,  that  a  violent  stream  of  wind  issued 
from  the  spout,  which  made  a  hoUow'of  about  six  feet 
diameter  in  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  raised  the 
water  in  a  circular  uneven  ring  round  the  hollow,  in 
die  same  manner  that  a  strong  blast  from  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows would  d6  when  the  pipe  is  placed  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  water;  and  we  plainly  heard  the 
same  hissing  noise  which  such  a  blast  of  wind  must 
i»roduce  on  the  water.  I  am  very  sure  there  was  no- 
4>ing  like  the  sucking  of  water  from  the  sea  into  the 
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spout^  unless  the  spray^  which  was  raised  in  a  ring  to- 
a  small  height^  could  be  mistaken  for  a  raising  of 
water.  I  could  plainly  distinguish  a  distance  of  about 
eight  feet  between  the  sea  and  the  tip  of  the  cone,  in 
which  nothing  interrupted  the  sight,  which  must  have 
been,  had  the  water  been  raised  from  the  sea. 

In  the  same  voyage  I  saw  several  other  spouts  at « 
greater  distance,  but  none  of  them  whose  tip  of  the 
cone  came  so  near  the  surface  of  the  water.    In  some- 
of  them  the  axis  of  the  cone  was  considerably  inclined 
from  the  perpendicular,  but  in  nooe  of  them  was  there 
the*  least  appearance  of  sucking  up  of  water.    Others' 
of  them  were  bent  or  arched.    I  believe  that  a  stream^ 
of  wind  issued  from  all  of  them,  and  it  is  from  this- 
stream  of  wind  that  vessels  are  often  overset,  or  foun*' 
der  at  sea  suddenly.    I  have  heard  of  vessels  being- 
overset  when  it  was  perfectly  calm,  the  instant  before- 
the  stream  of  wind  struck  them,  and  immediately  after 
they  were  overset ;  which  could  not  otherwise  be  but 
by  such  a  stream  of  wind  from  a  cloud. 
.  That  wind  is  generated  in  clouds  will  not  admit  of - 
a  dispute.    Now  if  such  wind  be  generated  within  the 
body  of  the  cloud,  and  issue  in  one  particular  place, 
while  it  finds  no  passage  in  the  other  parts  of  the  cloud,- 
I  think  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  all  the  ap-< 
pearances  in  water-spouts ;  and  from  hence  die  reason 
of  breaking  those  spouts,  by  firing  a  canon-ball  through 
'  them,  as  thereby  a  horizontal  vent  is  given  to  the 
wind.    When  ihe  wind  is  spent,  which  dilated  the 
cloud,  or  the  fermentation  ceases,  which  generates  the 
air  and  wind,    he  clouds  may  descend  in  a  prodigious 
fail  of  water  Oi  rain.    A  remarkably  intestine  motion;^ 
like  a  violent  fermentation,  is  very  observable  in  the"" 
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dood  fnMn  whence  the  spout  issues.  No  salt-water^  I 
am  persuaded^  was  ever  observed  to  fall  from  the 
clouds,  which  must  certainly  have  happened  if  sea- 
wMer  had  been  raised  by  a  spout. 


Answer  to  the  foregoing  Observations,  by  B,  FrankRiu 

Bead  at  the  Boyml  Society,  Not.  4,  1756. 

I  AGREE  with  you,  that  it  seems  absurd  to  suppose 
that  a  body  can  act  where  it  is  not.  1  have  no  idea  of 
bodies  at  a  distance  attracting  or  repelling  one  another 
Vithout  the  assistance  of  some  medium,  though  I  know 
not  what  that  medium  is,  or  how  it  operates.  When 
I  speak  of  attraction  or  repulsion,  I  make  use  of  those 
words  for  want  of  others  more  proper,  and  intend  only 
to  express  effects  which  I  see,  and  not  comes  of  which 
I  am  ignorant.  When  I  press  a  blown  bladder  between 
my  knees,  and  find  1  cannot  bring  its  sides  together, 
but  my  knees  feel  a  springy  matter,  pushing  them  back* 
to  a  greater  distance,  or  repelling  them,  I  conclude 
that  the  air  it  contains  is  the  cause.  And  when  I  ope- 
rate on  the  air,  and  find  I  cannot  by  pressure  force  its 
particles  into  contact,  but  they  still  spring  back  against 
the  pressure,  I  conceive  there  must  be  some  medium 
between  its  particles  that  prevents  their  closing,  though 
I  cannot  tell  what  it  is.  And  if  I  were  acquainted  with 
that  medium,  and  found  its  particles  to  approach  and 
recede  from  each  other,  according  to  the  pressure  they 
suffered,  I  should  imagine  there  must  be  some  finer 
medium  between  them,  by  which  these  operations  were 
performed. 

I  allow  that  increase*  of  the  surface  of  a  body  may 
*  .£  .4  '  occasion 
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oQcasion  it  to  descend  slower  in  air,  water,  or  any 
other  fluid;  but  do  not  conceive,  therefore,  that  it 
lessens  iu  weight.  Where  the  increased  surfaoe  is  so 
disposed  as  that  in  its  fiiUing  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
fluid  it  sinks  in  must  be  moved  out  of  its  way,  a 
greater  time  is  required  for  such  removal.  Four 
square  feet  of  sheet-lead  sinking  in  water  broadtpays, 
cannot  descend  near  so  fast  as  it  would  edgeways,  yet 
its  weight  in  the  hydrostatic  balanee  would,  I  in(ia- 
gine,  be  the  same,  whether  suspended  by  the  aiddlc 
or  by  the  corner. 

I  make  no  doubt  but  that  ridges  of  high  mountains 
do  often  interrupt,  stop,  reverberate,  or  turn  the  winds 
that  blow  against  them,  according  to  the  different  de* 
grces  of  strength  of  the  winds,  and  angles  of  inci- 
dence. I  suppose,  too,  that  the  cold  upper  parts  of 
mountains  may  condense  the  warmer  air  that  comes 
near  them,  and  so  by  making  it  specifically  heavier, 
cause  it  to  descend  on  one  or  bodi  sides  of  the  ridge 
into  the  warmer  valleys,  which  will  seem  n  wind  blow** 
ing  from  the  mountain. 

Damp  winds,  though  not  colder  by  the  thermome? 
tor,  give  a  more  uneasy  sensation  of  cold  than  dry  ones; 
because  (to  speak  like  an  electrician)  they  conduct  bet- 
ter ;  that  is,  are  better  fitted  to  convey  away  the  heat 
from  our  bodies.  The  body  cannot  fieel  without  itself; 
our  sensation  of  cold  is  not  in  the  air  without  the  body, 
but  in  those  parts  of  the  body  which  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  heat  by  the  air.  My  desk>  wd  its  lock^ 
are,  I  suppose,  of  the  same  temperament  when  they 
have  been  long  exposed  to  the  same  air;  but  now  if  I 
lay  my  hand  on  the  wood,  it  does  not  seem  so  cold  to 
me  as  the  lock ;  because  (as  \  imagine)  wood  is  not  sO 
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^ood  a  conductor^  to  receive  and  coavejr  awaj  the; 
heat  firom  my  ritiB,  aod  the  adjacent  flesh,  as  metal  i$. 
Take  a  pieee  of  wood,  of  the  siae  and  diape  of  a  do^ 
hu%  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  one  hand,  and  a 
dollar^  in  like  manner,  with  the  other  hand ;  place  the 
edges  of  both,  at  the  same  time,  ia  the  flame  of  a  can- 
dle ;  and  though  the  edge  of  the  wooden  piece  takes 
flame,  and  the  metal  jMeoe  does  not,  yet  you  will  b^ 
obliged  to  drop  the  latter  before  the  former,  it  coo- 
tkictiBg  the  heat  more  suddenly  to  your  fingers.  Thus 
we  can,  without  paia,  handle  glass  and  c^ina  cups  filled 
with  hot  liqnois,  as  tea,  &c.  but  not  silver  ones.  A 
silver  tea-pot  must  have  a  wooden  handle*  Perhaps  is 
is  for  the  same  xeason  that  woollen  garments  keep  the 
body  warmer  than  linen  ones  equally  thick ;  woollen 
keeping  the  natural  heat  in,  or,  in  other  words,  not 
coHducting  it  out  to  air. 

In  regard  to  water^^spouts,  haxing,  in,  a  long  letter  to 
a  gentleman  of  the  same  sentiment  with  you  as  to  their 
direction,  said  all  that  I  have  to  say  in  support  of  my 
opinion ;  I  need  not  repeat  the  argiunents  tlierein  con- 
tained^ as  I  intend  to  send  you  a  copy  of  it  by  some 
other  opportunity,  for  your  perusal.  I  imagine  you 
will  find  all  the  appearances  you  saw,  accounted  for  by 
my  hypothesis.  I  thank  you  for  communicating  the 
account  of  them.  At  present  I  would  only  say,  tliaf 
the  opiniop  of  winds  being  generated  in  clouds  by  fer- 
mentation, is  new  to  me,  and  I  am  unacquainted  with 
the  foots  on  which  it  is  founded.  I  likewise  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  of  winds  confined  in  the  body  of 
clouds,  which  I  imagine  have  little  more  solidity  than 
the  fogs  on  the  earth's  surface.    The  objection  from 
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the  freshness  of  rain-water  is  a  strong  one^  hut  I  think 
I  have  answered  it  in  the  letter  above-m»tioned^  to 
which  I  must  beg  leave,  at  present,  to  refer  you. 


[In  Mr.  Collinson's  edition,  there  followed  here,  se- 
veral extracts,  on  water-spouts,  from  Bampier's  Voy- 
ages, which,  as  Bampier^s  book  is  by  no  means  scarce^ 
and  is  consequently  accessible  to  the  reader,  we  have 
omitted,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  the  re^ 
ferences.  The  extracts  are  three.  The  first  is  from 
Vol.  I.  p.  451.  The  second  and  Aird  from  Vol.  III. 
f.  18£aQd^2d.] 

.  Gentleman  of  New  York  in  Reply* 

B«ad  at  the  Boyd  Society,  December  6t  1756.  ^ 

Aprils,  1754. 

\  AKV  knowledge  I  have  of  the  winds,  and  other 
changes  wfaidh  happen  in  the  atmosphere,  is  so  very 
defective,  that  it  does  not  deserve  the  name ;  neither 
have  I  received  any  satisfaction  from  the  attempts  of 
others  on  this  subject.  It  deserves  then  your  thoughts, 
as  a  subject  in  which  you  may  distinguish  yourself,  and 
he  useful. 

\  Your  notion  of  some  things  conducting  heat  or  cold 
better  than  others  pleases  me,  and  I  wish  you  may 
pursue  the  scent.  If  I  remember  right.  Dr.  Boerhaave, 
in  his  chymistry,  thinks  that  heat  is  propagated  by  the 
vibration  of  a  subtle  elastic  fluid,  dispersed  through 
the  atmosphere  and  through  all  bodies.  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton says,  there  are  many  phenomena  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  fluid ;  and  this  opinion  has  my  assent 
to  it.  I  shall  only  observe  that  it  is  essentially  diffe- 
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Tent  from  that  which  I  call  ether;  for  ether,  properly 
speaking,  is  ndther  a  fluid  nor  elastic ;  its  power  con- 
sists in  redacting  any  action  commonicated  to  it,  with 
the  same  force  it  receives  the  action. 

I  long  to  see  your  explication  of  water-spouts,  but 
I  must  tell  you  before-hand,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  for 
you  to  C(»ivince  me  that  the  principal  phenomena  were 
not  o<!casioned  by  a  stream  of  wind  issuing  with  great 
force^  my  eyes  and  ears  both  concurring  to  give  me 
this  sentiment,  I  could  have  no  more  evidence  than 
to  feel  the  effects,  which  I  had  no  inclination  to  do. 

It  surprises  me  a  little,  that  wind,  generated  by  fer- 
mentation, is  new  to  you,  since  it  may  be  every  day 
observed  in  fermenting  liquor.  Yon  know  with  what 
force  fermenting  liquors  will  burst  the  vessels  which 
contain  them,  if  llie  generated  wind  have  not  vent ; 
and  with  what  force  it  issues  on  giving  it  a  small  vent, 
or.  by  drawing  the  cork  of  a  bottle.  Dr.  Boerhaave 
■ays,  that  the  steam  issuing  from  fermenting  liquors  re- 
ceived through  a  very  small  vent-hole,  into  the  nose, 
will  kill  as  suddenly  and  certainly  as  lightning.  That 
air  is  generated  by  fermentation,  I  think  you  will  find 
fully  proved  in  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  the  Air,  in  hi* 
Vegetable  Statics.  If  you  have  not  read  tl^Q  book,  you 
have  a  new  pleasure  to  come. 

The  solution  you  give  to  the  objection  I  made  fron^ 
the  contrary  winds  blowing  from  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  mountains,  from  their  being  eddies,  does  not  please 
me,  because  the  extent  of  these  winds  is  by  far  too 
large  to  be  occasioned  by  any  eddy.  It  is  forty  miles 
&om  New  York  to  our  mountains,  through  which  Hud» 
son's  River  passes.  The  river  runs  twelve  miles  in  the 
mountains,  and  from  the  north  side  of  the  mountains 
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it  is  about  ninety  miles  to  Albany.  I  baye  myself  been 
on  board  a  vessel  more  than  once,  when  we  have  had 
a  strong  northerly  wind  agwist  us,  all  the  way  from 
New  York,  for  two  or  three  days.  We  have  met  vea- 
sels  from  Albany,  who  assured  us,  that,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains,  they  had,  at  the  same  time,  a 
strong  continued  southerly  wind  against  them ;  and  thia 
irequently  happens. 

I  have  frequently  seen,  both  on  the  river,  in  places 
where  there  could  be  no  eddy-weeds,  and  on  the  open 
sea,  two  vessels  sailing  with  contrary  winds,  within  half 
a  mile  of  each  other;  but  this  happens  only  in  easy 
winds,  and  generally  calm  in  other  places  near  thes9 
winds. 

You  have,  no  doubt,  frequently  observed  a  single 
cloud  pass,  from  which  a  violent  gust  of  wind  issues^ 
but  of  no  great  extent.  I  have  observed  such  a  gust 
make  a  lane  through  the  woods,  of  weme  miles  in 
length,  by  laying  *the  trees  flat  to  the  ground,  and 
not  above  eight  or  ten  chains  in  breadth.  Though  the 
violence  of  the  wind  be  in  the  same  direction  in  which 
the  cloud  moves  and  precedes  it,  yet  wind  issues  from 
all  sides  of  it ;  so  that  supposing  the  cloud  moves  south* 
easterly,  those  on  the  north-east  side  of  it  feel  a  souths 
west  wind,  and  others  on  the  south-west  side,  a  norths 
east.  And  where  the  cloud  passes  over,  we  frequently 
have  a  south-east  wind  from  the  hinder  part  of  it,  but 
none  violent,  except  the  wind  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  cloud  moves.  To  shew  what  it  is  which  prevents 
the  wind  from  issuing  out  equally  on  all  sides,  is  not 
an  easy  problem  tome,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  solve 
it ;  but  when  you  shall  show  what  it  is  which  restraint, 
the  electrical  fluid  from  spreading  itself  into  the  air 
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iurroniidijig  it,  uriben  it  rusbes  widi  great  i^ioksce 
tbroogb  the  air  atong,  or  in  the  coodiictor^  for  a  great 
extent  in  lengthy  then  i  may  hc^  to  explain  the  othef 
problem^  and  venose  tbe  diiBcidty  if e  have  in  con- 
ceinsg  it« 


to  PETER  COLLlXSO>f^  ESQ.  LONDdK. 
jiccount  qfa  fPTnrlxtnnd  at  Maryland* 

Dear  Sir^  PAifadefphia,'  Jtug.  tS,  1*155. 

AS  you  have  my  former  papers  on  whirlwinds^  &c.  { 
now  send  you  an  account  of  one  which  I  had  lately  a^ 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  eisamining  myself* 

Being  in  Maryland^  riding  with  Colonel  Taskei,  aB(| 
some  other  gentkm^n,  to  his.  caimtry  seat,  where  I  anc| 
my  son  were  enterta^Qed,  by  that  amiable  and  worthy 
man  with  great  hospitality  and  kindness,  we  sawj  in  the 
T^le  below  us^  a  smidl  whirlwm^  beginning  in  the  roadj 
and  shewing  itself  by  the  dust  it  raided  and  contained* 
It  appeared  in  the  fonn  of  a  sngar*Ioaf^  spinning  on  itfl 
point,  moving  np  the  hill  towards  us,  and  enlarging  as 
it  came  £ocwar«L  When  it  passed  by  us,  itssmaller  part 
near  the  gromid  i^peared  no  bigget  than  i^  commiaii 
barrel,  but  widening  iqpiwards^  il  seemed,  at  fbrty  ox  fiftjr 
feet  faaghj  to>  be  twenty  or  thisty  feet  in  diameter.  Tbft 
lest  of  the  eompaay  stood  ledkii^  after  it,  bat  my  eo- 
tiosity  being  stronger,  I  foUowed  it,  zidiag  dose  b^  its 
side,  and  observed  its  Bcking  np,  in  its  progress,  all  die 
dust  that  was  nnderita  smaller  part.  JbitisacooniMa 
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opinion  that  a  shot^  fired  through  a  water-spoat,  \Till 
break  it^  I  tried  to  break  this  little  whirlwind,  by  strik- 
ing my  whip  frequently  through  it,  but  without  any  ef- 
fect. ,  Soon  after,  it  quitted  the  road  and  took  into  the 
^oods,  growing  every  moment  larger  and  stronger, 
raising,  instead  of  dust,  the  old  dry  leaves  with  which 
the  ground  was  thick  covered,  and  making  a  great 
noise  with  them  and  the  branches  of  the  trees,  bending 
some  tall  trees  round  in  a  circle  swiftly  and  very  sur- 
prisingly, though  the  progressive  motion  of  the  whirl 
was  not  so  swift  but  that  a  man  on  foot  might  have 
kept  pace  with  it,  but  the  circular  motion  was  amaz- 
ingly rapid.  .  By  the  leaves  it  was  now  filled  with,  I 
could  plainly  perceive  that  the  current  of  air  they  were 
driven  by  moved  upwards  in  a  spiral  line;  and  when  I 
saw  the  passing  whirl  continue  entire,  &fter  leaving  the 
trunks  and  bodies  of  large  trees  which  it  had  enveloped, 
t  no  longer  wondered  that  my  whip  had  no  efiect  on  it 
in  its  smaller  state.  I  accompanied  it  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  till  some  limbs  of  dead  trees,  broken 
oiFby  the  whirl,  flying  about,  and  falling  near  me,  made 
me  more  apprehensive  of  danger ;  and  then  I  stopped; 
looking  at  the  top  of  it  as  it  went  on,  which  was  visi- 
ble, by  means  of  the  leaves  contained  in  It,  for  a  very 
great  height  above  the  trees.  Many  of  the  leaves^  as 
they  got  loose  from  the  upper  and  widiest  part,  were 
scattered  in  the  wind;  but  so  great  was  their  height  in 
the  air,  that  they  appeared  no  bigger  than  flies.  My 
•son,  who  was,  by  this  time,  come  up  with  me,  followed' 
the  whiriwind  tiil  it  left  the  woods,  and  crossed  an  old 
tobacco-field,  where,  finding  neither  dust  nor  leaves  to 
take  up,  it  gradually  became  invisible  below  as  it  went 
away  over  that  field.    The  course  of  the  general  wind 
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then  blowiag  was  along  with  U6  as  we  travelled,  and  the 
progressive  motion  of  the  whirlwind  was  in  a  direction 
nearly  opposite,  though  it  did  not  keep  a  strait  line^ 
iior  was  its  progressive  motion  uniform,  it  making  little 
sallies  on  either  hand  as  it  went,  proceeding  sometimes 
faster,  and  sometimes  slower,  and  seeming  sometimes 
for  a  few  seconds  almost  stationary,  then  starting  for- 
wards pretty  fast  again.  When  we  rejoined  the  com- 
jNsny^  they  were  admiring  the  vast  height  of  the  leaves 
Qow  brought  by  the  common  wind,  over  our  heads. 
These  leaves  accompanied  us  as  we  travelled,  some  fall- 
ing now  and  then  round  about  os,  and  som^  .not  reach- 
ing die  ground  till  we  had  gone  near  three  mil^  from 
the  place  whene  we  first  saw  the  whirlwind  begin.  Upon 
my  asking  Colonel  Tasker  if  such  whirlwinds  were  com- 
mon in  IhLaiylaad,  he  answered  pleasantly.  No,  not  at 
4aU  common,  but  we  got  this  on  purpose  to  treat  Mr* 
franklin.    And  a  very  high  treat  it  was  to. 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  affectionate  friend  and  humble  servant, 

B.  FRANKLIN. 


TO   MB.  ALBXANDEB   SMALL,   LONDON. 
On  the  NarthrEoit  Storms  in  North  America. 
Deab  Sib,  May  12,  1760. 

AGREEABLE  to  your  request,  I  send  you  my  rea- 
iK>ns  for  thinking  that  our  north-east  storms  in  North 
.America  begin  first,  in  point  of  time,  in  the  south-west 
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{mrtr;  that  h  to  say,  the  air  in  Ge^rgia^  the  fiurAeit  ef 
eur  colonies  to  the  soirth-west>  begins  to  tuove  soiithr 
tresterly  before  the  av#  of  Carolina^  which  is  the  ti^ct 
coloay  north-eastward;  the  ^r  of  CaroHna  has  the 
aame  motion  before  the  tar  ot  Virginia,  which  liea  stiU 
imrre  iliorth-eastward  v  aAd  so  on  north-easterly  throng^ 
•Pensylvania,  New*York,  New-England,  8cc.  quite  to 
"Newfonndfemd. 

These  north-east  stonds  are  generally  tcty  violent^ 
•continue  sometimes  tW6  6r  three  daysl,  and  olfen  i^ 
'cotisidertkUe  damage  irf  the  harbcars  tiaag  the  coast. 
'Fhey  are-iittended  with  thick  eloudft  and  rbim 

What  first  gave  me -thi»  idea,  was  the  following  cir- 
cnmstaiice.  Ab6ut  twenty  years  ago,  a  lew  BMnre  or 
•fcss,  I  cannot  from  my  memory  be  certain,  we  were  to 
have  ah  ecKpse  of  the  moon  at  Philadelphia,  on  a  Fri- 
day cTcning,  about  nine  o'clock.  I  intended  fo  observe 
it,  but  was  preveiHed  by  a  north-east  storm,  which  came 
on  about  seven,  with  thick  clouds  as  usual,  that  quite 
obscufed  the  whole  hemisphere.  Yet  when  the  post 
brought  us  the  Boston  neit^papcr,  giving  an  account 
of  thje  effects  of  the  same  storm  in  those  parts,  I  found 
the  beginning  of  the  eclipse  had  been  well  observed 
there,  though  Boston  lies  N.  £.  of  Philadelphia  about 
four  hundred  miles.  This  puzzled  me,  because  the 
storm  began  with  us  so  soon  as  to  prevent  any  observa- 
tion, and  being  a  north-east  storm,  I  imagined  it  must 
have  begun  rather  sooner  in  places  farther  to  the  north- 
east-ward than  it  did  at  Philadelphia.  I  therefore  men-' 
tinned  it  in  a  letter  to  my  brother,  who  lived  at  Boston ; 
and  he  informed  me  the  storm  did  not  begin  with  them 
till  near  eleven  o'clock,  so  that  they  had  a  good  obser- 
vation of  the  eclipse:  and  iipon  comparing  all  the  other 
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accoonts  I  received  from  the  several  colonies,  of  the 
time  of  beginning  of  the  same  storm^  and  since  that  of 
other  storms  of  the  same  kind,  I  found  the  beginning  to 
be  always  later  the  farther  north-eastward.  I  have  not 
my  notes  with  me  here  in  England,  and  cannot,  from 
memory,  say  the  proportion  of  time  to  distance,  but  I 
think  it  is  about  an  hour  to  every  hundred  miles. 

From  thence  I  formed  an  idea  of  the  cause  of  these 
storms,  which  I  would  explain  by  a  familiar  instance 
or  two. — Suppose  a  long  canal  of  water  stopped  at  the 
end  by  a  gate.  The  water  is  quite  at  rest  till  the  gate 
is  open,  then  it  begins  to  move  out  through  the  gate; 
the  water  next  the  gate  is  first  in  motion,  and  moves 
towards  the  gate;  the  water  next  to  that  first  water 
moves  next,  and  so  on  successively,  till  the  water  at  the 
bead  of  the  canal  is  in  motion,  which  is  last  of  all.  In 
this  case  all  the  water  moves  indeed  towards  the  gate, 
bat  the  successive  times  of  beginning  motion  are  the 
contrary  way,  viz,  from  the  gate  backwards  to  the 
bead  of  the  canal.  Again,  suppose  the  air  in  a'cham-> 
her  at  rest,  no  current  through  the  room  till  you  make 
a  fire  in  the  chimney.  Immediately  the  air  in  the 
chimney  being  rarefied  by  the  fire  rises;  the  air  next 
the  chimney  flows  in  to  supply  its  place,  moving  towards 
the  chimney;  and,  in  consequence,  the  rest  of  the  air 
successively,  quite  back  to  the  door.  Thus  to  produce 
our  north-east  storms,  I  suppose  some  great  heat  and 
rarefaction  of  the  air  in  or  about  the  Gulph  of  Mexico ; 
the  air  thence  rising  has  its  place  supplied  by  the  next 
more  northern,  cooler,  and  therefore  denser  and  hea- 
vier, air ;  that,  being  in  motion,  is  followed  by  the  next 
more  northern  air,  8lc.  &c.  in  a  successive  current,  to 
which  current  our  coast  and  inland  ridge  of  mountains 
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give  the  dii-ection  of  north^qast^  as  they  lie  N.  £•  ancE 

This  I  offer  only  as  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  thU 
particular  fact;  and  perhaps^  on  farther  examination^  a^ 
letter  and  truer  may  be  founrd.  I  do  not  suppose  all 
storms  generated  in  the  saj(ne  manner.  Our  north-west 
thunder-gusts  in  America^  1  know  are  not ;  but  of  them 
I  have  written  my  opinion  fully  in  a  paper  which  you 
have  seen. 

I  am,  8cc. 

B.  FRANKLIN, 


Meteorological  Imaginations  and  Conjectures* » 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  region  higher  in  the  air  over 
all  countries,  where  it  is  always  winter,  where  frost 
exists  continually,  since  in  the  midst  of  summer,  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  ice  falb  often  from  above  in  the 
form  of  hail. 

Hailstones,  of  the  great  weight  we  sometimes  find 
them,  did  not  probably  acquire  their  magnitude  before 
they  began  to  descend.  The  ^r,  being  eight  hundred 
times  rarer  than  water,  is  unable  to  support  it  but  in 
the  shape  of  vapour,  a  state  in  which  its  particles  are 
separated.  As  soon  as  they  are  condensed  by  the  cold 
of  the  upper  region,  so  as  to  form  a  drop,  that  drop  be- 
gins to  fall.  If  it  freezes  into  a  grain  of  ice,  that  ice 
descends.    In  descending,  both  the  drop  of  water  and 

*  Thb  paper  n  taken  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  Manchester,  Vol.  IT.  page  373.  It  was  commint- 
€ated  by  Dr.  FetciTal^  and  read  December  2t,  1784.    £diUr. . 
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the  gnun  of  ice  are  augmented  by  particles  of  the  va- 
pour they  pass  through  id  fallings  and  which  they  con- 
dense by  coldness^  and  attach  to  themselves* 

It  is  possible  that^  in  summer,  much  of  what  is  rain^ 
when  it  arrives  at  the  surface  of  the  earthy  might  have 
been  snow  when  it  began  its  descent;  but  being  thawed^ 
in  passing  through  the  warm  air  near  the  surface,  it  is . 
changed  from  snow  into  rain. 

How  immensely  cold  must  be  the  original  particle  of 
hail^  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  future  hailstone^ 
since  it  is  capable  of  communicating  sufficient  cold,  if 
I  may  so  speak^  to  freeze  all  the  mass  of  vapour  con- 
deiised  round  it,  and  f6rm  a  lump  of  perhaps  six  or 
eight  ounces  in  weight! 

When,  in  summer  time^  the  sun  is  high^  and  conti- 
nues long  every  day  above  the  horizon^  his  rays  strike 
the  earth  more  directly,  and  with  longer  continuance^ 
than  in  the  winter ;  hence  the  surface  is  more  heated, 
and  to  a  greater  depth,  by  the  effect  of  those  rays. 

When  rain  falls  on  the  heated  earthy. and  soaks  down 
into  it^  it  carries  down  with  it  a  great  part  of  the  heat^ 
which  by  that  means  descends  still  deeper. 

The  mass  of  earth,  to  the  depth  perhaps  of  thirty 
feet,  being  thus  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  continues  to 
retain  its  heat  for  some  time.  Thus  the  first  snows  that 
fall  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  seldom  lie  long  on  the 
surface,  but  are  soon  melted,  and  soon  absorbed.  After 
which,  the  winds,  that  blow  over  the  countiy  on  which 
the  snows  had  fallen,  are  not  rendered  so  cold  as  they 
would  have  been,  by  those  snows,  if  they  had  remained^ 
and  thus  the  approach  of  the  severity  of  winter  is  re- 
larded  ;  and  the  extreme  degree  of  its  cold  is  not  always 
at  the  time  we  might  expect  it,  viz.  when  the  sun  is  at 
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its  greatest  distance^  and  the  day  shortest^  but  some 
time  after  that  period,  according  to  the  English  proverb, 
which  saj's/'as  the  day  lengthens,  the  cold  strengthens;'* 
the  causes  of  refrigeration  continuing  to  operate,  while 
the  sun  returns  too  slowly,  and  his  force  continues  too 
weak  to  counteract  them. 

During  several  of  the  summer  months  of  the  year 
1783,  when  the  effects  of  the  sun's  rays  to  heat  the 
earth  in  these  northern  regions  should  have  been  the 
greatest,  there  existed  a  constant  fog  over  all  Europe, 
and  great  part  of  North  America.  This  fog  was  of  a 
permanent  nature :  it  was  dry,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun 
seemed  to  have  little  effect  towards  dissipating  it,  as 
they  easily  do  a  moist  fog,  arising  from  water.  They 
were  indeed  rendered  so  faint  in  passing  through  it, 
that  when  collected  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  glass, 
they  would  scarce  kindle  brown  paper.  Of  course,  their 
summer  effect  in  heating  the  earth  was  exceedingly 
diminished. 

Hence  the  surface  was  early  frozen. 

Hence  the  first  snows  remained  on  it  unmehed,  and 
received  continual  additions. 

Hence  perhaps  the  winter  of  1783-4,  was  mor6  se- 
vere than  any  that  had  happened  for  many  years. 

The  cause  of  this  universal  fog  is  not  yet  ascertained. 
Whether  it  was  adventitious  to  this  earth,  and  merely 
a  smoke  proceeding  from  the  consumption  by  fire  of 
some  of  those  great  burning  balls  or  globes  which  w€ 
happen  to  meet  with  in  our  rapid  course  round  the  sun, 
and  which  are  sometimes  seen  to  kindle  and  be  de* 
stroyed  in  passing  our  atmosphere,  and  whose  smoke 
might  be  attracted  and  retained  by  our  earth ;  or  whe- 
ther it  was  the  vast  quantity  of  smoke,  long  continuing 
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to  issue  during  the  summer  from  Hecla,  in  Iceland, 
and  that  other  volcano  which  arose  out  of  the  sea  near 
that  island,  which  smoke  might  be  spread  by  various 
winds,  over  the  northern  part  of  the  world,  is  yet  un- 
certain. 

It  seems  however  worth  the  enquiry,  whether  other 
hard  winters,  recorded  in  history,  were  preceded  by  si- 
milar permanent  and  widely  extended  summer  fogs. 
Because,  if  found  to  be  so,  men  might  from  such  fogs 
conjecture  the  probability  of  a  succeeding  hard  winter, 
aud  of  the  damage  to  be  expected  by  the  breaking  up 
of  frozen  rivers  in  the  spring;  and  take  such  measures 
as  are  possible  and  practicable,  to  secure  themselves  and 
effects  from  the  mischiefs  that  attended  the  last 

Pony,  May  J784, 


Suppositions  and  Coryectures  towards  forming  an  Hypo- 
ihmSffor  the  Explanation  of  the  Aurora  Borealis*, 

1.  AIR  heated  by  any  means,  becomes  rarefied,  and 
specifically  lighter  than  other  air  in  the  same  situation 
not  heated. 

2.  Air  being  made  thus  lighter  rises,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring cooler  heavier  air  takes  its  place. 

3.  If  in  the  middle  of  a  room  you  heat  the  air  by  a 
stove,  or  pot  of  burning  coals  near  the  floor,  the  heated 
air  will  rise  to  the  ceiling,  spread  over  the  cooler  air 
till  it  comes  to  the  cold  walls;  there,  being  condensed 

#  If  I  oittake  not,  this  paper  was  read  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
at  ?aris,  at  the  meeting  held  immediately  after  Easter,  1779.    B.  V^. 

^  For  as  explanation  of  the  signatare  B.  V.  see  the  note  in  page  599  of 
YpI.|.    fdiiar. 
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and  made  heavier^  it  descends  to  supply  the  place  pf  . 
that  cool  air,  which  had -^  moved  towards  the  stove  or 
fire,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  heated  air, 
which  had  ascended  from  the  space  around  the  stove 
or  fire. 

4.  Thus  there  will  be  a  continual  circulation  of  air 
in  the  room ;  which  may  be  rendered  visible  by  making 
a  little  smoke^  for  that  smoke  will  rise  and  circulate 
with  the  air. 

5.  A  similar  operation  is  performed  by  nature  on  the 
air  of  this  globe.  Our  atmosphere  is  of  a  certain 
height^  perhaps  at  a  medium  [  ]  miles :  above 
that  height  it  is  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  a  vacuum.  The 
air  heated  between  the  tropics  is  continually  rising;  its 
place  is  supplied  by  northerly  and  southerly  winds, 
which  come  from  the  cooler  regions. 

6.  The  light  heated  air,  floating  above  the  cooler  and 
denser,  must  spread  northward  and  southward;  and 
descend  near  the  two  poles,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
cool  air,  which  had  moved  towards  the  equator. 

7.  Thus  a  circulation  of  air  is  kept  up  in  our  atmos- 
phere, as  in  the  room  above-mentioned, 

8.  That  heavier  and  lighter  air  may  move  in  currents 
of  different  and  even  opposite  direction,  appears  some- 
times by  the  clouds  that  happen  to  be  in  those  currents, 
as  plainly  as  by  the  smoke  in  the  experiment  above- 
mentioned.  Also  in  opening  a  door  between  two  cham- 
bers, one  of  which  has  been  warmed,  by  holding  a  can- 
dle near  the  top,  near  the  bottom,  and  near  the  middle, 
you  will  find  a  strong  current  of  warm  air  passing  out 
of  the  warmed  room  above,  and  another  of  cool  air  en- 
tering below;  while  in  the  middle  there  is  little  or  no 
motion. 

9.  The 
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9.  The  great  quantity  of  Tapour  rising  between  the 
tropics  Tonus  clonds^  whidi  contun  much  electricity. 

Some  of  them  fail  in  rain^  before  they  come  to  the 
polar  regions. 

•  10.  If  the  rain  be  leceived  in  an  isolated  vessel^  the 
▼esael  will  be  electrified;  for  every  drop  brings  down 
some  electricity  with  it. 

11.  The  same  is  done  by  snow  or  hail. 

1£.  The  electricity  so  descending^  in  temperate  cli- 
mates, is  received  and  imbibed  by  the  earth. 

13.  If  the  clouds  are  not  sufficiently  discharged  by 
this  gradual  operation,  they  sometimes  discharge  them- 
selves saddenly  by  strikbg  into  the  earth,  where  the 
earth  is  fit  to  receive  their  electrici^. 

14.  The  earth  in  temperate  and  warm  clim«tes  is  ge- 
nerally fit  to  receive  it,  being  a  good  conductor. 

1 5.  A  certain  quantity  of  heat  will  make  some  bodies 
good  conductors,  that  wiU  not  otherwise  conduct. 

16.  Thus  wax  rendered  fluid,  and  glass  sofitened  .by 
heat,  will  both  of  them  conduct. 

!?•  And  water,  though  naturally  a  good  condttctor, 
will  not  conduct  well,  when  frozen  into  ice  by  a  com- 
mon degree  of  cold;  not  at  all,  where  the  cold  is 
extreme. 

18.  Snow  falling  upon  firoxen  ground  has  been  found 
to  retain  its  electricity;  and  to  communicate  it  to  an 
isolated  body,  when  afk;er  fSalKng,  it  has  bem  driven 
about  by  the  wind. 

19.  The  humidity,  contained  in  all  the  equatorial 
clouds  thai  reach  the  polar  regions,  must  there  be  con- 
densed and  &U  in  snow. 

80.  The  great  cake  of  ice  that  eternally  covers  those 
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regions  may  be  too  hard  fiozen  to  permit  the  electricitj^ 
descending  with  that  snow,  to  enter  the  earth. 

21.  It  may  therefore  be  accumulated  upon  that  ice* 

22.  The  atmosphere  being  heavier  in  the  polar  regi-* 
ons  than  in  the  equatorial^  will  there  be  lower ;  as  well 
from  that  cause^  as  from  the  smaller  effect  of  the  cen- 
trifugal force :  consequently  the  distance  of  the  vacuum 
above  the  atmosphere  will  be  less  at  the  poles,  than 
elsewhere;  and  probably  much  less  than  the  distance 
(upon  the  surface  of  the  globe)  extending  from  the  pole 
to  those  latitudes  in  which  the  earth  is  so  thawed  as  to 
receive  and  imbibe  electricity;  (the  frost  continuing  to 
lat.  80,  which  is  ten  degrees,  or  six  hundred  miles  from 
the  pole;  while  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  there  of 
such  density  as  to  obstruct  the  motion  of  the  electric 
fluid,  can  scarce  be  esteemed  above  [  ]  miles). 

23.  The  vacmian  above  is  a  good  conductor. 

24.  May  not  then  the  great  quantity  of  electricity^ 
brought  into  the  polar  regions  by  the  clouds,  which 
are  condensed  there,  and  fall  in  snow,  which  electricity 
would  enter  the  earth,  but  cannot  penetrate  the  ice; 
may  it  not,  I  say,  (as  a  bottk  overcharged)  break  through 
that  low  atmosphere,  and  run  along  in  the  vacuum  over 
the  air  tpwards  the  equator;  diverging  as  the  degrees 
of  longitude  enlarge;  strongly  visible  where  densest^ 
md  becoqung  less  visible  as  it  more  diverges;  till  it 
finds  a  passitg^  to  the  earth  in  more  temperate  dimates^ 
or  is  mingled  with  their  upper  airf 

25.  If  such  an  op^ation  of  nature  were  really  per- 
fpnned,  would  it  not  give  all  the  appeasances  of  an 
aurora  borealisf 

26.  And  would  not  the  auroras  becpme  more  fre- 
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qaent  ajiet  the  approach  of  winter:  not  only  because 
anore  visible  in  longer  nights ;  but  also  because  in  sunr 
mer  the  long  presence  of  the  son  may  soften  the  surface 
of  the  great  ice  cake,  and  render  it  a  conductor,  by 
which  the  accumulation  of  electricity  in  the  polar  re- 
gions will  be  prevented  i 

07.  The  atmo9phere  of  the  polar  regiom  being  made 
more  dense  by  the  extreme  cold,  and  all  the  moisture  in 
that  air  being  frozen  ;  may  not  any  great  light  arising 
therein,  and  passing  through  it,  render  its  density  in 
some  degree  visible,  during  the  night  time,  to  those 
who  live  in  the  rarer  air  of  more  southern  latitudes ; 
and  would  it  not  in  that  case,  although  in  itself  a  com- 
plete and  full  circle,  extending  perhaps  ten  degrees 
from  the  pole,  appear  to  spectators  so  placed  (who 
could  see  only  a  part  of  it)  in  the  form  of  a  segment ;  its 
chord  resting  on  the  horizon,  and  its  arch  elevated  more 
Of  less  above  it  as  st^en  from  latitudes  more  or  less  dis- 
tant; darkish  in  colour,  but  yet  sufficiently  tramparent  to 
permit  some  stars  to  be  seen  through  it. 

28.  The  rays  of  electric  matter  issuing  out  of  a  body, 
diverge  by  mutually  repelling  each  other,  unless  thfr« 
be  some  conducting  body  near,  to  receive  them :  and 
if  that  conducting  body  be  at  a  greater  distance,  they 
yt'iM first  diverge,  and  then  converge  in  order  to  enter  it. 
If  ay  not  this  account  for  some  of  the  varieties  of  figura 
seen  at  times  in  the  motions  of  the  luminous  matter  of 
the  auroras :  since  it  is  possible,  that  in  passing  over 
the  atmosphere,  from  the  north  in  all  directions  or  me- 
ridians, towards  the  equator,  the  rays  of  that  matter 
may  find,  in  many  places,  portions  of  cloudy  region,  or 
moist  atmosphere  under  them,  which  (being  in  the  na- 
Ipr^x^r  negative  state)  may  be  fit  to  receive  them,  and 
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towards  which  they  may  therefore  converge:  and  whea 
one  of  those  receiving  bodies  is  more  than  saturated^ 
they  may  agcin  diverge  from  it,  towards  other  surround- 
ing masses  of  such  humid  atmosphere^  and  thus  form 
the  crowm,  as  they  are  called^  and  other  figures  mca-^ 
tioned  in  the  histories  of  this  meteor  I 

£9.  If  it  be  true  that  the  clouds  which  go  to  the 
polar  regions,  and  carry  thither  the  vapours  of  the 
equatorial  and  temperate  regions,  [have  their]  vapours 
condensed  by  the  extreme  cold  of  the  polar  regions^ 
and  fall  in  snow  or  hail ;  the  winds  which  come  itisok 
those  regions  ought  to  be  generdly  dry,  unless  they 
gain  some  humidity  by  sweeping  the  ocean  in  thmf 
way.  And  if  I  mistake  not,  the  winds  between  the 
north  east  and  the  north  west,  are  for  the  most  part 
dry>  when  they  have  continued  for  some  time. 


[In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1774,  p.  122, 
IB  a  letter  from  Mr.  L  S.  Winn  to  Dr.  Franklin,  stating, 
that  since  he  had  first  made  the  observation  concern* 
ing  the  south  or  south  west  winds  succeeding  an  aurora^ 
he  had  found  it  invariably  obtaining  in  twenty-three  in- 
stances; and  he  adds  in  a  note  a  fresh  confirming 
instance.  In  reply.  Dr.  Franklin  makes  the  following 
conjecture.] 

The  Aurora  Boreala,  though  visible  almost  eveiy 
night  of  clear  weather  in  the  more  northern  regiona 
and  very  high  in  the  atmosphere,  can  scarce  be  visible 
in  England,  but  when  the  atmosphere  is  pretty  dear  of 
clouds  for  the  whole  space  between  us  and  those  re* 
gions ;  and  therefore  are  seldom  visible  here.  This  eiE* 
tensive  cleamess  may  have  been  produced  by  a  I<»g 
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coDtmuaiioe  of  Bortberk  wiods.  When  the  winds  Iwire 
l<»ig  continaed  iu  one  <]piaitef  ^  the  return  is  often  tio* 
lent.  'Allowing  the  fact  so  repeatedly  observed  by  Mir. 
Winn^  perhaps  this  may  account  for  the  vkdence  itf  die 
soQtberly  ^s^ds,  that  soon  follow  the  appearance  of  the 
aurora  on  mi  coasts. 


TO  DR.  L.*   AT    CHARLES-TOWN^  SOUTH-CAROLINA. 
On  Cold  produced  by  Evaporation. 
Sir,  NeohYork,  Jpril  U,  1757- 

IT  is  a  long  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  line 
from  you ;  and,  indeed,  the  troubles  of  our  conntiy^ 
with  the  hurry  of  business  I  have  been  engaged  in  on 
that  account,  have  made  me  so  bad  a  correspondent, 
that  I  ought  not  to  expect  punctuality  in  odiers. 

But  being  about  to  embark  for  England,  I  could  not 
quit  the  continent  without  paying  my  respects  to  you, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  taking  leave  to  introduce  to  your 
acquaintance  a  gentleman  of  learning  and  merit,  colo* 
nel  Henry  Bouquet,  who  does  me  the  favour  to  present 
you  this  letter,  and  with  whom  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
much  pleased. 

Professor  Simpson,  of  Glasgow,  lately  communicated 
to  me  some  ci^rious  experiments  of  a  physician  of  bis 
acquaintance,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  an  extraordi* 
nary  degree  of  cold,  even  to  freezing,  might  be  produo* 
ed  by  evaporation.    I  have  not  bad  leisure  to  repeat 


*  Dr.  Lioing.    EdHvr, 
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and  examine  more  than  the  first  and  easiest  of  them, 
m.— Wet  the  ball  of  a  thermometer  by  a  feather  dipt 
.  in  spirit  of  wjne^  which  has  been  kept  in  the  sanie 
room>  and  has^  of  coarse,  the  same  degree  of  beat  or 
cold.  The  mercury  sinks  presently  three  or  four  de» 
grees^  and  the  quicker^  if,  during  the  evaporation,  you 
blow  on  the  ball  with  bellows;  a  second  wetting  and 
blowing,  when  the  mercury  is  down,  carries  it  yet  lower. 
I  think  I  did  not  get  it  lower  than  five  or  six  degrees 
from  where  it  naturally  stood,  which  was,  at  that  time, 
sixty.  But  it  is  said,  that  a  vessel  of  water  being  placed 
in  another  somewhat  larger,  containing  spirit,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  vessel  of  water  is  surrounded  with  the 
spirit,  and  both  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump;  on  exhausting  the  air,  the  spirit,  evaporating, 
leaves  such  a  degree  of  cold  as  to  freeze  the  water, 
though  the  thermometer,  in  the  open  air,  stands  many 
degrees  above  the  freezing  point. 

I  know  not  how  this  phenomenon  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  but  it  gives  me  occasion  to  mention  some  loose  no- 
tions relating  to  heat  and  cold,  which  I  have  for  some 
time  entertained,  but  not  yet  reduced  into  any  form. 
Allowing  common  fire,  as  well  as  electrical,  to  be  a  fluid 
capable  of  permeating  other  bodies,  and  seeking  an 
equilibrium,  I  imagine  some  bodies  are  better  fitted  by 
nature  to  be  conductors  of  that  .fluid  than  others ;  and 
that,  generally,  those  which  are  the  best  conductors  of 
the  electrical  fluid,  are  also  the  best  conductors  of  this ; 
and  e  contra. 

Thus  a  body  which  is  a  good  conductor  of  fire  rea- 
dily receives  it  into  its  substance,  and  conducts  it 
through  the  whole  to  all  the  parts,  as  metals  and  water 
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do^  and  if  two  bodies^  botb  good  conductors^  one  heat- 
ed, the  other  in  its  common  state,  are  brought  into 
contact  with  each  other,  the  body  which  has  most  fire 
readily  communicates  of  it  to  that  which  had  least,  and 
that  which  had  least  readily  receives  it,  till  an  equili- 
brium is  produced.  Thus,  if  you  take  a  dollar  between 
your  fingers  with  one  hand,  and  a  piece  of  wood,  of  the 
same  dimensions,  with  the  other,  and  bring  both  at  the 
same  time  to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  you  will  find  your- 
self obliged  to  drop  the  dollar  before  you  drop  the 
wood,  because  it  conducts  the  heat  of  the  candle  sooner 
to  your  flesh.  Thus,  if  a  silver  tea-pot  had  a  handle  of 
the  same  metal,  it  would  conduct  the  heat  from  the 
water  to  the  hand,  and  become  too  hot  to  be  used ;  we 
therefore  give  to  a  metal  tea-pot  a  handle  of  wood, 
which  is  not  so  good  a  conductor  as  metal.  But  a 
china  or  stone  tea-pot  being  in  some  degree  of  the  na- 
ture of  glass,  which  is  not  a  good  conductor  of  heat, 
may  have  a  handle  of  the  same  stuif.  Thus,  also,  a 
damp  moist  air  shall  make  a  man  more  sensible  of  cold, 
or  chill  him  more>  than  a  dry  air  that  is  colder,  because 
a  moist  air  is  fitter  to  receive  and  conduct  away  the 
beat  of  his  body.  This  fluid,  entering  bodies  in  great 
quantity,  first  expands  them,  by  separating  their  parts  a 
little,  afterwards,  by  farther  separating  their  parts,  it 
renders  solids  fluid,  and  at  length  dissipates  their  parts 
in  air.  Take  this  fluid  from  melted  lead,  or  from  water, 
the  parts  cohere  again»  the  first  grows  solid,  the  latter 
becomes  ice :  and  this  is  sooner  done  by  the  means  of 
good  conductors.  Thus,  if  you  )ake,  as  I  have  done,  a 
square  bar  of  lead,  four  inches  long,  and  one  inch  thick 
together  with  three  pieces  of  wood  planed  to  the  same 
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dimensions^  and  lay  them^  as  in 
the  margin^  on  a  smooth  boards 
fixt  so  as  not  to  be  easily  separat- 
ed or  moved,  and  pour  into  the 
cavity  they  form,  as  much  melt- 
ed lead  as  will  fill  it,  you  will  see 
the  melted  lead  chill,  and  become 
firm,  on  the  side  next  the  leaden 
bar,  some  time  before  it  chills  on  the  other  three  sides  ia 
contact  with  the  wooden  bars,  though  before  the  lead  was 
poured  in,  they  might  all  be  supposed  to  have  the  same 
degree  of  heat  or  coldness,  as  they  had  been  exposed  in 
the  same  room  to  the  same  air.  You  will  likewise  observe^ 
that  the  leaden  bar,  as  it  has  cooled  the  melted  lead  more 
than  the  wooden  bars  have  done,  so  it  is  itself  more 
heated  by  the  melted  lead.    There  is  a  certain  quantity 
of  this  fluid  called  fire,  in  every  living  human  body> 
which  fluid,  being  in  due  proportion,  keeps  the  parts  of 
the  flesh  and  blood  at  such  a  just  distance  from  each 
other,  as  that  the  flesh  and  nerves  are  supple,  and  the 
blood  fit  for  circulation.     If  part  of  this  due  proportion 
of  fire  be  conducted  away,  by  me^ns  of  a  contact  with 
other  bodies,  as  air,  water,  or  metals,  the  parts  of  our 
skin  and  flesh  that  come  into  such  contact  first  draw 
more  near  together  than  is  agreeable,  and  give  that  sen- 
sation which  we  call  cold;  and  if  too  much  be  con- 
veyed away,  the  body  stiflfens,  the  blood  ceases  to  flow, 
and  death  ensues.    On  the  other  hand,  if  too  much  of 
tills  fluid  be  communicated  to  the  flesh,  the  parts  are 
separated  too  far,  and  pain  ensues,  as  when  they  are  se- 
parated by  a  pin  or  lancet.    The  sensation  that  the  sepa- 
ration by  fire  occasions,  we  call  heat,  or  burning.    My 
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desk  on  which  I  now  write^  and  the  lock  of  my  desk, 
are  both  exposed  to  the  same  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  have  therefore  the  same  degree  of  heat  or  cold; 
yet  if  I  lay  my  hand  successively  on  the  wood  and  on 
the  metal,  the  latter  feels  much  the  coldest,  not  that  it 
is  really  so,  but  being  a  better  conductor,  it  more  rea* 
dily  than  the  wood  takes  away  and  draws  into  itself  the 
fire  that  was  in  my  skin.  Accordingly  if  I  lay  one 
hand,  part  on  the  lock,  and  p&rt  on  the  wood,  and  after 
it  had  lain  so  some  time,  I  feel  both  parts  with  my  other . 
hand,  I  find  the  part  that  has  been  in  contact  with  the 
lock,  very  sensibly  colder  to  the  touch,  than  the  part' 
that  lay  on  the  wood.  How  a  Uving  animal  obtains  its. 
quantity  of  this  fluid  called  fire,  is  a  curious  questibn. 
I  have  shown,  that  some  bodies  (asmeta]s)have  a  power 
of  attracting  it  stronger  than  others ;  and  I  have  some« 
times  suspected,  that  a  living  body  had  some  power  of. 
attracting  out  of  the  air,  or  other  bodies,  the  heat  it 
panted.  Thus  metala  hammered,  or  repeatedly  bent, 
grow  hot  in  the  bent  or  hammered  part.  But  when  i 
consider  that  air,  in  contact  with  the  body,  cools  it ; 
that  the  surrounding  air  is  rather  heated  by  its  contact 
with  the  body ;  that  every  breath  of  cooler,  air  drawn  in^ 
carries  off  part  of  the  bod/s  heat  when  it .  pasaes  out 
again ;  that  therefore  there  must  be  in  the  body  a  fund 
for  producing  it,  or  otherwise  the  animal  would  soon 
grow  cpld ;  I  have, been  rather  incfined  to  think,  that 
the  dmAfire,  as  well  as  the  fluid  air,  is  attracted  by 
pkm  ts  in  their  growth,  and  becomes  consolidated  with 
the.  other  materials  of  which  they  are  formed,  and 
mak^  a  great  part  of  their  substance :  that-  when  they 
CQme  to  be  digested,  and  to  sufier  in  the  vessels  a  kind 
of  fejcoumtation,  part  of  the  fire,  as  well  as  part  of  the 
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air,  recovers  its  fluid  active  state  again,  and  diflfusear 
itself  in  the  body  digesting  and  separating  it :  that  the 
fire  so  reproduced,  by  digestion  and  separation  ronti-^ 
noany  leaving  the  body,  its  place  is  supplied  by  fresh 
quantities,  arising  from  the  continual  separation.  That 
whatever  quickens  the  motion  of  the  fluids  in  an  ani- 
mal quickens  the  separation,  and  reproduces  more  of 
die  fire;  as  exercise.  That  all  the  fire  emitted  by 
wood,  and  other  combustibles,  when  burning,  existed 
in  them  before,  in  a  solid  state,  being  only  discovered 
when  separating.  That  some  fossils^  as  sulphur,  sea* 
coal,  8lc.  contain  a  great  deal  of  solid  fire ;  and  that, 
in  short,  what  escapes  and  is  dissipated  in  the  buminj^ 
of  bodies,  besides  water  and  earth,  is  general^  the  air 
and  fire  that  before  made  parts  of  the  solid.  Thus  I 
imagine  that  animal  heat  arises  by  or  from  a  kind  of  fer-> 
mentation  in  the  juices  of  the  body,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  heat  arises  in  the  liquors  preparing  for  distilla^i^ 
tion,  wherein  there  is  a  separation  of  the  spirituous, 
from  the  watry  and  earthy  parts.  And  it  is  remarka* 
able,  that  the  liquor  in  a  distiller's  vat,  when  in  its 
highest  and  best  state  of  fermentation,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  has  the  same  degree  of  heat  with  the  human  - 
)K>dy ;  that  is,  about  94  or  96. 

Thus,  as  by  a  constant  supply  of  fuel  in  a  chimney,  - 
yon  keep  a  warm  room,  so,  by  a  constant  supply  of - 
food  in  the  stomach,  you  keep  a  warm  body;  only 
where  little  exercise  is  used,  the  heat  may  possibly  be 
conducted  away  too  fast;  in  which  case  such  materiab 
are  to  be  used  for  cloathing  and  bedding,  i^nst  the 
effects  of  aa  immediate  contact  of  the  air,  as  are,  in 
themselves,  bad  conductors  of  heat,  and,  consequently, 
pr^ent  its  being  conununicated  through  their  substance 
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to  the  dr.  Heihce  what  it  called  warmth  in  wool^  and 
its  preference  on  that  account^  to  linen;  wool  not 
being  so  good  a  conductor :  and  hence  all  the  natural 
coverings  of  animals^  to  keep  them  wann^  are  such  as 
retain  and  confine  the  natui^  heat  in  the  bodj,  by 
being  bad  conductors^  such  as  wool^  hair^  feathers^  and 
the  silk  by  which  the  sik-worm>  in  its  tender  embrio 
state^  is  first  cloathed.  Cloathingf  thus  considered^ 
does  not  make  a  man  warm  by  giving  warmth^  but  by 
preventing  the  too  quick  dissipation  of  the  heat  pro* 
duced  in  his  body^  and  so  occasioning  an  accumula- 
tion. 

There  is  another  curious  question  I  wiE  jnst  venture 
to  touch  npon^  viz«  Whence  arises  the  sudden  extra- 
cnrdinary  degree  of  cold^  perceptible  on  mixing  some 
chemical  liquors^  and  even  on  mixing  salt  and  snow, 
where  the  composition  appears  colder  than  the  coldest 
of  the  ingredients?  I  have  never  seen  the  chemical 
mixtures  made^  bnt  salt  and  snow  I  have  often  mixed 
myself,  and  am  fully  satisfied  ihat  the  composition  feels 
much  colder  to  the  touch,  and  lowers  the  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  more  than  either  ingredient  would  do 
separately.  I  suppose,  with  otfiers,  that  cold  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  absence  of  heat  or  fire.  Now  if 
the  quantity  of  fire  before  contained  or  diffused  in  the 
snow  and  salt  was  expelled  in  the  uniting  of  the  two 
matters,  it  must  be  driven  away  either  through  the  air 
or  the  vessel  c<mtaining  them.  If  it  is  driven  off"  thro' 
the  air,  it  must  warm  Uie  air,  and  a  thermometer  held 
over  the  mixture,  vrithout  touching  it,  would  discover 
the  h^t,  by  the  rising  of  the  mercury,  as  it  must,  and 
always  does  in  warm  air. 
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Tliis^  iDdeed^  I  have  not  tried,  but  I  should  guess  it 
would  rather  be  driven  off  through  the  vessel,  espe^ 
cially  if  the  vessel  be  metal,  as  being  a  better  conduce 
tor  than  air ;  and  so  one  should  find  the  bason  warmer 
after  such  mixture.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  vessel 
grows  cold,  ttud  even  water,  in  which  the  vessel  is  some- 
times placed  for  the  experiment,  freezes  into  hard  ice 
on  the  bason.  Now  I  know  not  how  to  account  for 
this,  otherwise  than  by  supposing,  that  the  composition 
is  a  better  conductor  of  fire  than  the  ingredients  sepa- 
rately, and,  like  the  lock  compared  with  the  wood,  has 
a  stronger  power  of  attracting  fire,  and  does  accord- 
ingly attract  it  suddenly  from  the  fingers,  or  a  thermo- 
meter put  into  it,  from  the  bason  that  contains  it,  and 
from  the  water  in  contact  with  the  outside  of  the  ba« 
son ;  so  that  the  fingers  have  the  sensation  of  extreme 
cold,  by  being  deprived  of  much  of  their  natural  fire ; 
the  thermometer  sinks,  by  having  part  of  its  fire  drawa 
out  of  the  mercury;  the  bason  grows  colder  to  the 
touch,  as,  by  having  its  fire  drawn  into  the  mixture,  it 
is  become^  more  capable  of  drawing  and  receiving  it 
from  the  hand ;  and  through  the  bason,  the  water  loses 
its  fire  that  kept  it  fluid ;  so  it  becomes  ice.  One  would 
expect,  th$it  from  all  this  attracted  acquisition  of  fire 
to  the  coniposition,  it  should  become  warmer ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  snow  and  salt  dissolve  at  the  same  time  into 
water^  without  freezing. 

I  am.  Sir,  8cc.  B.  FRANKLIN: 
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TO  THE  SAME  ON  THE  SAME  8VBJBCT, 

Deab  Sib«  London,  June  17^  1758. 

IN  a  former  letter  I  mentioned  the  experiment  for 
cooling  bodies  by  evaporation^  and  that  I  had,  by  re- 
peatedly wetting  the  thermometer  with  common  spi- 
rits, brought  the  mercury  down  five  or  six  degrees- 
Being  lately  at  Cambridge,  and  mentioning  this  in  con- 
versation with  Dr.  Hadley,  professor  of  chemistry  there, 
he  proposed  repeating  the  experiments  widi  ether,  in- 
stead of  common  spirits,  as  the  ether  is  much  quicker 
in  evaporation.  We  accordingly  went  to  his  chamber, 
where  he  had  both  ether  and  a  thermometer.  By  dip- 
ping first  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  into  the  ether,  it 
appeared  that  the  ether  was  precisely  of  the  same  tem- 
perament with  die  thermometer,  which  stood  then  at 
65 ;  for  it  made  no  alteration  in  the  height  of  the  lit- 
tle column  of  mercury.  But  when  the  thermometer 
was  taken  out  of  the  ether,  and  the  ether,  with  which 
the  ball  was  wet,  began  to  evaporate,  the  mercury  sunk 
several  degrees.  The  wetting  was  then  repeated  by  a 
feather  that  had  been  dipped  into  the  ether,  when  the 
mercury  sunk  still  lower.  We  continued  this  opera- 
tion, one  of  us  wetting  the  ball,  and  another  of  the 
company  blowing  on  it  with  the  bellows,  to  quicken 
the  evaporation,  the  mercury  sinking  ail  the  time,  till 
it  came  down  to  7,  which  is  25  degrees  below  the  freea^ 
bg  po>nt,  when  we  left  ofL  Soon  after  it  passed  the 
freezing  point,  a  thin  coat  of  ice  began  to  cover  the 
ball.  Whether  this  was  water  collected  and  condensed 
by  the  coldness  of  the  ball,  from  the  moisture  in  the 
Q  £  air. 
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air,  or  from  our  breath ;  or  whether  the  feather,  when 
dipped  into  the  ether,  might  not  sometime*  go  through 
it,  and  bring  up  some  of  the  water  that  was  under  it, 
I  am  not  certain ;  perhaps  all  might  contribute.  The 
ice  continued  increasing  till  w^  ended  the  es^periment^ 
when  it  appeared  near  a  ^U9^rter  of.  an  inch  thick  all 
over  the  ball,  with  a  number  of  small  spicuW  pointing 
outwards.  From  this  experiment  one  may  see  the  posi 
ubility  of  freezing  a  man  to  death  on  a  warm  sum«> 
mer's  day,  if  he  were  to  stand  in  a  passage  through  which 
the  wind  blew  briskly,  and  to  be  wet  frequently  with 
ether,  a  spirit  that  is  more  inflammable  than  hnskdj, 
or  common  spirits  of  wine. 

It  is  but  within  these  few  years,  that  the  European 

philosophers  seem  to  have  known  this  power  in  naturcj 

of  cooling  bodies  by  evaporation.    But  in  the  east  th^ 

have  long  been  acquainted  with  it.    A  friend  telk  me, 

there  is  a  passage  in  Bemier^s  Travels  through  Indoa- 

tan,  written  near  one  hundred  years  ago,  that  mentions 

it  as  a  practice  (in  travelling  over  dry  desaits  in  that 

hot  climate)  to  carry  water  in  flasks  wrapt  in  wet  wool— 

len  cloths,  and  hung  on  the  shady  side  of  the  camel, 

or  carriage,   but   in  the  free  air;   whereby,   as  the 

cloths  gradually  grow  drier,  the  water  conuined  in 

the  flasks  is  made  cool.    They  have  Kkewise  a  kind  of 

earthen  pots,  unglazed,  which  let.  the  water  gradually 

and  slowly  ooze  through  their  pores,  so  as  to  keep  the 

outside  a  little  wet,  notwithstanding  the  continual  eva^ 

poration,  which  gives  great  coldness  to  the  vessel,  and 

the  water  contained  in  it.    Even  our  common  sailors 

^eem  to  have  had  some  notion  of  this  property;  for  I 

remember,  that  being  at  sea,  when  I  was  a  youth,  I 

observed 
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crtiserVed  ofie  of  the  Milon>  during  a  calm  in  tbe  liight^ 
often  wetting  his  fitigter  in  his  mdtith,  and  then  holding 
it  np  in  the  air,  to  discover,  as  he  said,  if  the  air  had 
aziy  motion,  and  from  which  side  it  eame ;  and  this  he 
Expected  to  do,  by  finding  one  side  of  his  finger  grow 
soddenly  cold,  and  from  that  side  he  .shonld  look  for 
the  next  Mnmd ;  which  I  theii  laughed  at  as  a  fancy. 

May  not  several  phenomena^  hitherto  nnconsidered, 
or  nnacconnted  for,  be  explained  by  this  property? 
During  the  hot  Snnday  at  Philadelphia,  in  June  1750, 
when  the  thermometer  was  ap  at  100  m  the  shade,  I 
sat  in  my  chamber  without  exercise,  only  reading  or 
writing,  with  no  other  cloaths  on  than  a  shirt,  and  a 
pair  of  long  linen  drawers,  the  windows  all  open,  and 
a  brisk  wind  blowing  through  the  houses  tbe  sweat  ran 
off  the  backs  of  my  hands,  and  ray  shirt  was  often  so 
wet,  as  to  indace  me  to  call  for  dry  ones  to. pat  on ;  in 
this  situation,  one  might  have  expected,  diat  the  na- 
tural faeaA  of  the  body  96,  added  to  the  heat  of  the  air 
100,  should  jointly  have  created  or  produced  a  much 
greater  degree  of  heat  in  die  body ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  my  body  never  grew  so  hot  as  tbe  air  that  sur« 
rounded  it,  or  the  inanimate  bodies^  immersed  in  the 
same  air.  For  I  remember  well,  that  the  desk,  when 
I  laid  my  arm  upon  it ;  a  chair,  when  I  sat  down  in  it ; 
and.  a  dry  shirt  out  of  tbe  drawer,  when  I  put  it  on, 
all  felt  exceeding  warm  to  me,  as  if  they  had  been 
warmed  before  a  fire.  And  I  suppose  a.  dead  body 
would  have  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  air,  though 
a  living  one,  by  continual  sweating,  and  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  that  sweat,  was  kept  cold.  May  not  this  be 
a  reason  why  our  reapers  in  Pensylvania,  working  in 
the  open  field,  in  the  clear  hot  sun-shine  common  in 

o  3  our 
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our  harvest-time  *j  find  themselves  well  able  to  go 
through  that  labour^  without  being  much  ta<iommoded 
by  the  heat^  while  they  continue  to  sweaty  and  while 
they  supply  matter  for  keeping  up  that  sweat*  by  drink- 
ing frequently  of  a  thin  evaporable  liquor,  water  mixed 
with  rum ;  but  if  the  sweat  stops,  they  drop,  and  some* 
times  die  suddenly,  if  a  sweating  is  not  agajn  brought 
on  by  drinking  that  liquor,  or,  as  some  rather  chuse  in 
that  case,  a  kind  of  hot  punch,  made  with  water,  mix* 
ed  with  honey,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  vine-* 
gar  i  May  there  not  be  in  negroes  a  quicker  evapora^ 
tion  of  the  perspirable  matter  from  their  skins  and 
lungs,  which,  by  cooling  them  more,  enables  them  to 
bear  the  sun's  heat  better  than  whites  do?  (if  that  is  a 
fact,  as  it  is  said  to  be ;  for  die  alledged  necessity  of 
having  negroes  rather  than  whites,  to  work  in  the  West- 
India  fields,  is  founded  upon  it)  though  the  colour  of 
their  skins  would  otherwise  make  them  more  sensible 
of  the  sun*s  heat,  since  black  cloth  heats  much  sooner, 
and  more,  in  the  sun,  than  white  cloth.  I  am  per- 
suaded, from  several  instances  happening  within  my 
knowledge,  that  they  do  not  bear  cold  weather  so  well 
as  the  whites ;  they  will  perish  when  exposed  to  a  less 
degree  of  it,  and  are  more  apt  to  have  their  limbs  frost- 
bitten; and  may  not  this  be  irom  the  same  cause? 
Would  not  the  earth  grow  much  hotter  under  the  sum- 
mer-sun; if  a  constant  evaporation  from  its  surface, 
greater  as  the  sun  shines  stronger,  did  not,  by  tending 
to  cool  it,  balance,  in  some  degree,  the  warmer  effects 

•  PeDsyWanU  if  in  about  lat.  40,  and  the  suo«  of  courte,  abou.t  IS  de- 
grees higher,  and  therefore  much  hotter  than  in  England.  Their  hanrett 
i^  about  the  end  of  Jooe,  or  beginning  of  JdIj«  when  the  sun  it  ncarlj 
at  the  highcit. 
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of  the  sun's  rays  ?  Is  it  not  owing  to  the  constant  eva- 
poration from  the  surface  of  every  leaf,   that  trees, 
though  shone  on  by  the  sun,  are  always,  even  the 
leaves  themselves,  cool  to  our  sense?  at  least  much 
cooler  than  they  would  otherwise  be  ?  May  it  not  be 
owing  to  this,  that  fanning  ourselves  when  warm,  does 
really  cool  us,  though  the  air  is  itself  warm  that  we 
drive  with  the  fan  upon  our  faces ;  for  the  atmosphei? 
round,  and  next  to  our  bodies,  having  imbibed  as  much 
of  the  perspired  vapour  as  it  can  well  contain,  receives 
no  more,  and  the  evaporation  is  therefore  checked  and 
retarded,  till  we  drive  away  that  atmosphere,  and  bring 
drier  air  in  its  place^  that  will  receive  the  vapour,  and 
thereby  facilitate  and  increase  the  evaporation  ?  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  mere  blowing  of  air  on  ^  dry  body 
does  not  cool  it,  as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself,  by 
blowing  with  a  bellows  on  the  dry  ball  of  a  thermome* 
ter;  the  mercury  will  not  fall ;  if  it  moves  at  all,  it  rar 
ther  rises,  as  being  warmed  by  the  friction  of  the  air 
on  its  surface  f  To  these  queries  of  imagination,  I  will 
only  add  one  practical  observation ;  that  wherever  it  i$ 
thought  proper  to  give  ease,  in  cases  of  painful  inflam- 
mation in  the  flesh  (as  from  burnings,  or  the  like)  by 
cooling  the  part ;  linen  cloths,  wet  with  spirit,  and  ap^ 
plied  to  the  part  inflamed,  will  produce  the  coolness  re, 
quired,  better  than  if  wet  with  water,  and  will  conti- 
nue It  longer.    For  water,  though  cold  when  first  ap^ 
plied,  will  soon  acquire  warmth  from  the  flesh,  as  it 
does  not  evaporate  fiist  enough ;  but  the  clotlis  wet  with 
spirit,  will  continue  cold  as  long  as  any  spirit  is  left  tp 
keep  up  the  evaporation,  the  parts  warmed  escaping  as 
soon  as  they  are  warmed,  and  carrying  off  the  heat 
with  them.        I  am.  Sir,  &c.        B   FRANKLIN, 
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J.  B.*  ESQ.  IN  BOSTON^  TO  B.  FBANKLIN. 

Cancerfdf^  tiie  Hgki  in  SeorWaier. 
Ba«d  at  the  B^yal  Society,  December  6, 17S6. 

Jiofoember  \t,  1753. 

♦  ♦  •  •  WHEN  I  was  at  the  eastward^  I  had  an  oppor^ 
tanity  of  observing  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  sea 
when  disturbed :  at  the  head  and  stem  of  the  vessel,  when 
under  way,  it  appeared  very  bright.  The  best  oppor- 
tunity I  had  to  observe  it  was  in  a  boat,  in  company 
with  several  gentlemen  going  from  Portsmouth,  about 
three  miles,  to  our  vessel  lying  at  the  mouth  of  Pisca- 
taqua  River.  Soon  after  we  set  off  (it  being  in  the 
evening)  we  observed  a  luminous  appearance,  where 
the  oars  dashed  the  water.  Sometimes  it  was  very 
bright,  and  afterwards,  as  we  rowed  along,  gradually 
lessened,  till  almost  imperceptible,  and  then  re-illu* 
mined.  This  we  took  notice  of  several  times  in  the 
passage.  When  I  got  on  board  the  vessel,  I  ordered  a 
pail  to  be  dipped  up,  ftill  of  sea^water,  in  which,  on 
the  water's  being  moved,  a  sparkling  light  appeared. 
I  took  a  linen  cloth,  and  strained  some  of  the  water 
through  it,  and  there  was  a  like  appearance  on  the 
cloth,  which  soon  went  off;  but  on  rubbing  the  cloth 
with  my  finger,  it  was  renewed.  I  then  carried  the 
cloth  to  the  light,  but  could  not  perceive  any  thing 
upon  it  which  should  cause  that  appearance. 

Several  gentlemen  were  of  opinion,  that  the  sepa- 
rated particles  of  putrid,  animal,  and  other  bodies, 
floating  On  the  ^urfbce  of  the  sea,  might  cause  that  ap^ 
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pearance^  for  putrid  fish^  See.  they  saidj  will  cause  it : 
•nd  the  sea-anioials  which  have  died,  and  other  bodies 
putrified  therein  since  the  creation,  might  afford  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  these  particles  to  cover  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  the  surface  of  the  sea;  which  particles 
being  differently  dispersed,  might  account  for  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  light  in  the  appearance  above-men*- 
tiojied.  But  this  account  seems  liable  to  this  obvious 
objection,  that  as  putrid  fish,  &c.  make  a  luminous 
appearance  without  being  moved  or  disturbed,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  supposed  putrid  particles  on  the 
aarfaoe  of  the  sea,  should  always  appear  luminous, 
where  there  is  not  a  greater  light ;  and,  consequently, 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea,  covered  with  those 
particles,  should  always,  in  dark  nights,  appear  lumi- 
aous,  without  being  disturl)ed.    But  this  is  not  fact. 

i^mong  the  rest,  I  threw  out  my  conjecture,  that  the 
said  appearance  might  be  caused  by  a  great  number  of 
little  animals,  floatmg  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which, 
on  being  disturbed^  nught,  by  expanding  their  finns, 
or  otherwise  moving  themselves,  expose  such  a  part  of 
their  bodies  as  exhibits  a  luminous  appearance,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  a  glow-worm,  or  fire-fly :  that 
these  animals  may  be  more  numerous  in  some  places 
than  others ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  appearance  above- 
mentioned  being  fainter  and  stronger  in  different  places, 
might  be  owing  to  that :  that  certain  circumstances  of 
weather,   &c.  might  invite  them  to  the  surface,  on 
which,  in  a  calm^  they  might  sport  themselves  and 
glow;  or  in  storms,  being  forced  up,  make  the  same 
I4>pearance. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the  sea  may 

be  Stocked  with  aoimaicula  for  this  purpose^  as  we  find 
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4i]i  nature  crowded  with  life.    But  it  seems  difficult  to 
conceive  that  such  small  portions  of  matter^  even  if 
they  were  wholly  luminous^  should  affect  our  sight; 
much  more  so^  when  it  is  supposed  that  only  a  part  of 
them  is  luminou?.    But,  if  we  consider  some  other  ap« 
pearances^  we  may  find  the  same  difficulty  to  conceive 
of  them ;  and  yet  we  know  they  take  place.    For  in* 
stance,  the  flame  of  a  candle,  which,  it  is  said,  may 
l>e  seen  four  miles  round.    The  light  which  fills  this 
circle  of  eight  miles  diameter,  was  contained,  when  it 
first  left  the  candle,  within  a  circle  of  half  an  inch  dia- 
;meter.    If  the  densi^  of  light,  in  these  circumstances, 
he  as  those  circles  to  each  other,  that  is,  as  the  squares 
of  their  diameters,  the  candle-light,  when  come  to  the 
eye,  will  be  1O277O93S760O  times  rarer  than  when  it 
quitted  the  half  inch  circle.    Now  the  aperture  of  the 
eye,  tlirough  which  the  light  passes,  does  not  exceed 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  the  portion  of  the 
lesser  circle,  which  corresponds  to  this  small  portion  of 
the  greater  circle,   must  be  proportionably,   that  is, 
1027709337600  times  less  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch; 
and  yet  this  infinitely  small  point  (if  you  will  allow  the 
expression)  affords  light  enough  to  make  it  visible  four 
miles ;  or,  rather,  affords  light  sufficient  to  affect  the 
sight  at  that  distance. 

The  smallness  of  the  animalcula  is  no  objection  then 
to  this  conjecture;  for  supposing  them  to  be  ten  thou- 
sand times  less  than  the  minimttm  visibUe,  they  may,  not- 
withstanding, emit  light  enough  to  affect  the  eyes,  and 
so  to  cause  the  luminous  appearance  aforesaid.  This 
conjecture  I  send  you  for  want  of  something  better  ♦  ♦  ♦• 
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TO  MB.  P,  F,*  IN  NEWPOBT. 

On  the  Saltness  qf  Sca-ff^aier. 

SiR^  London,  May  7,  1760. 

******  IT  has,  indeed  J  as  yoa  observe,  been 
the  opinion  of  some  tery  great  naturalists,  that  the  sea 
is  salt  only  from  the  dissolution  of  mineral  or  rock^alt^ 
which  its  waters  happened  to  meet  with.  But  this 
opinion  takes  it  for  granted  that  all  water  was  originally 
fresh>  of  which  we  can  have  no  proof.  1  own  I  am 
Inclined  to  a  different  opinion,  and  rather  think  all  die 
water  on  this  globe  was  originally  salt,  and  that  the 
fresh  water  we  find  in  springs  and  rivers,  is  the.pro* 
duce  of  distillation.  The  sun  raises  the  vapours  from 
the  sea,  whichibrm  clouds,  and  fall  in  rain  upon  the 
land,,  and  springs  and  rivers  are  formed  of  that  rain. 
As  to  the  rock-salt  found  in  mines,  I  conceive,  that  in- 
stead of  communicating  its  saltness  to  the  sea,  it  is  it- 
self drawn  from  the  sea,  and  that  of  course  the  sea  is 
now  fresher  than  it  was  originally.  This  is  only  ano- 
ther effect  of  nature's  distillery,  and  might  be  performed 
various  ways. 

It  is  evident  from  the  quantities  of  sea-shells,  and 
the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes  found  in  high  lands,  that 
the  sea  has  formerly  covered  them.  Then,  either  .the 
sea  has  been  higher  than  it  now  is,  and  has  fallen  away 
from  those  high  lands,  or  tliey  have  been  lower  than 
they  are,'  and  were  lifted  up  out  of  the  water  to  their 
present  height,  by  some  internal  mighty  force,  such  as 
we  still  feel  some  remains  of,  when  whole  cotitinents 


*  Peter  Frftoklia.    Editw. 
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are  moved  by  earthquakes.  In  either  case  it  may  be 
supposed  that  large  hollows,.  :or  valleys  among  hills^ 
might  be  left  filled  with  sea-water,  which  evaporating, 
and  the  fluid  part  drying  away  in  a  course  of  years, 
would  leave  the  salt  covering  the  bottom;  and  that 
salt  coming  afterwards  to  be  covered  with  earth, 
from  the  flwigbboQiing'hiHs,  could  only  f>e  found  by 
digging  tbrough  that  earth.  Or,  as  we^  know  froni 
their  effects^  that  there  are  deep  fiery  caverns  uhder 
the  earth,  add  even  under  the  sea,  if  at  any  time  the 
sea  leaks  into  any  of  them,  the  fluid,  parts  of  the  water 
BSBst  evaporate  from*  that  hcsit,  and  pass  off  through 
some  volcano,  wbHe  the  salt  remains,  and  by  degrees, 
and  continual  acretion,  becomes  a  great  mass.  Thus 
the  cavern  may  at  length  be  filled,  and  the  volcano 
connected  with  it  cease  burning,  as  many  it  is  said 
hate  done;  and  future  miners,  penetrating  such  cavern, 
find  what  we  cdl  a  saltHinine.  This  is  a  fancy  I  had 
on  visiting  the  sak-minesr  at  Northwicb,  with  my  ton. 
I  send  yon  a  piece  of  the  rock-salt  which  he  brought 
up  with  him  out  of  the  mine;    •**•*• 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.  B.  FRANKLIN. 


TO  MISS  STBPHENSON. 


On  the  BffM'  pf  Air  mk  the  Bar&metet,  and  the  Ben^  d&ived 
firtm  tHit  SHufy  qf  Insect9. 

Craven  Street,  June  11,  1760, 
TIS  a  veiy  sensible  question  you  ask,  how  the  air 
can  affect  the  barameter,  when  its  opening  appears 
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Mvered  with  wood  ?  If  indeed  it  w^bs  90  dosely  covered 
M  to  admit  of  no  commumcatioii  of  tbe  outwfurd  air 
to  the  surfaee  of  the  mercury^  the  change  of  weight  in 
ihe  air  conld  not  poasibly  affect  it  Bot  the  least  cre^ 
vice  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  a  pinhole  will  do  tbe 
baainess.  And  if  you  could  look  bebbd  tbe  frame 
to  which  your  barometer  is  fixed>  you  would  certainly 
find  some  small  opening. 

There  are  indeed  some  barometers  in  which  tbe  body 
of  mercury  at  the  lover  end  is  contained  in  a  close 
leather  bag,  and  so  ^e  air  canatot  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  mercury ;  yet  the  same  effect  is  pnn 
duced.  For  tbe  leather  being  flexible^  when  the  bag 
is  pressed  by  any  additional  weight  of  air  it  omtracts^ 
and  the  mercury  is  fbroed  up  into  the  tube;  when  the 
air  becomes  lighter^  and  its  pressure  less,  the  weight 
of  the  mercury  prevails,  and  it  descends  again  into  the 
bag« 

Yoor  obaervadon  ou  what  you  have  lately  read  con* 
coming  insects  is  very  just  and  solid*  Superficial 
minds  are  apt  to  desjMse  diose  who  make  that  part  of 
the  creation  their  study,  as  mere  triflers ;  but  certainly 
the  worU  has  been  much  obliged  to  them.  Under  the 
care  and  management  of  man,  the  labours  of  the  little 
silkworm  afford  employment  and  subsistence  to  diou- 
saads  of  families,  and  become  an  immenise  article  of 
commerce.  The  bee,  too,  yields  us  its  deUeious  ho* 
aey,  and  its  wax  useful  to  a  multitude  of  purposes. 
Another  insect,  it  is  said^  produces  the  cochineal,  from 
whence  we  have  our  rich  scarlet  dye.  The  usefulness 
of  the  cantharides  or  Spanish  flies,  in  medicine,  is 
known  to  all,  and  thousands  owe  their  lives  to  that 
|cQowled^«  By  human  industiy  and  obseryatipn,  o^er 
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properties  of  other  insects  may  possibly  be  hereafter 
discovered,  and  of  eqnal  utility.    A  diorough  aoqnain*^ 
tance  with  the  nature  of  these  little  creatures  may  also 
enable  mankind  to  prevent  the  increase  of  soch  as  ave 
noxious,  or  secure  us  against  the  mischiefs  th^  occa^ 
sion.    These  things  doubtless  yout  books  make  mf6n- 
tion  of:  I  can  only  add  a  particular  late  instance  which 
I  had  from  a  Swedish  gentleman  of  good  credit.  In  the 
green  timber,  intended  for  ship-building  at  the  king's 
yards  in  that  country,  a  kind  of  worms  were  found, 
which  every  year  became  more  numerous  and  more 
pernicious,  so  diat  die  ships  were  greatly  damaged  be-^ 
fore  they  came  into  use.    The  king  sent  Linnseus,  the 
great  naturalist,  from  Stockholm,  to  enquire  into  the 
aifair,  and  see  if  the  mischief  was  capable  of  any  reme- 
dy.   He  found,  on  examination,  that  the  worm  was 
produced  from  a  small  egg,  deposited  in  the  little  rough- 
nesses on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  by  a  particular  kind 
of  fly  or  beetle ;  from  whence  the  worm,  as  soon  as  it 
was  hatched,  began  to  eat  into  the  substance  of  the 
wood,  and  afiter  some  time  came  out  again  a  fly  of  the 
parent  kind,  and  so  the  species  increased.    The  season 
in  which  the  fly  laid  its  eggs,  Linnssus  knew  to  be  about 
a  fortnight  (I  think)  in  the  month  of  May,  and  at  no 
other  time  in  the  year.    He  therefore  advised,  tha^ 
some  days  before  that  season,  all  the  green  tin^bev. 
should  be  thrown  into  the  water,  and  kept  under  water 
till  the  season  was  over.    Which  being  done  by  the 
king's  order,  the  flies  missing  their  usual  nests,  could 
not  increase ;  and  the  species  was  either  destroyed  or 
went  elsewhere;  and  the  wood  was  effectually  preserv- 
ed, for  after  the  first  year,  it  became  too  dry  and  hard 
for  their  purpose. 

There. 
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There  is,  however,  a  prudent  moderation  to  be  used 
in  studies  of  this  kind.  The  knowledge  of  nature  may 
be  ornamental,  and  it  may  be  useful ,  but  if  to  attain  an 
eminence  in  that,  we  neglect  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  essential  duties,  we  deserve  reprehension.  For 
there  is  no  rank  in  natural  knowledge  of  equal  dignity 
tod  importance  with  that  of  being  a  good  parent,  a 
good  child,  a  good  husband,  or  wife,  a  good  neighbour* 
or  friend,  a  good  subject  or  citizen,  that  is,  in  short,  a 
good  christian.  Nicholas  Gimcrack,  therefore,  who 
neglected  the  care  of  his  family,  to  pursue  butterflies, 
was  a  just  object  of  ridicule,  and  we  must  give  him  up 
as  fair  game  to  the  satyrist. 

Adieu^  my  dear  friend,  and  believe  me  ever 

Yours  affectionately, 

B.  FRANKLIN. 


TO    THE    SAME. 

On  the  Bristol  fi^aters,  and  the  Tide  in  Rivers. 
My  dear  Friend,        London,  Sept.  13, 1760. 
I  HAVE  your  agreeable  letter  from  Bristol,  which  I 
-take  this  first  leisure  hour  to  answer,  having  for  some 
time  been  much  engaged  in  business. 

Your  first  question.  What  is  the  reason  the  water  at  thin 
fiace,  though  cold  at  the  spring,  becomes  warm  by  pump'- 
ingf  It  will  be  most  prudent  in  me  to  forbear  attempt- 
ing to  answer,  till,  by  a  more  circumstantial  account, 
you  assure  me  of  the  fact.  I  own  I  should  expect  that 
operation  to  warm,  not  so  much  the  water  pumped,  as 
the  person  pumping.--«-The  nibbing  of  dry  solids  toge« 
1  ther 
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ther  has  been  long  observed  to  produce  heat;  but  the 
like  effect  has  never  yet^  that  I  have  heardi  been  pro- 
duced by  the  mere  agitation  of  fluids,  or  friction  of 
fluids  with  solids.  Water  in  a  bottle  shook  for  hours 
by  a  mill^hopper,  it  is  said,  discovered  no  sensible  addi- 
tion of  heat.  The  production  of  animal  heat  by  exer- 
cise is  therefore  to  be  accounted  for  in  another  man- 
ner,  which  I  may  hereafter  endeavour  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with. 

This  prudence  of  not  attempting  to  give  reasons  be- 
fore one  is  sure  of  facts,  I  learnt  from  one  of  your  sex^. 
who,  as  Selden  tells  us,  being  in  company  with  some 
jgentlemen  that  were  viewing,  and  considering  some? 
thing  which  they  called  a  Chinese  shoe,  and  disputing 
earnestly  about  the  manner  of  wearing  it,  and  how  it 
could  possibly  be  put  on;  put  in  her  word,  and  said 
modestly.  Gentlemen,  are  you  sure  it  is  a  shoef — Should 
mot  that  be  settled Jirst? 

But  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  what  I  said  to 
you  about  the  tide  in  rivers,  and  to  that  end  shall  make 
a  figure,  which  though  not  very  like  a  river,  may  serve 
to  convey  my  meaning. — ^Suppose  a  canal  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  long,  communicating  at  one  end  with 
the  sea,  and  filled  therefore  with  sea  water.  I  ohuse  a 
canal  at  first,  rather  than  a  river,  to  throw  out  of  consi- 
deration the  effects  produced  by  the  streams  of  fresh 
water  from  the  land,  the  inequality  in  breadth,  and  the 
crookedness  of  courses. 
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Let  A,  C,  be  the  bead  of  the  canal;  C^  D^  the  bot- 
tom of  it;  D,  F,  the  open  mouth  of  it  next  the  sea. 
Let  the  strait  pricked  line,  B,  G,  rejwresent  low  water 
mark  the  whole  length  of  the  canal.  A;  F,  high  water 
mark  :~Now  if  a  person  standing  at  E>  and  observing 
at  the  time  of  high  water  there,  that  the  CM9l  is  quite 
full  at  that  place  up  to  the  line  £,  sbpuld  conclude  that 
the  canal  is  equally  full  to  the  same  height  from  end  tp 
end,  and  therefore  there  was  as  much  more  water  eome 
into  the  canal  since  it  was  down  at  low  water  mark,  as 
woidd  be  included  in  the  oblong  space  A,  B,  G,  F,  he 
would  begveatly  mistaken.  For  the  tide  is  a  wave,  and 
the  top  of  the  wav«,. which  makes  high  water,  as  well  lis 
every  other  lower  part,  is  /progressive;  and  it  is  high 
water  sncoessively,  but  not  at  the  same  time,  in  all  the 
several  points  between  G,  F,  and  A,  B^ — ^And  in  such 
a  length  aa  I  have  mentbned  it  is  low  water  at  F,  G, 
and  aho  at  A,  B,  at  or  near  the  same  time  with  its 
beuig  high  water  at  J£,*  so  that  the  surface  of  the  wateir 
in  the  oanal,  during  that  situation,  is  propevly  repre- 
.sented  by  itke  <nirve  pricked  line  B,  £,  G.  And  on  the 
jother  hand,  when  it  ia  low  watef  at  £,  U,  it  is' high  wai- 
ter both  at  F,  6,  and  at  A,  B,  at  <Nr  near  the  same 
time:  and  the  surface  would  then  be  described  by  the 
inverted  curve  line.  A,  H,  F. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  you  will  easily  see,  that  there 
jnust  be  very  little  more  water  in  the  canal  at  what  we 
call  high  water,  than  there  is  at  low  water,  those  terms 
not  relating  to  the  whole  canal  at  the  same  time,  but 
successively  to  its  parts.  And  if  you  suppose  die  canal 
aix  times  as  long,  the  case  would  not  vary  as  to  the 
iquantity  of  water  at  different  times  of  the  tide;  there 
would  only  be  six  waves  in  the  canal  at  the  same  time, 

VOL.  II.  H  instead 
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instead  of  one^  and  the  hollows  in  the  water  would  be 
eqnal  to  the  bills. 

That  this  is  not  mere  theory^  but  conformable  to 
fact,  we  know  by  our  long  rivers  in  America.   The  De- 
laware, on  which  Philadelphia  stands,  is  in  this:  parti- 
cular similar  to  the  canal  I  have  supposed  of  one  wave : 
for  when  it  is  high  water  at  the  Capes  or  mouth  of  the 
ri^etj  it  is  also  high  water  at  Philadelphia,  which  stands 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  sea;  and 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  low  water  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  two  high  waters;  where,  when  it  comes  to>be 
high  water,  it  is  at  the  same  time  low  water  at  the 
Capes  and  at  Philadelphia.   And  the  longer  rivers  have 
isome  a  wave  and  half,  soi^e  two,  three,  or  four  wares, 
UGcording  to  their  length.    In-  the  shorter  rivers  of  this 
island^/  ohe  may 'see  the  sarnie  thing  in  part:  for  instance, 
.it  is. high  water  at  Gravesend  an  hour  before  it  is  high 
water  at  London  Bridge;    and  twenty/ miles  bdow 
Gravesend  an  hour  before  it  is  high  water  at*  Grates 
end. .  Therefore  at  the  time  of  high  .water  at  Gravesend 
•the  topof  the  wave  is  there,  and  the;  water  is  iben  not 
^o  high:by  soifte  feet.wbere  the  top  of  the  wave  wpts  an 
'hour  bdibie,  or  where  it  will  be  an  hoar  after,  as  it  is 
jiist/khen  at  Gravesend.  . 

Now  we  are  not  to  supp6se^  that  because  the  swell  or 
top  of  the  wave  runs  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  that  therefore  the  current,  or  water  itself  of  which 
the  wave  is  cofnposed,  runs  at  that  rate.  Far  from  it. 
To  conceive  this  motion  of  a  wave,  make  a  small  expe- 
riment or  two.  Fasten  one  end  of  a  cord  in  a  window 
near  the  top  of  a  house,  and  let  the  other  end  come 
down  to  the  ground;  take  this  end  in  your  hand,  and. 
you  may,  by  a  sudden  motion/  occasion  a  wave  in  the 
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eord  that  will  nm  i|uite  up  to  the  window;  but  though 
the  wave  is  progressive  from  your  hand  to  the  window^ 
the  parts  of  the  rope  do  not  proceed  with  the  wave> 
but  remain  where  they  were^  except  only  that  kind  of 
motion  that  produces  the  wave*  So  if  you  throw  a 
atone  into  a  pond  of  water  when  the  toriace  is  still  and 
«au>oth^  you  will  see  a  circular  wave  proceed  from  the 
stope  as  its  centre^ quite  tp  the  sides  of  the  pond;  but 
the  water- does  not  proceed  with  the  wave^  it  only  rises 
and  falls  to  form  it  in  the  different  parts  of  its  course ; 
and  the  waves  that  foUow  the  firsts  all  make  use  of  the 
sfune  water  with  their  predecessors. 

But. a  wave  in  wat^r  is  not  indeed  in  all  circumstan- 
ces exactly  like  that  in  a  cord;  for  water  being  a  fluid, 
.and  gravitating  to  tfie  earth,  it  natupdly  runs  from  a 
higher  place  to  a  lower;  therefore  the^  parts  of  the  wave 
in  wa^r  do  actually  run  a  little  both  ways  from  its  top 
towards  its  lower  sides,  which  the  parts  of  the  wave  in 
the  cord  cannot  do.  Thus,  when  it  is  high  and 
atanding  water  at  Gravesend,  the  water  twenty  miles 
below  has  been  running  ebb,  or  towards  the  sea  for 
an  hour,  or  ever  since  it  was  high  water  there; 
but  the  water  at  London  Bridge  will  run  flood,  or 
from  the  sea  yet  another  honr,  till  it  is  high  water, 
or  the  top  of  the  wave  arrives  at  that  bridge,  and 
then  it  will  have  run  ebb  an  hour  at  Gravesend,  &c.8cc. 
Now  this  motion  of  the  water,  occasioned  only  by  its 
gravity,  or  tendency  to  run  from  a  higher  place  to  a 
lower,  is  by  no  means  so  swift  as  the  motion  of  the 
wave.  It  scarce  exceeds  perhaps  two  miles  in  an 
hour. 
IS  it  went  as  the  wave  does  twenty  miles  an  hour,  no 
H  2  ships 
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ships  could  ride  at  anchor  in  such  a  stream^  nor  boats 
row  against  it. 

In  common  speech^  indeed;  this  current  of  the  water 
both  ways  from  the  t<^  of  the  wave  is  caUed  the  tide; 
thus  we  sSLj,  t1$e  tide  runs  strongy  the  tide  turn  at  the  rtUe 
of  one,  two,  or  three  miles  an  hour,  tfc.  and  when  we  are 
at  a  part  of  the  river  behind  the  top  of  the  wave,  and 
find  the  water  lower  than  high-water  mark,  and  run- 
ning towards  the  sea,  we  «ay,  the  tide  runs  ebb;  and  when 
we  are  before  the  top  of  the  wave,  and  find  the  water 
higher  than  low-water  mark,  and  running  from  the  sea, 
we  say,  the  tide  rumjlood;  but  these  expressions  are  only 
locally  proper;  for  a  tide,  strictly  speaking,  h  one  trhole 
wave,  including  all  its  parts  highei*  and  lower,  and  these 
waves  succeed  one  another  about  twice  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

Tliis  Tnotion  of  the  water,  occaisioned  by  its  gravity, 
wiD  e5q)lam  to  you  why  the  water  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers  may  te  saher  at  high  water  than  at  low.  ISome 
x>f  the  salt-water,  as  the  tide  wave  enters  the  river,  ruiis 
from  its  top  and  fore  side,  and  mixes  with  the  fiiesh, 
and  also  pushes  it  back  up  the  river. 

Supposing  that  the  water  commonly  runs  during 'the 
"flood  at  the  rate  of  twomiles'inan  hour,  and  that  the 
flood  runs  five  hours,  you  see  that  it  can 'bring  at  most 
into  our  canal  only  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  tbe 
space  included  in  the  breadth  of  the  canal,  ten  mil^  of 
its  length,  and  the  depth  between  low  and  high-water 
mark;  which  is  but  a  fourteenth  part  of  what  woiild  be 
necessary  to  fi:ll  all  ^e  space  between  low  and  'high- 
water  mark,  for  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  the  whole 
length  of  the  canal. 

And 
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And  indeed  such  a  quantity  of  water  as  would  fill  that 
whole  space^  to  run  iii  and  out  eveiy  tide,  must  create 
so  outrageous  a  current^  as  would  do  infinite  damage  to 
the  shores^  shippings  &c.  and  make  the  navigation  of  a 
river  almost  impracticable. 

I  have  made  this  letter  longer  than  I  intended^,  and 
therefore  reserve  for  another  what  I  have  further  to  say 
an  the  subject  ctf  tides  and  rivers.  I  shall  now  only 
add,  that  I  have  not  been  exact  in  the  numbers^  because 
I  would  avoid  perplexing  you  with  minute  calcolations, 
my  design  at  present  being  chiefly  to  give  you  distinct 
and  clear  ideas  of  the  first  principles. 

After  writing  six  folio  p^^ges  of  philosophy  to  a 
young  giri^  is  it  neceflsary  to  finish  such  ai  letter  with  a 
compliment?— -Is  not  sudi  a  letter  of  itself  a  compli*'* 
mentf — Does  it  not  say,  she  has  a  mind  thirsty  after 
knowledge,  and  capable  of  receiviiig  it;  and  that  the 
most  agreeable  things  one  can  write  to  her  are  those 
that  tend  to  the  improvement  of- her  understanding  P — 
It  does  indeed  say  ail  this,  but  then  it  is  still  no  com-* 
pliment ;  it  is  no  more  than  plain  honest  truth,  which 
is  not  the  character  of  a  compliment.  So  if  I  would 
finish  my  letter  in  the  mode,  I  should  yet  add  some 
thing  that  means  nothing,  and  is  merely  civil  and 
polite.  But  being  natuniDy  aukwaid  at  every  oironm« 
sance  of  ceremony,  I  AaSL  not  attempt  it.  I  had  rather 
conclude  abrapdy  with  what  pleases  me  more  than  any 
compliment  can  please  yoo,  that  I  am  allowed  to  sub^ 
vcribe  myself 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

B.  FRANKLIN. 

a5S=ssasi    ■ .  i      ■    i    t        *i 
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TO   THE    SAME. 

On  the  same  Su^ect. 

Cratfen-street,  Monday,  March  30^  1761. 

My  dear  Friend^ 

SUPPOSING  the  fact^  that  the  water  of  the  well  at 
Bristol  is  warmer  after  spmetime  pumping,  I  think 
your  manner  of  accomiting  for  thsit  increased  warmdi 
veiy  ingenious  and  probable.  .  It  did  not  occur,  to  me^ 
and  therefore  I  doubted  of  the  Act, 

You  are^  I  think  quite  right  in  your  opinion,  that 
the  rising  of  the.  tides  in  rivers  is  not  owing  to  the  im- 
mediate infiuence  of  the  moon  on  the  rivers.  It  is  ra^- 
ther  a  subsequent  effect  of  the. influence  of  the  moon 
on  the  sea,  and  does  not  make  its  appearance  in  some 
rivers  till. the  moon  has  long  parsed  by.  I  have  not  ex- 
pressed myself  clearly,  if  you  have  understood  me  to 
mean  otherwise.  You  know  I  have  mentioned  it  as  a 
fact,  that  there  are  in  some  rivers  several  tides  all  ex- 
isting at  the  same  time;  that  is,  two,  three,  or  more, 
high-waters,  and  as  many  low-waters,  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  river,  which  cannot  possibly  be  all  effects 
of  ^  moon  8.  immediate  action  on  that  river ;  but  they 
may  be  sabsequait  effects  of  her  action  on  the  sea. 

In  the  enclosed  paper  you  will  find  my  sentiments  on 
several  points  relating  to  the  air,  and  the  evaporation 
of  water.  It  is  Mr.  Collinson's  copy,  who  took  it  from 
one  I  sent  through  his  hands  to  a  correspondent  in 
France  some  years  since;  I  have,  as  he  desired  me,  cor- 
rected the  mistakes  he  made  in  transcribing,  and  must 
letum  it  to  him;  but  if  you  think  it  worth  while,  you 
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may  take  a  copy  of  it:  I  would  have  saved  you  any 
trouble  of  that  kind,  but  had  not  time. 

Some  day  in  the  next  or  the  following  week,  I  pur« 
pose  to  have  the  pleasure  of  sedng  you  at  Wanstead: 
I  shall  accompany  your  good  mamma  thither,  and  stay 
till  the  next  morning,  if  it  may  be  done  without  incom- 
moding your  family  too  much. — We  may  then  dis- 
course any  points  in  that  paper  that  do  not  seem  clear 
to  you ;  and  taking  a  walk  to  lord  Tilney's  ponds,  make 
a  few  experiments  there  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
tides  more  fully.  In  the  mean  time,  believe  me  to  be, 
with  the  highest  ^teem  and  regard,  your  sincerely  af- 
fectionate friend, 

B.FRANKLIN. 


TO   THE    SAME. 

Salt-Waicr  rendered  fresh  by  Distiliation.^Method  of  relieving 
Thirst  by  Sea-Waier, 

Craven^treet,  August  10,  176I. 

WE  are  to  set  out  this  week  for  Holland,  where  we  may 
possibly  spend  a  month,  but  purpose  to  be  at  home 
.again  before  the  coronation.  I  could  not  go  without 
taking  leave  of  you  by  a  line  at  least,  when  I  am  so 
many  letters  in  your  debt. 

In  yours  of  May  19,  which  I  have  before  me,  you 
speak  of  the  ease  with  which  salt  water  may  be  made 
fresh  by  distillation,  supposing  it  to  be,  as  I  had  said, 
that  in  evapoiation  the  air  would  take  up  water  but  not 
the  salt  that  was  mixed.with  it.  It  is  true  that  distilled 
sea  water  will  not  be  salt,  but  there  are  other  disagree- 
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able  qualities  that  rise  with  the  water  in  discillation ; 
which  indeed  seteml  besides  Dr.  Hales  have  endea.* 
voured  by  some  means  to  prevent ;  but  as  yet  their  me- 
thods have  not  been  brought  much  into  use. 

1  have  a  singular  opinion  on  this  subject^  which  I 
will  venture  to  communici^  to  you^  though  I  doubt 
you  will  rank  it  among  my  whims.  It  is  certain  that 
the  skin  has  imbibing  as  well  as  discharging  pores;  wit- 
ness the  effects  of  a  blistering  plaister^  &c.  I  have  read 
that  a  man^  hired  by  a  physician  to  stand  by  way  of  ex- 
periment in  the  open  air  naked  during  a  moist  nighty 
weighed  near  three  pounds  heavier  in  the  morning.  I 
have  often  observed  myself,  that  however  thirsty  I  may 
have  been  before  going  into  the  water  to  swim,  I  am 
never  long  so  in  the  water.  These  imbibing  pores, 
however,  are  very  fine,  perhaps  fine  enough  in  filtering 
to  separate  salt  from  water;  for  though  I  have  soaked 
(by  swimming,  when  a  boy)  several  hours  in  the  day  for 
several  days  successively  in  salt-water,  I  never  found 
my  blood  and  juices  salted  by  that  means,  so  as  to  make 
me  thirsty  or  feel  a  salt  taste  in  my  mouth:  and  it  is 
remarkable^  that  the  flesh  of  sea  fish,  though  bred  in 
salt-water,  is  not  salt.— Hence  I  imagine,  that  if  people 
at  sea,  distressed  by  thirst  when  their  fresh  water  is  un- 
fortunately spent,  would  make  bathing-tubs  of  their 
empty  water-casks,  and,  filling  them  with  sea-water, 
sit  in  them  an  hour  or  two  each  day,  they  might  be 
greatly  relieved.  Perhaps  keeping  their  clothes  con- 
stantly wet  might  have  an  almost  equal  effect;  and 
this  witliout  danger  of  catching  cold.  Men  do  not 
catch  cold  by  wet  cloaths  at  sea.  Damp,  but  not  wet 
linen  may  possibly  give  colds ;  but  no  one  catches  cold 
by  bathing,  and  no  clothes  can  be  wetter  than  water 
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itself.  Why  damp  clothes  sboQld  then  occasion  colds, 
is  a  enrions  question^  the  discussion  of  which  I  resery^ 
ibr  ft  future  letter^  or  some  fbtare  conrversation. 

Adieu,  my  little  philosopher.  Present  my  req>ectfbl 
eompliments  to  the  good  ladies  your  aunts,  and  to  miss 
Pitt;  and  beUeve  me  ever 

Your  affectionate  friend. 

And  humble  Servant, 

B.  FRANKLIN. 


TO    THE    SAME. 


Tendency  qf  Rivers  to  the  Sta.^£Jbct  qfthe  Sw^a  Bay$  on  Chikt 
qfdiferem  Cohurs. 

My  beae  Friend,  Sqfi.  20,  1761. 

IT  is,  as  you  observed  in  our  late  conversation,  a 
Tery  gcmcral  opinion,  that  all  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  of 
deposite  their  waters  there.  Tis  a  kind  of  audacity  to 
call  such  genemi  opinions  in  question,  and  may  subjecfe 
one  to  censure.  But  we  must  hazard  something  in 
t^hat  we  think  the  cause  of  truth :  and  if  we  propose 
Our  objections  modestly,  we  shall,  though  mistaken,  de- 
serve a  censure  less  severe,  than  when  we  are  both  mis- 
taken and  insolent. 

That  some  rivers  run  into  the  sea  is  beyond  a  doubt  2 
such,  £di  instance,  are  the  Amaaons,  and  I  think  the 
Oronoko  and  the  Mississippi.  The  proof  is,  tliat  their 
waten  are  fresh  ^uhe  to  the  sea,  and  out  to  some  dis- 
tance from  the  land.  Our  question  is,  whether  the  fresh 
waters  of  those  rivers  whose  beds  are  iSilkd  with  salt 
5  water 
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water  to  a  considerable  distance  up  from  the  sea  (as 
the  Tliamesy  the  Delaware,  and  the  rivers  that  comma- 
nicate  with  Cbesapeak-bay  in  Virginia)  do  ever  arrive 
at  the  sea  ?  And  as  I  suspect  they  do  not,  I  am  now  to 
acquaint  you  with  my  reasons;  or,  if  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  be  reasons,  my  conceptions  at  least,  of  this 
matter. 

The  common  supply  of  rivers  is  from  springs,  which 
draw  their  origin  from  rain  that  has  soaked  into  the 
earth.  The  union  of  a  number  of  springs  forms  a  river. 
The  waters  as  they  run,  exposed  to  the  sun,  idr,  and 
wind,  are  continually  evaporating.  Hence  in  travelling 
one  may  often  see  where  a  river  runs,  by  a  long  blueisb 
mist  over  it,  though  we  are  at  such  a  distance  as  not 
to  see  the  river  itself.  The  quantity  of  this  evapora- 
tion is  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  surface  ex- 
posed by  the  same  quantity  of  water  to  those  causes  of 
evaporation.  While  the  river  runs  in  a  narrow  con- 
fined channel  in  the  upper  hilly  country,  only  a  small 
snr£Bu:e  is  exposed;  a  greater  as  the  river  widens.  Now 
if  a  river  ends  in  a  lake,  as  some  do,  whereby  its  waters 
are  spread  so  wide  as  that  the  evaporation  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  all  its  springs,  that  lake  will  never  overflow : 
-^And  if  instead  of  ending  in  a  lake,  it  was  drawn  ii^to 
greater  length  as  a  river,  so  as  to  expose  a  surface  equal 
in  the  whole  to  that  lake,  the  evaporation  would  be 
equal,  and  such  river  would  end  as  a  canal;  when  the 
ignorant  might  suppose,  as  they  actually  do  in  such 
cases,  that  the  river  loses  itself  by  running  under  ground, 
whereas  in  truth  it  has  run  up  into  the  air. 

Now,  many  rivers  that  are  open  to  the  sea  widen 
much  before  they  arrive  at  it,  not  merely  by  the  addi- 
tional waters  they  receive,  but  by  having  their  course 
2  stopped 
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Stopped  by  the  opposing  flood-tide;  by  being  turned 
back  twice  in  twenty-four  hours^  and  by  finding  broader 
beds  in  the  low  flat  countries  to  dilate  themselves  in ; 
bence  the  evaporation  of  the  fresh  water  is  proportion- 
ably  increased ;  so  that  in  some  rivers  it  may  equal  the 
springs  of  supply.  In  such  cases,  the  salt  water  comes 
up  the  river,  and  meets  the  fresh  in  that  part  where,  if 
there  were  a  wall  or  bank  of  earth  across  from  side 
to  side,  the  river  would  form  a  lake,  fuller  indeed  at 
some  rimes  than  at  others,  according  to  the  seasons, 
but  whose  evaporation  would,  one  time  with  another, 
be  e()ual  to  its  supply. 

When  the  communication  between  the  two  kinds  of 
water  is  open,  this  supposed  wall  of  separation  may  be 
conceived  as  a  moveable  one,  which  is  not  only  pushed 
some  miles  higher  up  the  river  by  every  flood  tide  from 
the  sea,  and  carried  down  again  as  far  by  every  ride  of 
ebb,  but  which  has  even  this  space  of  vibration  removed 
nearer  to  the  sea  in  wet  seasons,  when  the  springs  and 
brooks  in  the  upper  country  are  augmented  by  the  fail- 
ing rains,  so  as  to  swell  the  river,  and  farther  from  the 
sea  in  dry  seasons. 

Within  a  few  miles  above  and  below  this  moveable 
Kne  of  separation,  the  different  waters  mix  a  little, 
partly  by  their  motton*to  and  fro,  and  partly  from  the 
greater  specific  gravity  of  the  salt  water,  which  inclines 
it  to  run  under  the  fWsh,  while  the  fresh  water,  being 
lighter,  runs  over  the  salt. 

Cast  your  eye  on  the.  map  of  North  America,  and 
0bserve  the  bay  of  Chesapeak  in  Virginia,  mentioned 
above;  you  will  see,  communicating  with  it  by  their 
mouths,  lh^  great  rivers  Sasquebanah,  Potowmack, 
Rappidianock^  York,  and  James,  besides  A  number  of 
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smaller  streams^  each  as  big  as  the  Thames.  It  has 
been  proposed  by  philosophical  writers^  that  to  com- 
pute how  much  water  any  river  discharges  into  the  sea 
in  a  given  time^  we  should  measure  its  depth  and  swift- 
ness at  any  part  above  the  tide ;  as^  for  the  Thames,  at 
Kingston  or  Windsor.  But  can  one  imagine^  that  if 
all  the  water  of  those  vast  rivers  went  to  the  sea,  it 
would  not  first  have  pushed  the  salt  water  out  of  that 
narrow-mouthed  bay,  and  filled  it  rith  fresh  ?-*-The 
Sasquehanah  alone  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  this^ 
if  it  were  not  for  the  loss  by  evaporation.  And  yet 
that  bay  is  salt  quite  up  to  Annapolis. 

As  to  our  other  subject,  the  different  degrees  of  beat 
imbibed  from  the  sun's  rays  by  cloths  of  different  co- 
lours, since  I  cannot  find  the  notes  of  my  experiment 
to  send  you,  I  must  give  it  as  well  as  I  can  from  me- 
moiy. 

But  first  let  me  mention  an  experiment  you  may 
easily  make  yourself.  Walk  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  your  garden  when  the  sun  shines,  with  apart  of  your 
dress  white,  and  a  part  black ;  then  apply  your  hand  to 
them  alternately,  and  you  will  find  a  very  great  differ- 
ence in  their  warmth.  The  black  will  be  quite  hoi  to 
the  touch,  the  white  still  cool. 

Another.  Try  to  fire  th^  paper  with  a  burning  glass. 
If  it  is  white,  you  will  not  easily  burn  it;— but  if  you 
bring  the  focus  to  a  black  spot,  or  upon  letters,  written 
or  printed,  the  paper  will  immediately  be  on  fire  under 
the  letters, 

Thus  fullers  and  dyers  find  black  cloths,!  of  equ§l 
thickness  with  white  ones,  and  hung  out  equally  wet, 
dry  in  the  sun  much  sooner  than  the  white,  being  more 
readily  heated  by  the  sun's  rays.    It  is  the  same  before 
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a  fire;  the  heat  of  which  sooner  penetrates  black  stock- 
ings than  white  ones^  and  so  is  apt  sooner  to  bum  a 
man's  shins.  Also  beer  much  sooner  warms  in  a  black 
mug  set  before  the  fire^  than  in  a  white  one,  or  in  a 
bright  silver  tankard. 

My  experiment  was  this.  I  took  a  number  of  little 
square  pieces  of  broad  cloth  from  a  taylor^s  pattern* 
card,  of  various  colours.  TTiere  were  black,  deep  blue, 
lighter  blue,  green,  purple,  rad,  yeOow,  white,  and  other 
colours,  or  shades  of  coIouib.  I  laid  them  ail  out  upon 
the  snow  in  a  bright  sun-shiny  morning.  In  a  few 
hours  (I  cannot  now  be  exact  as  to  the  time)  the  black, 
being  warmed  most  by  the  sun,  was  sunk  so  low  as  to 
be  below  the  stroke  of  the  sun^s  rays ;  the  dark  blue  al- 
most as  low,  the  lighter  blue  not -quite  so  much  as  the 
dark,  the  other  colours  less  as  they  were  lighter;  and 
the  quite  white  remained  on  the  surface  of  the  snow^ 
not  having  entered  it  at  all. 

Whait  signifies  phSosophy  that  does  not  apply  to 
some  use^ — May  we  not  learn  from  hence,  that  bladk 
-clothes  are  not  so  fit  to  wear  in  a  hot  sunny  climate  or 
season,  as  white  ones^  because  >in  such  clothes  the  body 
is  more  heated  by  the  sun  when  we  walk  abroad,  and 
we  at  the  same  time  heated  -by  the  exeveise,  whidi 
double  heat  is  apt  to  bring  on  putrid  dangerous  fevers  f 
That  soldiers  and  seamen,  who  must  march  and  labour 
in  the  sun,  should  in  the  East  or  West  Indies  have  an 
uniform  of  white?  That  summer  hats,  for  men  or  wo- 
men, should  be  white,  as  repelling  that  heat  which  gives 
iiead-achs  to  many,  and  to  some  the  fatal  stroke  that 
•die  -French  call  the  amp  de  soleili  That  the  ladies  sum« 
mer  hats,  however,  should  be  lined  with  black,  as  not 
reverberating  on  their  faces  those  rays  which  are  re- 
flected 
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fleeted  upwards  from  the  earth  or  water?  That  the  put- 
ting a  white  cap  of  paper  qjt  linen  tpithin  the  crown  of  a 
black  hat,  as  some  do^  will  not  keep  out  Uie  heat,  though 
it  would  if  placed  without.  That  fruit-walls  being 
blacked  may  receive  so  much  heat  from  the  sun  in  the 
day-time,  as  to  continue  warm  in  some  degree  through 
the  night,  and  thereby  ijpreserve  the  ffuit  from  frosts^  or 
forward  its  growth  I — with  sundry  oti^er  particulars  of 
leas  or  greater  importaoce,  that  will  occur  fcom  time  to 
time  to  attentive  mindsi  ? — lam,      , 

Yours  cifiectioni^ely, 

B.FRANKLIN. 


•     TO   "MR.  ROPKIKSON.    '*  '       ' 

On  the  Vh  Inertia:  qf  Matter, 
Sir,  Philadelplm,  \li».  [ 

ACCORDING  to  my  promise^  I,  send  you  in,  writing 
my  observations  on  your  book* :  you  will  he  the  better 
able  to  consider  them;  which  I  desire  you  to  do. at 
your  leisure,  and  to  set  me  right  where  I  am  wrppg. 

I  stumble  at  the  threshold  of  thebuildingj  ap^itbere- 
fiure  have  not  read  farther.  The  author's  vm  inertia 
etsetUial  to  matter,  upon  which  the  whole  syork  k  ftMindr 
ed,  I  have  not  been  able  to  comprehend.  And  I  do 
not  think  he  demonstrates  at  all  dearly  (at  least  to  me 
be  does  not)  that  there  is  really  such  a  property  itL 
matter. 

He  says.  No.  2.  ''  Let  a  given  body  or  mass  of  mat- 
ter be  called  a,  and  let  any  given  celerity  be  called  c. 

*  BvUer't  Inquiry  into  Uie  Nttnre  of  the  Hamio  Soul.    B.  V. 
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That  cdmty  doubled^  tripled^  &c.  or  halved,  thirded. 
Sic.  will  be  2  e^  3  c/8lc.  or  |  r,  J  r,  &c.  respectively :  also 
the  body  doubled,  tripled,  or  halved,  thirded,  will  be 
£  a,  3  a,  or  4  fl,  V  ^>  respectively .*'    Thus  far  is  dear.-^ 
Bat  he  adds,  *'  Now  to  move  the  body  a  with  the  cele- 
rity Cy  requires  a  certuu  force  to  be  impressed  upon  it ; 
and  to  move  it  with  a  celerity  as  2  c,  requires  twUt  that 
force  to  be  impressed  upon  it,  8ic."    Here  I  suspect 
some  mistake  creeps  in  by  the  author's  not  distinguish- 
ing between  a  great  force  applied  at  once,  or  a  small 
one  continually  applied,  to  amass  of  matter,  in  order  to 
move  it.    I  think  it  is  generally  allowed  by  the  philo- 
sophers, and,  for  aught  we  know,  is  certainly  true,  that 
there  is  no  mass  of  matter,  how  great  soever,  but  may 
be  moved  by  any  force  how  small  soever  (taking  friction 
out  of  the  question)  and  this  small  force  continued, 
will  in  dme  bring  the  mass  to  move  with  any  velocity 
whatsoever^-^Oor  author  himself  seems  to  allow  this 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  No.  2.  when  he  is  subdi- 
'  aiding  his  celerities  and  forces :  for  as  in  continuing  tlie 
division  to  eternity  by  his  method  of  4  c,  ^  r,  }  c,  x  e, 
8u;.  you  can  never  come  to  a  fraction  of  velocity  that 
is  equal  to  o  c;,  or  no  celeri^  at  all;  so  dividing  the 
force  in  the  same  manner,  you  can  never  come  to  a 
fraction  of  fofee  that  will  not  produce  an  equal  fraction 
of  celerity^*— Where  then  is  the  mighty  vis  inertise,  and 
what  is  its  strei^tfa ;  when  the  greatest  assignable  mass 
of  matter  will  give  way  to,  or  be  moved  by  the  least 
assignable  force  f  Suppose  two  globes,  equal  to  the  sun 
and  to  one  another,  exactly  equipoised  in  Jove's  ba- 
lance ;  suppose  no  friction  in  the  centre  of  motion,  in 
the  beam  or  elsewhere :  if  a  musketo  then  were  to  light 
pn  one  of  them,  would  he  not  give  motion  to  them  both, 
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causing  one  to  d^cend  and  the  other  to  rise  i  If  it  is 
objected^  tbat  tbe  force  of  gravity' bejps  one  globe,  to 
desceod^  I  answ^^  the  qome  foree  opposes  the  other^s 
ming :  here  is  an  equality  4iat  leaves  the  whole  motioii 
Xo  he  produced  by  the  tnusketo^  without  whom  those 
globes  would  oot  be  moved  at  aU.-*-What  then  doe^ 
vis  inertia  do  in  this  case  i  and  what  other  effect  could 
we  expect  if, there  were  no  mch  thing?  Surely  if  it  weie 
any  thjuig  more  rhan  a  -pha^tom^  there  might  be  enojMgjh 
of  it  in  sDch  vast  bodies  to  annihilate^  by  its  opposition 
to  fliol;io<i^  so  trifling  a  force  i 

Our  fiulhor  would  haye  reasoned  moce  clearly,  I 
.think>  ifj  as  be  has  used  tbe  lettear  a  for  a  certain  quaa- 
itity  c^  matter,  and  c  for  a  certain  quantity  of  celerity, 
he  had  employed  one  letter  more,  and  put  /  perhaps, 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  force.  This  let  us  suppose  to 
be  done ;  and  then  as  it  is  a  maxim  that  the  force  of  bo- 
dies in  motion  is  equal  to  the  quaatity  of  matter  multi- 
plied by  the  celerity,  (<nf^===cXm) ;  and  as  the  fenee  re- 
ceived by  and  subsisting  in  matter,  when  it  is  put  ia 
motion ,  can  never  exceed  the  force  giuen ;  so  if/moves 
u  with  c,  there  mustneeds  be  reqniied  2f  to  move  a  with 
S  c ;  for  a  moviug  with  %  c  would  have  a  fovee  equal  So 
9.f,  which  it  could  not  receive  from  1  /;  and  this,  not 
because  there  is  such  a  dning  as  vis  iBertise,  for  the 
case  would  be  the  same  if  that  had  no  existence ;  but  be- 
cause nothing  can  give  more  than  it  has,  if  ly  can  to 
1  a  give  1  c,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  giving  it  l/; 
(i.  e.  if  force  applied  to  matter  at  rest,  can  put  it  in  mo- 
tion, and  give  it  equal  force)  where  .then  is  vis  inertiae  i 
If  it  existed  at  ail  in  matter,  should  we  not  find  the 
.quantity  of  its  resistance  substracted  from  the  force 
givenf 
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Id  No.  4.  our  author  goes  on  and  says,  '^  the  body  a 
requires  a  certain  force  to  be  impressed  on  it  to  be  mov- 
ed with  a  celerity  as  c,  or  such  a  force  is  necessary ;  and  • 
therefore  makes  a  certain  resistance,  8ic«  A  body  as  £  a 
Inquires  twice  that  force  to  be  moved  with  the  same  cele- 
rity, or  it  makes  twice  that  resistance ;  and  sO  on."-^ 
This  I  think  is  not  true ;  but  that  the  body  fi  a  moved 
bj  the  force  1/  (^though  the  eye  may  judge  otherwise  of 
it)  does  really  move  with  the  same  celerity  as  it  did 
when  impelled  by  the  same  force ;  for  £  a  is  compound- 
ed of  1  a+l  a  I  and  if  each  of  the  1  a's  or  each  part  of 
the  compound  were  made  to  move  with  I  c  (as  they 
might  be  by  2/)  then  the  whole  would  move  with  2  c, 
and  not  with  1  c,  as  our  author  supposes.  But  if^p^ 
plied  to  £  a,  makes  each  a  move  with  |  c ;  and  so  the 
whole  moves  with  1  c ;  exactly  the  same  as  1  a  was 
made  to  do  by  1/ before.  What  is  equal  celerity  but 
a  measuring  the  same  space  by  mooing  bodies  in  the  same 
tim^y— -Now  if  1  a  impelled  by  l/measures  100  yards 
in  a  minute ;  and  in  2  a  impelled  by  1  y^  each  a  mea- 
sures 50  yards  in  a  minute^  which  added  make  100 ;  are 
BOt  the  celerities  as  the  forces  equal  i  and  since  force 
and  celerity  in  the  same  quantity  of  matter  are  always 
ixkpraptniion  to  each  other^  why  should  we^  when  the 
quantity  of  matter  is  doubled^  allow  the  force  to  conti- 
nue unimpaired^  and  yet  suppose  one  half  of  the  celerity 
to  be  lost  ? — I  wonder  the  more  at  our  author^s  mistake 
in  this  point,  since  in  the  same  number  I  find  him  ob- 
serving :  "  We  may  easily  conceive  that  a  body  a$3  a, 
4  a,  8cc.  would  make  3  or  4  bodies  equal  to  once  a,  each 
of  which  would  require  once  the  first  force  to  be  moved 
with  the  celerity  cJ*  If  then  in  3  a,  each  a  requires 
once  the  first  force  /  to  be  moved  with  the  celerity  c, 
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tvQftiU  not  each  move  with  the  force  /  and  celerity  c  i 
and  contequendy  the  whole  be  5  a  moving  with  9  f 
and  3  cf  After  so  distinct  an  observation^  how  conld  he 
miss  of  the  consequence^  and  imagine  that  1  c  cdid  3  c 
were  the  same  ?  Thus  as  our  author's  abatement  of  cele^ 
rity  in  the  case  of  8  a  moved  by  1/  is  imaginary,  so 
must 'be  his  additional  resistance. — And  here  again,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  effect  of  the  vis  inertise. 

In  No.  6,  he  tells  us>  ''  that  all  this  is  likewise  certain 
when  taken  the  contrary  wayi  viz*/rom  motion  toreti; 
for  the  body  a  moving  with  a  certain  velocity^  as  c,  re- 
quires a  certain  degree  of  force  or  resistance  to  stop 
that  motion,  8lc.  fcc.'*  that  is,  in  other  words,  equal 
force  is  necessary  to  destroy  force.  It  may  be  so*  But 
how  does  that  discover  a  vis  inertias  i  would  not  the 
effect  be  the  same  if  tkere  were  no  such  thit^  ?  A  force 
1 /strikes  a  body  1  a,  and  moves  it  with  the  celerity  1 
c,  i.  e.  with  the  force  1/:  It  requires,  even  according  to 
our  author,  only  an  opposing  1  /to  stop  it.  But  ought 
it  not  (if  there  were  a  vis  inerttss)  to  have  not  only  the 
force  1  /,  bat  an  additional  force  equal  to  the  force  of 
vis  inertiie,  that  cbMmaU  power  by  which  a  body  endea-- 
vomn  with  all  its  might  to  coiUinue  in  Us  praeni  ttaie, 
whMer  of$noiion  orratf  I  say,  ought  there  not  to  be: 
an  opposing  force  equal  to  the  sum  of  these  ?— The  truth 
however  is,  that  there  is  no  body,  how  large  soever, 
moving  with  any  velocity,  bow  great  soever,  but  may 
be  stopped  by  any  opposing  force,  how  small  soever, 
continaally  applied.  At  least  all  our  modem  philoso* 
pliers  agree  to  tell  us  so. 

Let  me  turn  the  thing  in  what  light  I  please,  I  cannot 
discover  the  vis  inertiee,  nor  any  effect  of  it.    It  is  al- 
lowed by  all,  that  a  body  1  a  moving  with  a  velocity 
3  1  c. 
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i  c,  and  a  force  1  /  ihiking  another  body  1  a  at  re«t> 
they  will  afterwards  move  on  t(^ether,  eatih  with  4  c  and 
if;  whicb>  as  I  said  before,  is  equal  in  the  whole  to 
1  c  and  If.  If  yjs  inertias,  tis  in  this  case,  neither 
abatis^  the  force  nor  the  velocity  of  bodies,  what  does  it^ 
or  how  does  it  discover  itself  i 

I  imagine  I  majr  venture  to  ecAiclude  my  bbservatiOna 
<tai  this  piece,  almost  in  the  words  of  the  author ;  that 
if  the  doctrines  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  and  the 
existence  of  God  and  of  divine  prbvidence  are  demons^ 
trable  firom  no  plainer  principles^  the  deist  [i«  e.  thei8(\ 
has  a  desperate  cause  in  hand.  I  oppose  niy  theist  ta 
bis  atheist,  because  I  think  they  are  diametrically  oppo«J 
site ;  and  not  near  of  kin,^  as  Mr.  Whitfield  seems  to 
suppose ;  where  (in  his  journal)  he  tells  us,  ''  Mi  B# , 
wasa  deist,  Ihadabnoet  said  an  atheist;^  that  is^  chalky  X 
had  ahnost  said  charcoaL 

The  din  of  the  market*  increases  upon  me  $  and 
that,  with  frequent  interruptions,  has^  I  find,  made  me 
say  spme  things  twice  over;  and,  I  suppose,  forget 
some  others  I  intended  to  say.  It  has,  however,  one 
good  effect,  as  it  obliges  me  to  come  to  the  relief  of 
your  patienee  with 

Your  humUe  servant, 

6.  FRANKLIN. 

*  PMlactelphm  market,  ia  which  Dr.  Frftnklinli^ed.    B.  V. 
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TO  JOHN  PBINGLE^  M.  D.  AND  F.  R.  S. 

On  tfte  different  Strata  of  the  Earth, 

Sir,  Craven-Street,  Jan.  6,  1758. 

I  RETURN  you  Mr.  Mitchell's  paper  on  the  strata 
of  the  earth**^  with  thanks.  The  reading  of  it,  and  pe- 
rusal of  the  draft  that  accompanies  it,  have  reconciled' 
me  to  those  convulsions  which  all  naturalists  agree  this 
globe  has  suffered.  Had  the  different  strata  of  clay, 
gravel,  marble,  coals,  lime-stone,  sand,  minerals,  &c. 
continued  to  lie  level,  one  under  the  other,  as  they  may 
be  supposed  to  have  done  before  those  convulsions,  we 
should  have  had  the  use  only  of  a  few  of  the  uppermost 
of  the  strata,  the  others  lying  too  deep  and  too  difficult 
to  be  come  at;  but  the  shell  of  the  earth  being  broke, 
and  the  fragments  thrown  into  this  oblique  position,  the 
disjointed  ends  of  a  great  number  of  strata  of  different 
kinds  are  brought  up  to  day,  and  a  great  variety  of 
useful  materials  put  into  our  power,  which  would  other- 
wise have  remained  eternally  concealed  from  us.  So 
that  what  has  been  usually  looked  upon  as  a  ruin  suffer- 
ed by  this  part  of  the  universe,  wasj  in  reality,  only  a 
preparation,  or  means  of  rendering  the  earth  more  fit 
for  use,  more  capable  of  being  to  mankind  a  convenient 
and  comfortable  habitation. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  great  esteem,  yours,  &c. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 


*  See  this  paper  afterwnrds  printed  in  the  PhUotophic€d  TranMethns. 
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TO  THE  ABBE  SOULAVIE. 

Oecationed  bj  hk  sending  me  ftome  notes  he  had  taken  of  what  I  had  taid 
Id  him  in  conversation  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth.  I  wrote  it  to  set  him 
right  ia  some  points  wherein  he  had  mistaken  my  meaning.* 

SiB,  Passy,  September  2,2,  1782. 

I  RETURN  the  papers  with  some  corrections.  I 
did  Dot  fiad  coal  mines  under  the  calcareous  rock  in 
Derbyshire.  I  only  remarked^  that  at  the  lowest  part 
of  that  rocky  mountain  which  was  in  sight,  there  were 
oyster  shells  mixed  in  the  stone  ;  and  part  of  the  high 
county  of  Derby  being  probably  as  much  above  the 
level  of  the  sea^  as  the  coal  mines  of  Whitehaven  were 
below  it,  seemed  a  proofs  that  there  bad  been  a  great 
boulevenement  in  the  surface  of  that  island^  some  part  of 
it  having  been  depressed  under  the  sea,  and  other  parts^ 
which  had  been  under  it,  being  raised  above  it.  Such 
changes  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  globe,  seemed  to 
me  unlikely  to  happen,  if  the  earth  were  solid  to  the  cen- 
tre. I  therefore  imagined,  that  the  internal  parts  might 
be  a  fluid  more  dense,  and  of  greater  specific  gravity  than 
any  of  the  solids  we  are  acquainted  with,  which  there- 
fore might  swim  in  or  upon  that  fluid.  Thus  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  would  be  a  shelly  capable  of  being 
broken  and  disordered  by  the  violent  movements  of  the 
fluid  on  which  it  rested.  And  as  air  has  been  compres- 
sed by  art  so  as  to  be  twice  as  dense  as  water^  in  which 

■a—-  '  'TT 

*  In  an  American  periodical  poblication*  this  paper  is  said  to  have  been 
•0  endorsed  in  Dr.  Franklin's  hand.  We  extract  the  paper  itself,  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society^  where  it  was  read 
Nor.  f  1, 1788.  The  two  papers  that  follow  it  are  from  the  same  work 
and  were  read  in  the  Society  the  first  preceding  daj,  and  tho  other  Jan« 
)5, 1790.    Ediurr.      - 
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case,  if  such  air  and  water  could  be  contained  in  a 
strong  gluss  vesftel,  the  air  would  be  seen  to  take  the 
lowest  place,  and  the  water  to  float  above  and  upon  it ; 
and  as  we  know  not  yet  the  degree  of  density  to  which 
ur  may  be  compressed,  and  M*  Amontons  calculated, 
that  its  density  increasing  as  it  approached  the  centrej 
in  the,  same  proportion  as  above  the  surface,  it  would  at 
the  depth  of  leagues,  be  heavier  than  gold,  possi- 
bly the  dense  fluid  occupying  the  internal  parts  of  die 
globe  might  be  air  compressed.  And  as  the  force  of 
expansion  in  dense  air  when  heated  is  iq  proportion  to 
its  density,  this  central  nir  might  {tfford  another  agent 
to  move  the  surface,  as  well  as  be  of  use  in  keeping 
alive  the  subterraneous  fires ;  though,  as  you  observe,  the 
sudden  rarefaction  of  water  coming  into  contact  with-^ 
out  those  fires,  may  also  be  an  agent  sufficiently  strong 
for  that  purpose,  when  acting  between  the  inpumbeqt* 
earth  and  the  fluid  on  which  it  rests, 

If  one  might  indulge  imagination  in  supposing  how 
such  a  globe  was  formed,  I  should  conceive,  that  all 
the  elements  in  separate  particles  being  originally  mixe4 
in  confusion,  and  occupying  a  great  space,  they  would 
(as  soon  as  the  almighty  fiat  prd^ned  gravity,  or  th^ 
mutual  attraction  of  certain  parts,  ^nd  the  mutual  re- 
pulsion of  others,  to  exist)  all  move  to  their  common 
centra :  that  the  air  being  a  fluid  whose  parts  repel  each 
other,  though  drawn  to  the  common  centre  by  their 
gravity,  would  be  densest  towards  the  centre,  and  rarer 
as  more  remote ;  consequently  all  matters  Kghter  than 
the  central  parts  of  that  air,  and  immersed  in  it,  would 
recede  from  thfe  centre,  and  rise  till  they  arrived  at  that 
region  of  the  air  which  was  of  the  same  specific  grar 
vity  with  themselves,  where  they  would  rest;  whilf 

other 
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Other  matter^  mixed  with  the  fighter  air,  would  descend, 
and  the  two  meeting  would  form  the  sheU  of  the  first 
earth,  leaving  the  upper  atmosphere  nearly  clear.  The 
original  movement  of  the  parts  towards  their  commoa 
centre  would  naturally  form  a  whiri  there ;  which  would 
continneupon  the  turning  of  the  new-formed  globe  npoa 
its  axis,  and  tlie  greatest  diameter  of  the  shell  would  be 
in  its  equator.  If  by  any  accident  afterwards  the  axis 
should  be  changed,  the  dense  internal  fluid,  by  altering 
its  form,  must  burst  the  shell,  and  throw  all  its  sub« 
stance  into  the  confusion  in  which  we  find  it.  I  will 
not  trouble  you  at  present  with  my  fancies  concerning 
the  manner  of  forming  the  rest  of  our  system.  Superior 
beingiB  smile  at  our  theories,  and  at  our  presumption  ia 
making  them.  I  will  just  mention,  diat  your  obsenration 
of  the  ferruginous  nature  of  the  lava  which  is  thrown 
out  from  the  depths  of  our  volcanoes^,  gi^ve  me  gieat 
pleasure.  It  has  long  been  9^  supposition  of  mine,  that 
the  iron  contained  in  the  surface  of  the  globe  has  made 
it  capable  of  becoming,  as  it  is,  a  great  magnet;  diat 
the  floid  of  magnetism  perhaps  exists  in  ail  space ;  so 
that  thei^  is  a  magnetical  north  and  south  of  the  um«» 
ven^i  as  well  91s  of  this  globe,  and  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  a  m^n  to  tiy  from  star  to  star,  he  might  go« 
vem  his  course  by  tl>e  ppmpass;  that  it  was  by  the 
power  of  this  general  ^uignetism  this  globe  became  a 
particular  magnet.  In  soft  or  hot  iitrn  the  fluid  of 
magnetisn^  is  naturally  diffused  equally;  when  within 
the  in^Qcpce  of  the  miignet  it  in  drawn  to  one  end  of 
the  iron,  made  denser  there  and  rfur^r  ikt  the  other. 
While  the  iron  continues  soft  and  hot,  it  is  only  a  tem« 
porary  magnet ;  if  it  CQpls  or  grpws  hard  in  that  situa- 
t^op,  it  beconies  a  peim^ent  qncj  the  magnetic  fluid 
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not  easily  resmning  its  equiUbritim.    Perhaps  it  maj 
be  owing  to  the  pennanent  magnetism  of  this  gldbe^ 
^hich  it  had  not  at  first,  that  its  axis  is  at  present  kept 
parallel  to  itself,  and  not. liable  to  the  changes  it  for-^ 
merly  suffered,  which  occasioned  the  rapture  of  its 
sheU,  the  submersions  and  emersions  of  its  lands  and 
the  confusion  of  its  seasons.    The  present  polar  and 
equatorial  diameters  differing  from  each  other  near  ten 
leagues,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  in  case  some  power 
should  shift  the  axis  gradually,  and  place  it  in  the  pre- 
sent equator,  and  make  the  new  ecijiator  pass  through 
the  present  pol^,  what  a  sinking  of  the  waters  would 
happen  in  the  present  equatorial  regions,  and  what  a 
rising  in  the  ptesent  polar  regions ;  so  that  vast  tracts 
would  be  discovered,  that  now  are  under  water,  and 
others  covered,  that  are  dow  dry,  the  water  rising  and 
sinking  in  the  different  totremes  near  five  leagues. 
Such  an  operatibn  as  this  possibly  occasioned  much  of 
Europe,  and  anlong  the  rest  this  Mountain  of  Pa«y 
on  which  I  lite,  and  which  is  composed  of  limestone, 
rock  and  sea^shelis,  to  be  abandoned  by  the  sea,  and  to 
change  its  ancient  cHmate,  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  hot  one.    The  globe  being  now  become  a  perfect 
itiagnet,  we  are,  perhaps,  safe  from  any  change  of  its 
axis.    But  we  are  still  subject  to  the  accidents  on  the 
surface,  which  are  occasioned  by  a  wave  in  the  inter* 
nal  ponderdus  fluid ;  and  such  a  wave  is  producible  by 
the  sudden  violent  explosion  you  mention,  happening* 
from  the  junction  of  water  and  fire  under  the  earBi, 
which  not  only  lifts  the  incumbent  earth  that  is  over 
the  explosion,  but  impressing  with  the  same  force  the 
fluid  under  it,  creates  a  wave,  that  may  run  a  thousand 
leagues,  lifting,  and  thereby  shaking,  successivelyj  all 
2  the 
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the  cfMiotrieauiid^  which  it  paaaes.  I  know  not^  whe- 
ther I  have  expressed,  myself  so  clearlyj  as  pot  to  get 
out  of  yoor  sight  in  these  reveries.  If  they  occasion 
any  new  enquiries,  and  produce  a  better  hypothesis, 
they  will  not  be  quite  useless.  You  see  I  have  given 
a  loose  to  imagination ;  but  I  approve  much  more  your 
method  of  philosophising,  which  proceeds  upon  actual 
observation,  makes  a  collection  of  facts^  and  concludes 
na  fartlier  than  those  facts  will  warrant.  In  my  pre- 
sent circumstances,  that  mode  of  studying  the  nattre 
of  the  globe  is  out  of  my  power,  and  therefore  I  have 
permitted  myself  to  wander  a  littk  in  the  wilds  of 
faocy.    With  gieat  esteem, 

'I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  &c. 

BENJ.  FRANKUN. 

P.  5.  I  have  heard,  that  chymists  can  by  their  art 
decompose  stone  and  wood,  extracting  a  considerable 
quantity  pf  water  from  the  one,  and  air  from  the  other. 
It  seems  natural  to  conclude  Irom  this,  that  M^ater  and 
air  were,  ingredients  in  their  original-composition :  for 
men. cannot  make  new  matter  of  any  kind.  In  the 
same  muntier  may  we  not  suppose,  that  when  we  con- 
sume combustibles  of  all  kinds,  and  produce  heat .  or 
light,'  we  do  not  create  that  heat  or  light;  but  only  de- 
compose a  substance,  which  received  it  originally  as  a 
part  of  its  composition  i  Heat  may  be  thus  considered 
as  originally  in  a  fluid  state ;  but,  attracted  by  orga- 
nized bodies  in  their  growth,  becomes  a  part  of  the  so- 
lid. Besides  this,  I  can  conceive,  that  in  the  first  as- 
semblage of  the  particles  of  which  this  earth  is  com- 
posed 
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posed^  each  brought  its  portion  of  the  loose  beat  that 
bad  been  connected  with  it^  and  the  whole^  when  pres* 
sed  together^  produced  the  internal  fire  that  still  snb* 

sists. 


TO    DAVID  RITTENHOUSE^   ESQ. 

Nfxo  and  curiam  Theory  qf  li^t  and  Neai. 

[No  date.} 

UNIVERSAL  space^  as  far  as  we  know  of  it,  seema 
to  be  filled  with  a  subtle  fluids  whose  motion^  or  vibra* 
tion^  is  called  light* 

This  fluid  may  possibly  be  the  same  with  tbat^  which, 
being  attracted  by^  and  entering  into  other  more  solid 
matter^  dilates  the  substance  by  separating  the  consti- 
tuent particles^  and  so  rendering  some  solids  fluid,  and 
maintaining  the  fluidity  of  others;  of  which  fluid, 
when  our  bodies  are  totally  deprived^  they  are  said  to 
be  frozen ;  when  they  have  a  proper  quantity,  they  are 
in  healthy  and  fit  to  perform  all  their  functions;  it  is  then 
called  natural  heat ;  when  too  much,  it  is  caUed  fever; 
and  when  forced  into  the  body  in  too  gfeat  a  quantity 
from  without,  it  gives  pain,  by  separating  and  destioy-r 
mg  the  flesh,  and  is  then  called  burning,  and  the  fluid 
so  entering  and  acting  is  called  fire. 

While  organised  bodies,  animal  or  vegetable,  are 
augmenting  in  growth,  or  are  supplying  their  continual 
waste,  is  not  this  done  by  attracting  and  consolidating 
diis  fluid  called  fire,  so  as  to  form  of  it  a  part  of  their 
substance  ?  And  is  it  not  a  separation  of  the  parts  of  such 
substance,  which,  dissolving  its  solid  state,  sets  that 
subtle  fluid  at  liberty,  when  it  again  maizes  its  appear^ 
ance  as  fire  i 
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V<f€  the  power  of  man  relative  to  matter^  seems  li* 

aaited  to  the  separating  or  mi^^ing  the  various  kinds 

4>f  it,  or  changing  its  form  and  appearance  by  different 

compositions  of  it ;  but  does  not  extend  to  the  making 

or  creating  new  matter,  or  annihikting  the  old.    Thus, 

if  fire  be  an  original  element  or  kind  of  matter,  its 

^antity  is  fixed  and  permanent  in  the  universe.    We 

cannot  destroy  any  p^rt  of  it>  or  make  addition  to  it ; 

mre  can  only  sepa^te  it  from  that  which  confines  it, 

iuoid  sp  set  it  at  libn^rty ;  aa  wh^n  we  put  wood  in  a 

situation  to  be  burnt,  or  transfer  it  from  one  soUd  to 

smother^  as  when  we  make  lime  by  burning  stone,  a 

part  of  the  fire  dislodged  in  the  fuel  being  left  in  the 

jstooe.    May  not  this  fiuid>  when  at  liberty,  be  capable 

of  penetrating  and  entering  into  all  bodies,  organised 

or  not,  quitting  easily  in  totality  those  not  organised, 

and  quitting  easily  ii^  part  those  which  ^re ;  the  part 

assu  med  and  fix^d  remaining  till  the  body  is  dissolved  i 

Is  it  not  this  fluid  which  keeps  asunder  the  particles 

of  air,  permitting  them  to  approach,  or  separating  them 

more,  in  proportion  as  its  quantity  is  diminished  pr  aug^ 

mented  ? 

Is  it  not  the  greater  gravity  of  the  particles  of  air, 
which  forces  the  particles  of  this  fluid  to  mount  with 
the  matters  to  which  it  is  attached,  as  smoke  or  vai* 
pour? 

Does  it  pot  seem  to  have  a  greater  affinity  with  water> 
siQce  it  will  quit  a  solid  to  unite  with  that  fluid,  and 
go  off  with  it  in  vapour,  leaving  the  solid  oold  to  the 
touch,  and  the  degree  measurable  by  the  thermome- 
ter? 

Jhe  vapour  ri«es  attached  to  this  fluid,  but  at  a 
fcertain  height  th^y  sep^ate^  and  the  vapour  des* 
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cends  in  rain^  retainidg  but  IHde  of  it,  in  snow  or  hail 
less.  What  becomes  p£  that  fluid?  Does  it* rise  above 
our  atmosphere,  and  mix  with  the  universal  ma^  of 
the  same  kind  ? 

Or  does  a' spherical  stratum  of  it,  densei"^  as  less  mix- 
ed with  air,  attracted  by  this  globe,  and  repelled  or 
pushed  up  only  to  a  certain  height  from  its  surfac^**^ 
the  greater  weight  of  air,  remain  there  strrounding  thfe 
globe,  and  proceeding  with  it  round  the  sun  ? 

In  such  case,  as  there  may  be  a  continuity  or  com- 
munication of  this  fluid  through  the  air  quite  down 
to  the  earth,  is  it  not  by  the  vibrations  given  to  it,  by 
the  sun,  that  light  appears  to  us  i  And  may  it  not  be^ 
that  every  one  of  the  infinitely  small  vibrations,  strik- 
ing common  matter  with  a  certain  force,  enters  its  sub- 
stance, is  held  there  by  attraction,  and  augmented 
by  succeeding  vibrations,  till  the  matter  has  received 
as  much  as  their  force  can  drive  into  it  ? 

Is  it  not  thus,  that  the  surface  of  this  globe  is  conti- 
nually heated  by  such  repeated  vibrations  in  the  day, 
and  cooled  by  the  escape  of  the  heat  when  those  vibra- 
tions are  discontinued  in  the  night,  or  intercepted  and 
reflected  by  clouds  ? 

Is  it  not  thus,  that  fire  is  amassed  and  makes  the  great- 
est part  of  the  substance  of  combustible  bodies  ? 

Perhaps,  when  this  globe  was  first  formed,  and  its 
original  particles  took  their  place  at  certain  distances 
from  the  centre,  in  proportion  to  their  greater  or  Jess 
gravity,  the  fluid  fire,  attracted  towards  that  centre, 
might  in  great  part  be  obliged,  as  lightest,  to  take 
place  above  the  rest,  and  thus  form  the  sphere  of  fire 
above  supposed,  which  would  afterwards  be  continually 
diminishing  by  the  substance  it  afforded  to  Organised 
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bo£es>  and  the  qaantity  restored  to  it  again^  by  the 
bmning  or  other  ^parating  of  the  parts  of  those  bo- 
dies. 

Is  not  the  natural  heat  of  animals  thus  produced,  by 
separating  in  digestion  the  parts  of  food,  and  setting 
their  fire  at  liberty  ? 

.  Is  it  not  this  sphere  of  fire  which  kindles  the  wan- 
dering globes  that  sometimes  pass  through  it  in  our 
course  round  the  sun,  have  their  surface  kindled  by  it, 
and  burst  when  their  included  air  is  greatly  rarefied  by 
the  heat  on  their  burning  surfaces? 
*  May  it  not  have  been  from  such  considerations  that 
the  ancient  philosophers  supposed  a  sphere  of  fire  to 
exist  above  the  air  of  our  atmosphere  f 

B.  FRANKLIN. 


.TO  MR.  BODOIN. 

Smrict  tmi'Co^eeiutet  rdaikig  to  MagneHsm  and  the  Theory  qf 
the  Earth. 

£No  date.] 

DsA»  Sib,  • 
'  1  RECEIVED  your  favours  by  Messrs.  Gore,  Mil- 
liard, and  Lee,  with  whose  conversation  I  was  much 
pleased,  and  wished  for  more  of  it ;  but  their  stay  with 
us  was  too  short.  Whenever  you  reconmiend  any  of 
your  friends  to  me,  you  oblige  me. 

1  want  to  know  whether  your  Philosophical  Socie^ 
received  the  second  volume  of  our  TVansactions.  I 
sent  it,  but  never  heard  of  its  arriving.  If  it  miscar- 
ried, I  will  send  another.  Has  your  Society  among 
its  books  the  French  work  Sur  les  Arts,  et  les  Metiers  f 
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it  ts  Yoluminousj  well  exeevted^  and  may  be  useftil  itf 
our  country.  I  have  bequeathed  it  th«n  in  my  will^ 
but  if  they  have  it  already^  I  will  substitute  somediing* 
else. 

Our  ancient  correspendencef  used  to  have  something 
philosophical  in  it.  As  yon  are  ntfw  moie  frac  froitt 
public  cares,  and  I  tepect  to  be  so  in  a  few  months^ 
why  may  we  not  resume  that  kind  of  correspondence  f 
Our  much  regretted  friend  Winthrop  once  made  me 
the  complimentj  that  I  was  good  at  starting  game  for 
philosophers,  let  me  try  if  I  can  start  a  little  for  you. 

Has  the  question,  how  came  the  earth  by  its  mag- 
netism,  ever  been  considered  ? 

Is  it  likely  that  iron  ore  immediatdy  existed  wben  ihia 
globe  was  first  formed ;  or  may  it  not  rather  be  sup- 
posed a  gradual  production  of  time  i 

If  the  earth  is  at  present  mi^etical,  in  virtue  of  the 
masses  of  iron  ore  contained  in  it,  might  tiot  some  age» 
pass  before  it  had  magnetic  polarity  i 

Since  iron  ore  may  exist  without  that  polarity^  aad 
by  being  placed  in  certain  circumstances  may  obtain 
it,  from  an  external  cause,  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
earth  received  its  magnetism  frofti  some  such  cause  i 

In  short,  may  not  a  magnetic  power  exist  through- 
out our  system,  perhaps  through  all  systems,  so  that  if 
men  could  make  a  voyage  in  the  starry  regions,  a  com- 
pass might  be  of  use  ?  And  may  not  such  universal 
magnetism,  with  its  uniform  direction,  be  serviceable 
in  keeping  the  diurnal  revolution  of  a  planet  more 
steady  to  the  same  axis  ? 

Lastly,  as  the  poles  of  magnets  may  be  changed  by 
the  presence  of  stronger  magnets,  might  not,  in  anr 
cieiit  times,  the  near  passing  of  some  larg  ecomet  of 
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greater  magnetic  power  than  this  globe  of  ours  have 
been  a  means  of  changing  its  poles,  and  thereby  wreck-* 
ing  and  deranging  its  surface,  placing  in  different  re- 
gions the  effect  of  centrifugal  force,  so  as  to  raise  the 
waters  of  the  sea  in  some,  while  they  were  depressed  ii^ 
others? 

Let  me  add  another  question  or  two,  not  relating 
indeed  to  magnetism,  hut,  however,  to  the  theoiy  of 
the  earth* 

Is  not  the  finding  of  great  quantities  of  shells  and 
bones  of  animals  (natural  to  hot  climates)  in  the  cold 
ones  of  our  present  world,  some  proof  that  its  poles 
have  been  changed?  Is  not  the  supposition  thai  the 
poles  have  been  changed,  the  easiest  way  of  accounting 
for  the  dehige,  by  getting  rid  of  the  old  difficulty  how 
to  dispose  of  its  waters  after  it  was  over?  Since  if  the 
poles  were  again  to  be  changed,  and  placed  in  the  present 
equator,  the  sea  would  fUl  there  about  fifteen  miles  in 
height,  and  rise  as  much  in  the  present  polar  regions; 
and  the  effiect  would  be  proportionable  if  the  new  poles 
were  placed  any  where  between  the  present  and  the 
equator, 

Ooea  not  the  apparent  wreck  of  the  sur&ce  of  this 
gkbe,  thrown  up  into  long  ridges  of  mountains,  with 
strata  in  various  positions,  make  it  probable,  that  its 
internal  mass  is  a  fluid ;  but  a  fluid  so  dense  as  to  float  < 
the  heaviest  of  our  substances  ?  Do  we  know  the  limit 
of  condensation  air  is  capable  of?  Supposing  it  to  grow 
denser  within  the  surfiM^e,  in  the  same  proportion  nearly 
as  it  does  mikoui,  at  what  depth  may  it  be  equal  in 
density  with  gold? 

Can  we  easily  conceive  how  the  strata  of  the  earth 
could  have  been  so  derangedi  if  it  bad  not  been  a  mere 
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shell  supported  by  a  heavier  fluid?  Would  not  such  ft 
supposed  internal  fluid  globe  be  immediately  sensible 
of  a  change  in  the  situation  of  the  earth's  axis^  alter  its 
form^  and  thereby  burst  the  shelly  and  throw  up  parts 
of  it  above  the  rest  ?  As,  if  we  would  alter  the  position 
of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  shell  of  an  egg,  and  place 
its  longest  diameter  where  the  shortest  now  is^  the  shell 
must  break;  but  would  be  much  harder  to  break;  if 
the  whole  internal  substance  were  as  solid  and  hard  as 
the  shell. 

Might  not  a  wave,  by  any  means  raised  in  this  sup- 
posed internal  ocean  of  extremely  dense  fluid>  raise  in 
some  degree,  as  it  passes,  the  present  shell  of  incumbent 
earth,  and  break  it  in  some  places,  as  in  earthquakes  i 
And  may  not  the  progress  of  such  wave^  and  the  disor- 
ders it  occasions  limong  the  solids  of  the  shell,  account 
for  the  rumbling  sound  being  first  heard  at  a  distance, 
augmenting  as  it  approaches,  and  gradaaUy  dying  away 
as  it  proceeds?  A  circumstance  observed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  South  America  in  their  last  grfeat  earthquake, 
that  noise  coming  from  a  place,  some  degrees  north  of 
lima,  and  being  traced  by  enquiry  quite  down  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  proceeded  regtilaFly  from  north  to  south 
at  the  rate  of  leagues  per  minute,  as  I  was 

informed  by  a  very  ingenious  Peruvian  whoin  I  met 
with  at  Paris.  B.  FHANKUN. 


TO    M.    DUBOUBG. 

On  the  Nature  qfSea  Coal^. 

*  *  *  I  AM  persuaded,  as  well  as  you,  that  the  sea  coal 
has  a  vegetable  origin,  and  that  it  has  been  formed  near 

•  Retranslated  from  the  French  edition  of  Dr.  F^mnklin's  woiia.  Lditor. 
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the  surface  of  the  earth;  but  as  preceding  convubions 
of  nature  had  served  to  bring  it  very  deep  in  many 
places^  and  covered  it  with  many  different  strata^  we  are 
indebted  to  subsequent  convulsions  for  having  brought 
within  our  view  the  extremities  of  its  veins,  so  as  to 
lead  us  to  penetrate  the  earth  in  search  of  it.  I  virited 
fast  summer  a  large  coal-mine  at  Whitehavenjin  Cum* 
berland;  and  in  following  the  vein  and  descending  by 
degrees  towards  the  sea,  I  penetrated  below  the  ocean^ 
where  the  level  of  its  surface  was  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred fathom  above  my  head,  and  the  miners  assured 
me,  that  their  works  extended  some  miles  beyond  the 
place  where  I  then  was^  continually  and  gradually  de- 
scending under  the  sea.  The  slate,  which  forms  the 
roof  of  this  coal  mine,  is  impressed  in  many  places  with 
the  figures  of  leaves  and  branches  of  fern,  which  un- 
doubtedly grew  at  the  surface  when  the  slate  was  in  the 
state  of  sand  on  the  banks  of  the  sea.  Thus  it  appears 
that  this  vein  of  coal  has  suffered  a  prodigious  set- 
tiement.  *  •  • 

B.  FRANKLIN. 


TO    DB.   PBIE8TLEY*. 

Efftct  qf  Fegetation  oh  noxiaut  Air. 

•  ♦  *  THAT  the  vegetable  creation  should  restore 
the  air  which  is  spoiled  by  the  animal  part  of  it,  feoks 

♦  Tbif  eztnet  is  taktn  from  Dr.  PrieHley'i  Bxperimenttoft  Ah,  VoL  I. 
JMSP94.  It  WM  written  in  lawnf  to  m  note  ftw  Dr.  Pikitlcy^  Infortting 
our  ftotbor  of  the  retult  of  ceitun  experiments  on  some  pUnti  which  be 
btd  seen  at  Dr,  Priestley's  lioafc  in  a  very  flonrbhiDg  state^  in  jan  of 
highly  noxious  air.    Edtttr, 

VOL.  II.  K  like 
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like  a  rational. sjstem,  and  seems  to  be  of  a  piece  witk 
the  resU  Thus  fire  purifies  water  all  the  world  over. 
It  purifies  it  by  distillation^  when  it  raises  it  in  vapours, 
and  lets  it  fsdl  in  rain ;  and  farther  still  by  filtration^ 
when,  keeping  it  fluid,  it  suffers  that  rain  to  percolate 
the  eardi.  We  knew  before,  that  putrid  animal  aub^ 
stances  were  converted  into  sweet  vegetable,  when 
mixed  with  the  earth,  and  applied  as  manure;  and  now, 
it  seems,  that  the  same  putrid  substances,  mixed  with 
the  air,  have  a  similar  effect.  The  strong  thriving  state 
of  your  mint,  in  putrid  air,  seems  to  shew,  that  the  air  is 
mended  by  taking  something  from  it,  and  not  by  adding 
to  it.  I  hope  this  will  give  some  check  to  the  rage  of 
destroying  trees  that  grow  near  houses,  which  has  ac- 
companied our  late  improvements  in  gardening,  from, 
an  opinion  of  their  being  unwholesome.  I  am  oertain, 
from  long  observation,  that  there  is  nothing  unhealthy 
in  the  air  of  woods ;  for  we  Americans  have  every  where 
our  country  habitations  in  the  midst  of  woods,  and  no 
people  on  earth  enjoy  better  health,  or  are  more 
prolific.  ♦  *  * 

B.  FRANKLIN* 


TO   THE    SAME**^. 
On  the  Ififlammahility  qfihe  Surface  of  certain  Rivere  in  Ameriu^ 
DsAB  SiB,  Craven^reet,  April  10,  1774. 

IN  compliance  with  your  request,  1  have  endea- 
voured to  recdlect  the  circumstances  of  the  American. 

*  From  his  Eiperimente  on  Air,  Vol.  I.  page  SSl.    Editor. 
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experimeats  I  fonnerly  mentioned  to  you^  of  raising  a 
flame  on  the  surface  of  some  waters  there. 

When  I  passed  through  New  Jersey  in  1764^  I  heard 
it  several  times  mentioned^  that  by  applying  a  lighted 
candle  near  the  sur&ce  of  some  of  their  rivers,  a  sudden 
flame  would  catch  and  spread  on  the  water,  continuing 
to  bum  for  near  half  a  minute.   But  the  accounts  I  re- 
ceived were  so  imperfect,  that  I  could  form  no  guess  at 
the  cause  of  such  an  effect,  and  rather  doubted  the 
truth  of  it.    I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  experi- 
ment; but  calling  to  see  a  friend  who  happened  to  be 
just  returning  home  frome  making  it  himself,  I  learned 
from  him  the  manner  of  it;  which  was  to  choose  a  shal- 
low place,  where  the  bottom  could  be  reached  by  a 
walking-stick,  and  was  muddy;  the  mud  was  first  to  be 
•fined  with  the  stick,  and  when  a  number  of  small  bub- 
bles began  to  arise  from  it,  the  candle  was  applied.   The 
flame  was  so  sudden  and  so  strong,  that  it  catched  his 
ruffle  and  spoiled  it,  as  I  saw.    New  Jersey  having 
many  pine-trees  in  many  parts  of  it,  I  then  imagined 
that  something  like  a  volatile  oil  of  turpentine  might  be 
mixed  with  the  waters  from  a  pine^swamp,  but  this 
rapposilion  did  not  quite  satisfy  me.    I  mentioned  the 
&ct  to  some  philosophical  friends  on  my  return  to  Eng- 
land, bat  it  was  not  much  attended  to.    I  suppose  I  was 
thought  a  little  too  credulous. 

In  1765,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Chandler  received  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Rnley,  President  of  the  College  in  that  pro- 
yfinct,  relating  the  same  experiment.  It  was  read  at 
the  Royal  Society,  November  21  of  that  year,  but  not 
printed  in  the  Transactions;  perhaps  because  it  was 
thought  too  strange  to  be  true,  and  some  ridicule  might 
\>t  apprehended^  if  any  member  should  attempt  to  repeat 
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it,  in  order  to  ascertain^  or  refote  it.    The  following  is 
a  copy  of  that  account. 

''  A  worthy  gentleman,  who  lives  at  a  few  miles  dis- 
tance, informed  me,  that  in  a  certain  small  cove  of  a 
mill-pond,  near  his  house,  he  was  surprized  to  see  the 
surface  of  the  water  blaze  like  inflamed  spirits.  I  soon 
after  went  to  the  place,  and  made  the  experiment  with 
the  same  success.  The  bottom  of  the  creek  was  muddy, 
and  when  stirred  up,  so  as  to  cause  a  considerable  curl 
pn  the  surface,  and  a  lighted  candle  held  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  it,  the  whole  surface  was  in  a  blaze,  as 
instantly  as  the  vapour  of  warm  inflammable  spirits, 
and  continued,  when  strongly  agitated,  for  the  space  of 
several  seconds.  It  was  at  first  imagined  to  be  peculiar 
to  that  place;  but  upon  trial  it  was  soon  found,  that 
such  a  bottom  in  other  places  exhibited  the  same  phe- 
nomenon. The  discovery  was  accidentally  made  by 
one  belonging  to  the  mill." 

I  have  tried  the  experiment  twice  here  in  Bngland, 
but  without  success.  The  first  was  in  a  slow  running 
water  with  a  muddy  bottom.  The  second  in  a  stagnant 
water  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ditch.  Beipg  some  time 
employed  in  stirring  this%ater,  I  ascribed  an  intermit* 
ting  fever,  which  seized  me  a  few^  days  after,  to  my 
breathing  too  much  of  that  foul  air,  which  I  stirred  up 
from  the  bottom,  and  which  I  could  not  avoid  while  I 
stooped,  endeavouring  to  kindle  it.  The  discoveries  you 
have  lately  made,  of  the  manner  in  which  inflammable 
air  is  in  some  cases  produced,  may  throw  light  on 
this  experiment,  and  explain  its  succeeding  in  some 
cases,  and  not  iii  others.  With  the  highest  esteem  and 
'  respect, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

B.  FRANKLIN. 

TO 
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TO    DH.   PERCIVAL*. 

Or  the  diffbreni  UwmHHes  qfBmn  xMck  fall  at  difirttd  HdghU 
ever  the  same  Ground. 

[No  date.] 

ON  my  return  to  London  I  found  jonr  &voiir  of  the 
16tb  of  May  (1771).  I  wish  I  could,  as  you  desire, 
give  you  a  better  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  in 
epiesdon,  since  you  seem  not  quite  satisfied  with  your 
own ;  but  I  think  we  want  more  and  a  greater  Yariety 
pf  experiments  in  different  circumstances,  to  enable  us 
to  form  a  thoroughly  satis&ctoiy  hypothesis.  Not  that 
I  make  the  least  doubt  of  the  facts  already  related,  as  I 
know  both  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  and  Dr.  Heberden 
to  be  very  accurate  experimenters :  but  I  wish  to  know 
the  event  of  the  trials  proposed  in  your  six  queries;  and 
also,  whether  in  the  same  place  where  the  lower  vessel 
receives  nearly  twice  the  quantity  of  water  that  is  re- 
ceived by  the  upper,  a  third  vessel  placed  at  half  the 
height  will  receive  a  quantity  proportionable.  I  will 
however  endeavour  to  explain  to  you  what  occurred  to 
me,  when  I  first  heard  of  the  fact. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  generaUy  allowed,  on  a  little  con- 
sideration  of  the  subject,  that  scarce  any  drop  of  water 
was,  when  it  began  to  fall  from  the  clouds,  of  a  magni- 
tude equal  to  that  it  has  acquired,  when  it  arrives  at 
the  earth;  the  same  of  the  several  pieces  of  hail;  be- 
cause they  are  often  so  large  and  so  weighty,  that  we 
■       ^'^"■"^^~— -~-— ^—    ■  ,'       —»——.— 

*  This  letter  it  taken  from  the  Memotn  of  the  IMtiuj  and  Philotophi- 
cftl  Sooietj  of  Mtocbester,  Vol.  II.  page  126.  It  was  commasicated  by 
the  persoo  to  whom  it  is  addressed^  and  was  read  in  the  Society,  Jannary 
41, 1784,  ai  an  appendix  to  a  paper  by  Dr«  Percival  on  the  same  subject. 
Editor. 
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cannot  conceive  a  possibility  of  their  being  suspended 
in  the  air^  and  remaining  at  rest  there^  for  any  timej 
how  sm^i  soever ;  nor  do  we  conceive  any  means  of 
forming  them  so  large,  before  they  set  out  to  fall.  It 
seems  then,  that  each  beginning  drop,  and  particle  of 
bail,  receives  continual  addition  in  its  progress  down- 
wards. This  may  be  several  ways:  by  the  union  of 
numbers  in  their  course,  so  that  what  was  at  first  only 
descending  mist,  becomes  a  shower;  or  by  each  parti- 
cle, in  its  descent  through  air  that  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  dissolved  water,  striking  against,  attaching 
to  itself,  and  carrying  down  with  it  such  particles  of  that 
dissolved  water,  as  hi^pen  to  be  in  its  way;  or  attract* 
ing  to  itself  such  as  do  not  lie  directly  in  its  coune  by 
its  different  state  with  regard  either  to  common  or  elec- 
tric fire ;  or  by  all  these  causes  united. 

In  the  first  case,  by  the  uniting  of  numbers,  larger 
drops  might  be  made,  but  the  quantity  falling  in  the 
same  place  would  be  the  same  at  all  heights ;  unless, 
as  you  mention,  the  whole  should  be  contracted  in  fall- 
ing, the  lines  described  by  all  the  drops  converging,  so 
that  what  set  out  to  £&U  from  a  cloud  of  many  thousand 
acres,  should  reach  the  earth  in  perhaps  a  third  of  that 
extent,  of  which  I  somewhat  doubt.  In  the  other  cases 
we  have  two  experiments. 

1 .  A  dry  glass  bottle  filled  with  veiy  cold  water,  in  m 
warm  day,  will  presently  collect  from  the  seemingly 
dry  air  that  surrounds  it  a  quantity  of  water,  that  shall 
cover  its  surface  and  run  down  its  sides,  which  perhaps 
is  done  by  the  power  wherewith  the  cold  water  attracts 
the  fluid,  common  fire  that  had  been  united  with  the 
dissolved  water  in  the  air,  and  drawing  the  fire  through 
the  glass  into  itselfj  leaves  the  water  on  the  outside. 

^  An 
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«.  An  electrified  body  left  in  a  toom  for  some  lime, 
will  be  more  coTered  wiA  dust  tbm  other  bodies  in  the 
same  room  not  electrified,  which  dust  seenis  to  be  at- 
tracted from  the  circumambient  air. 

Now  we  know  that  the  rain,  even  in  our  hottest  days^ 
conies  from  a  very  cold  region.    Its  ftUhig  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  ice,  shows  this  clearly ;  and  perhaps  even 
tiie  rain  is  snow  or  ice,  when  it  first  moves  downwards; 
though  thawed  in  falling :  and  we  know  thtet  the  drops 
of  rain  are  often  electrified:  but  those  caui^es-  of  addi* 
tiott  to  each  drop  of  water,  or  piece  of  hail,  one*  would 
think  could  not  long  continue  to  produce  the  same  e!& 
feet;  'since  the  air,  dktotigh  which  the  'dropg  fiiU,  muit 
soon  be  stripped  of  its  previondy  dissolved^  water,  so  as 
to  be  no  long^  Capable  of^  augmenting  them.    Indeed 
^ery  heavy  showers,  of  either,  are  never  of  long  conti- 
nuance ;  but  moderate  rains  often  continue  so  long  as 
to  puzzle  this  hypothesis:  so  that  up^m  the  whole  I 
tinnk,  as  I  intimated  before,  that  we  are  yet  hardly  ripe 
for  making  one.  *  ••  ♦ 

B.  FRANKLIN.  ' 


TO    MR.   NAIRNE,   OF   LONDON*. 

Propoiifig  a  sUnvfy  sentiUe  Hygrometer  for  certain  Purposes, 

Sib,  P^unfi  Mar  Paris,  Nov.  13, 1780. 

THE  qualities  hitherto  sought  in  a  hygrometer,  or 
instrument  to  discover  the  degrees  of  moisture  and  dry- 

*  This  letter  is  taken  from  the  Trmiisectioiis  of  the  Americmn  Philosopbt- 
tal  dociety,  m  which  it  was  lead^  JutiAiy  t6, 1786.    MdUtr^ 
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ness  in  the  aii,  se^m  to  have  been^  an  aptitude  to  re- 
ceive humidity  readily  from  a  moist  air^  and  to  part 
ivith  it  i3  as  readily  to  a  dry  air.    DilBPereat  substan/ceg 
have  been  found  to  possess  more  or  less  of  this  quality; 
but  whea  we  shall  have  found  the  substance  that  has  it 
in  the  greatest  perfection,  there  will  still  remain  som^ 
imcertainty  in.  the  conclusions  to  be  drawp  from  the 
degree  shown  by  the  instrumejat,  arising  from  the  ac* 
tual  «ti^te  of  the  instrument  itself  as  to  heat  and  cpld« 
Ihui^  i{  two  bottles  or  vessels  of,  glass  or  metal  being 
filled,  the  ope  with  cold  and.  the  other  with  hot  wat^j^ 
l^e  broug^f  ;into  a  ^oQm>  the  moisture  of  the  air  in  the 
xpoxa  will  attach  itself  ^quantities  to  the  surface  of  the 
jpold  vessel,  wbik  if  you  actually  wet  the  surface  of  the 
hot  vessel,  the  moistuie  wi)l  immediately  quit  \t,  fuid 
be  absorbed  by  the  sam^fun    Mi  thus,,  in.  a  suddeii 
change  of  the  air  from  oold.  to  warm,  the  instr^ment 
remaining  longer  cold  jpiaycwdensi^  and  absorb  mora 
moisture,  and  mark  the  air  as  hayiag  beoomo  moreh»- 
mid  than  it  is  in  reality,  and  the  contrary  in  a  change 
from  warm  to  cold* 

But  if  such  a  suddenly  changing  instrument  could  be 
freed  from  these  imperfections,  yet  when  the  design  is 
to  discover  the  different  degrees  of  humidity  in  the  air 
of  different  countries,  I  apprehend  the  quick  sensi- 
bility of  the  instrument  to  be  rather  a  disadvantage; 
since,  to  draw  the  desired  conclusions  from  it,  a  con- 
stant and  frequent  observation  day  and  night  in  each 
country  will  be  necessary  for  a  year  or  years,  and  the 
mean  of  each  different  set  pf  observations  is  to  be  found 
and  determined.  After  all  which  some  uncertainty  will 
remain  respecting  the  different  degrees  of  exactitude 
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iritb  which  differeDt  persons  may  have  made  and  taj^en 
noies  of  their  ohservations. 

For  these  reasons,  I  apprehend  that  a  substance 
vhicb)  though  capable  of  being  distended  by  moisture 
and  contracted  by  dryness^  is  so  slow  in  receiving  and 
fMurting  with  its  humidity,  that  the  frequent  changes  in 
dxe  atmosphere  have  not  time  to  affect  it  sensibly,  and 
which  therefore  should  gradually  take  nearly  the  medi- 
tim  of  all  those  changes  and  preserve  it  constantly, 
would  be  the  most  proper  sabstance  of  which  to  make 
such  an  hygrometer. 

Such  an  instrumoit,  you,  my  dear  sir,  diough  witb^ 
<#«t  intending  it,  have  made  for  me;  and  I,  without  df* 
airing  or  expecting  it,  have  received'  from  you..  It  is 
Iher^re  with  propriety  that  1  address  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it;  and  the  more,  as  yop  have  both 
a  head  to  contrive  and  a  band  to  execute  the  means  of 
perfecting  it.  And  I  do  this  with  greater  pleasure,  as 
it  affords  me  the  opportunity  of  renewing  that  antient 
csorreqpondence  and  acquaintance  with  you,  which  to 
sae  was  always  so  pleasing  and  sp  instructive. 

Yoo  may  possibly  remember^  that  in  or  about  the 
year  1758,  you  made  forme  a  set  of  artificial  magnets, 
aiz  in  number^  each  five  and  a  ha)f  inches  long,  half  an 
inch  broad,  andone  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  These, 
with  two  pieces  of  soft  iron^  which  together  equalled 
one  of  the  magnets,  were  inclosed  in  a  little  box  of  mar 
hogany  wood,  the  grain  of  which  mn  with,  and  not 
acnross,  the  length- of  the  box:  and  the  box  was  closed 
by  a  little  shutter  of  the  same  wood,  the  grain  of  which 
ran  acros  the  box;  and  the  ends  of  this  shutting  piece 
were  beveUed  so  as  to  fit  and  slide  in  a  kind  of  dove- 
tail groove  when  the  box  was  to  be  shut  or  opened. 

£  I  had 
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I  had  been  of  opinion^  that  good  mahogany  wood 
was  not  affected  by  moisture  so  as  to  change  its  dimen- 
sions,  and  that  it  was  always  to  he  found  as  the  took  of 
the  workman  left  it.  Indeed  the  difference  at  different 
times  in  the  same  country  is  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
in  a  common  way  observable.  Hence  the  box^  which 
was  made  so  as  to  allow  sufficient  room  for  the  magnets 
to  slide  out  and  in  freely,  and,  when  in,  afforded  them 
so  much  play  that  by  shaking  the  box  one  could  make 
them  strike  the  opposite  sides  alternately,  continued  in 
the  same  state  all  the  time  I  remained  in  England, 
which  was  four  years,  without  any  apparent  alteration. 
I  lef^  England  in  August  1762,  and  arriVed  at  Philadel- 
phia in  October  the  same  year.  In  a  few  weeks  afier 
my  arrival,  being  desirous  of  showing  your  magnets  to 
a  philosophical  friend,  I  found  them  so  tight  in  the  box, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  got  them  out;  and  con- 
stantly during  the  two  years  I  remained  there,  viz.  till 
November  1764,  this  difficulty  of  getting  them  out  and 
in  continued.  The  little  shutter  too,  as  wood  does  not 
shrink  lengthways  of  the  grain,  was  found  too  long  to 
enter  its  grooves,  and,  not  being  used,  was  mislaid  and 
lost ;  and  I  afterwards  bad  another  made  that  fitted. 

In  December  17641  returned  to  England,  and  after 
some  time  I  observed  that  my  box  was  become  foil  big 
enough  for  my  magnets,  and  too  wide  for  my  new  shut- 
ter ;  which  was  so  much  too  short  for  its  grooves,  that 
it  was  apt  to  fall  out  >  and  to  make  it  keep  in,  I  length- 
ened it  by  adding  to  each  end  a  little  coat  of  sealing- 
wax. 

I  continued  in  England  more  than  ten  years,  and 
during  all  that  time,  after  the  first  change,  I  perceived 
no  alteration.    Ihe  magnets  had  the  same  freedom  in 
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Hkmt  box,  and  the  little  shutter  continued  with  the  ad- 
ded sealing-wax  to  fit  its  grooves,  till  some  weeks  after 
my  second  rfturn  to  America. 

As  I  could  not  imagine  any  other  cause  for  this 
change  of  dimensions  in  the  box^when  in  the  different 
countries,  I  concluded,  first  generally  that  the  air  of 
England  was  moister  than  that  of  America.    And  this 
I  supposed  an  effect  of  its  being  an  island,  where  every 
wind  that  blew  must  necessarily  pass  over  some  sea  before 
it  arrived,  and  of  course  lick  up  some  vapour.     I  after- 
wards indeed  doubted  whether  it  might  be  just  only  so 
fiur  as  related  to  the  city  of  London,  where  I  resided ; 
because  there  are  many  causes  of  moisture  in  the  city  > 
air,  which  do  not  exist  to  the  same  degree  in  the  coun- 
try ;  such  as  the  brewers'  and  dyers'  boiling  caldrons, 
and  the  great  number  of  pots  and  tea-kettles  continually 
on  the  fire,  sending  forth  abundance  of  vapour ;  and 
also  the  number  of  animals  who  by  their  breath  conti- 
nually increase  it ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  even 
the  vast  quantity  of  sea  coals  burnt  there,  do  in  kind- 
ling discharge  a  great  deal  of  moisture. 

When  I  was  in  England,  the  last  time,  you  also 
made  for  me  a  little  achromatic  pocket  telescope,  the 
body  was  brass,  and  it  had  a  round  case  (I  think  of 
thin  wood)  covered  with  shagrin.  All  the  while  I  re- 
mained in  England,  though  possibly  there  might  be 
some  small  changes  in  the  dimensions  of  this  case,  I 
neither  perceived  nor  suspected  any.  There  was  al- 
ways comfortable  room  for  the  telescope  to  slip  in  and 
cut.  But  soon  after  I  arrived  in  America,  which  was 
in  May  1775,  the  case  became  too  small  for  the  instru- 
ment, it  was  with  much  difficulty  and  various  contri- 
vances that  I  got  it  out,  and  I  could  never  after  get  it 
in  again,  during  my  stay  there,  which  was  eighteen 
6  months* 
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months.  I  brought  it  with  me  to  Europe^  but  left  the 
case  as  useless,  imagining  that  I  should  find  the  conti- 
nental air  of  France  as  dry  as  that  of  Pennsylvaniftj 
where  my  magnet  box  had  also  returned  a  second  thne 
to  its  narrowness,  and  pinched  the  pieces,  as  heretofore^ 
obliging  me  too,  to  scrape  tbie  sealing-wax  off  the  ends 
of  the  shutter, 

I  had  not  been  long  ia  France,  before  I  was  surprised 
to  find,  that  my  box  was  become  as  large  as  it  had  al- 
ways been  in  England,  the  magnets  entered  and  came 
out  with  the  same  freedom,  and^  when  in,  I  could  rattle 
them,  against  its  sides;  this  has  continued  to  be  the 
case  without  sensible  variation.  My  habitation  is  out 
of  Paris  distant  almost  a  league,  so  that  the  moist  air 
of  the  city  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  effect 
upon  the  box.  I  am  on  a  high  dry  hill,  in  a  free  air,  as 
likely  to  be  dry  as  any  air  in  France.  -Whence  it  seems 
probable  that  the  air  of  England  in  general  may,  as  well 
as  that  of  London,  be  moister  than  the  air  of  Americsi^ 
since  that  of  France  is  so,  and  in  a  part  so  distant  from 
the  sea. 

.  The  greater  dryness  of  the  air  in  America  appears 
from  some  other  observations.  The  cabinet  work  for- 
merly sent  us  from  London,  which  consisted  in  thin 
plates  of  fine  wood  glued  upon  fir,  never  would  stand 
with  us ;  the  vaneering,  as  those  plates  are  called,  would 
get  loose  and  come  off;  both  woods  shrinking,  and 
their  grains  often  crossing,  they  were  forever  cracking 
and  flying.  And  in  my  electrical  experiments  there,  it 
was  remarkable,  that  a  mahogany  table,  on  which  my 
jars  stood  under  the  prime  conductor  to  be  charged, 
would  often  be  so  dry,  particularly  when  the  wind  had 
been  some  time  at  north-west,  which  with  us  is  a  yery 
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drying  wind^  as  to  isolate  the  jars,  and  prevent  their 
being  charged  till  I  had  formed  a  communication  be- 
tween their  coatings  and  the  earth.  I  had  a  like  table 
in  London,  which  I  used  for  the  same  purpose  all  the 
time  I  resided  there ;  but  it  was  never  so  dry  ds  to  refuse 
conducting  the  electricity. 

Now  what  I  would  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  you, 
is,  that  you  would  recollect,  if  you  can,  the  species  of 
mahogany  of  which  you  made  my  box,  for  you  know 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  woods  that  go  under 
that  name ;  or  if  that  cannot  be,  that  you  would  take  a 
number  of  pieces  of  the  closest  and  finest  grained  maho- 
gany that  you  can  meet  with,  plane  them  to  the  thin- 
ness of  about  a  line,  and  the  width  of  about  two  inches 
across  the  grain,  and  fix  each  of  the  pieces  in  some  in- 
strument that  you-can  contrive,  which  will  permit  them 
to  contract  and  dilate,  and  will  show,  in  sensible  de- 
grees, by  a  moveable  hand  upon  a  marked  scale,  the 
otherwise  less  sensible  quantities  of  such  contraction 
and  dilatation.  If  these  instruments  are  all  kept  in  the 
same  place  while  making,  and  are  graduated  together 
while  subject  to  the  same  degrees  of  moisture  or  dry- 
ness, I  apprehend  you  will  have  so  many  comparable 
hygrometers,  which,  being  sent  into  different  countries, 
and  continued  there  for  some  time,  will  find  and  show 
there  the  mean  of  the  different  dryness  and  moisture  of 
the  air  of  those  countries,  and' that  with  much  less  trou- 
ble than  by  any  hygrometer  hitherto  in  use. 
With  great  esteem,  I  am. 

Dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient. 
And  most  humble  servant, 

B.  FRANKLIN. 
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TO    DR.   P.*   IN    LONDON. 

JUlaiing  a  curUnu  Inttance  qf  the  Effect  qf  Oil  on  JFater. 

SiK,  Philadelphia,  Dec.  \,  1762. 

DURING  our  passage  to  Madeira^  the  weather  be- 
ing wann>  and  the  cabin  windows  constantly  open  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air,  the  candles  at  night  flared  and 
jrun  very  much^  which  was  an  inconvenience.  At  Ma* 
deira^  we  got  oil  to  burn^  and  with  a  common  glass 
tumbler  or  beaker^  slung  in  wire^  and  suspended  to  the 
cleling  of  the  cabin^  and  a  little  wire  hoop  for  the  wick^ 
furnished  with  corks  to  float  on  the  oil,  I  made  an  Ita- 
lian lamp,  that  gave  us  very  good  light  all  over  the  ta- 
ble.— ^The  glass  at  bottom  contained  water  to  about  one 
third  of  its  height ;  another  third  was  taken  up  with  oil ; 
the  rest  was  left  empty  that  ^e  sides  of  the  glasa  might 
protect  the  flame  from  the  wind.  There  is  nothing  re- 
markable in  all  this ;  but  what  follows  is  particular.  At 
supper,  looking  on  the  lamp,  I  remarked,  that  though 
the  surface  of  the  oil  was  perfectly  tranquil,  and  dulj 
preserved  its  position  and  distance  with  regard  to  the 
brim  of  the  glass,  the  water  under  the  oil  was  in  great 
commotion,  rising  and  falling  in  irregular  waves,  which 
continued  during  the  whole  evening.  The  lamp  was 
kept  burning  as  a  watch  light  all  night,  till  the  oil  was 
spent,  and  the  water  only  remiuned.  In  the  morning  I 
observed,  that  though  the  motion  of  the  ship  continued 
the  same,  the  water  was  now  quiet,  and  its  surface  as 
tranquil  as  that  of  the  oil  had  been  the  evening  before. 


J>r.  Piangle.     £rfrt«r. 
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At  night  agiun^  when  oil  was  put  upon  it^  the  water  re- 
sumed its  irregular  jnotions^  rising  in  high  waves  almost 
to  the  sur&ce  of  the  oil,  but  without  disturbing  the 
smooth  level  of  that  surface.  And  this  was  repeated 
every  day  during  the  voyage. 

Since  my  arrival  in  America,  I  have  repeated  the  ex- 
periment frequently  thus.  I  have  put  a  pack-thread 
round  a  tumbler,  with  strings  of  the  same,  from  each 
side,  meeting  above  it  in  a  knot  at  about  a  foot  distance 
from  the  top  of  the  tumbler.  Then  putting  in  as  much 
water  as  would  fill  about  one  third  part  of  the  tumbler, 
t  lifted  it  up  by  the  knot,  and  swung  it  to  and  fro  in 
the  air ;  when  the  water  appeared  to  keep  its  place  ia 
the  tumbler  as  steadily  as  if  it  had  been  ice.  But  pour« 
ing  gently  in  upon  the  water  about  as  much  oil,  and 
then  again  swinging  it  in  the  air  as  before,  the  tran- 
quilly before  possessed  by  the  water,  was  transferred  to 
the  surface  of  the  oil,  and  the  water  under  it  was  agitat- 
ed with  the  same  commotions  as  at  sea. 

I  have  shewn  this  experiment  to  a  number  of  inge- 
nioua  persons.  Ihose  who  are  but  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  hydrostatics,  8cc.  are  apt  to  fancy 
immediately  that  Aey  understand  it,  and  readily  at- 
tempt to  explain  it;  but  their  explanations  have  been 
different,  and  to  me  not  very  intelligible.  Others,  more 
deeply  skilled  in  those  principles,  seem  to  wonder  at  it, 
%nd  promise  to  consider  it.  And  I  think  it  is  worth 
considering :  for  a  new  appearance,  if  it  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  our  old  principles,  may  afford  us  new  ones, 
of  use  perhaps  in  explaining  some  other  obscure  parts 
«f  natural  knowledge. 

Iam,&c.  B.  FRANKLIN. 
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Of  the  Stilling  qf  Weaves  by  Meant  qf  OH,  Extracted  from  Sundry 
Letters  between  Benjamin  Franklin,  L,  L,  D.  F,  R,  S,  JfilUam 
Brazunrigg,  M,  D.  F.  RrS.  and  the  Rev.  Mr^Tarish, 

Read  at  the  Boyal  Society,  Juia  S»  1774. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Brownrigg  to  Dr.  FiwMn^ 
dated  Ormathwait,  January  %T,  1778. 

BY  the  enclosed  from  sm  old  friend,  a  worthy  clergy- 
man at  Carlisle,  whose  great  learning  and  extensive 
knowledge  in  most  sciences  would  have  more  distin* 
guished  him,  had  he  been  placed  in  a  more  conspicuous 
point  of  view,  you  will  find,  that  he  had  heard  of  your 
experiment  on  Derwent  Lake,  and  has  thrown  together 
what  he  could  collect  on  that  subject ;  to  which  I  have 
subjoined  one  experiment  from  the  relation  of  another 
gentleman. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Reo.  Mr.  Fari$k,  to  Dr. 
Mrownngg. 

I  SOME  time  ago  met  with  Mr.  Dun,  who  surprised 
me  with  an  account  of  an  experiment  you  had  tried  upon 
the  Derwent  Water,  in  company  with  Sir  John  Pringle 
and  Dr.  Franklin.  According  to  his  representation^ 
the  water,  which  had  been  in  great  agitation  before, 
was  instantly  calmed  upon  pouring  in  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  oil,  and  that  to  so  great  a  distance  round  the 
boat  as  seemed  incredible.  I  have  since  had  the  same 
accounts  from  others,  but  I  suspect  all  of  a  little  exag- 
geration. Pliny  mentions  this  property  of  oil  as  known 
particularly  to  the  divers,  who  made  use  of  it  in  his  days, 
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m  order  to  have  a  more  steady  light  at  the  bottom.* 
Hie  sailors^  I  have  been  told,  have  observed  something 
of  the  same  kind  in  ourdays^  that  the  water  is  always 
remarkably  smoother,  in  the  i^ake  of  a  ship  that  has 
been  newly  tallowed,  than  it  is  in  one  that  is  foul.  Mr. 
Pennant  also  mentions  an  observation  of  the  like  nature 
made  by  the  seal  catchers  in  Scotland.  Brit.  Zool.  Vol. 
IV.  Artick  Seal.  When  these  animals  are  devouring  a 
very  oily  fish,  which  they  always  do  under  water,  the 
waves  alone  are  observed  to  be  remarkably  smooth,  and 
by  this  mark  the  fishermen  know  where  to  look  for, 
them.  Old  Pliny  does  not  usually  meet  with  all  the 
credit  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  deserves.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  an  authentic  account  of  the  Keswick  expe^ 
riment,  and  if  it  comes  up  to  the  representations  that 
have  been  made  of  it,  I  shall  not  much  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve the  old  gentleman  in  another  more  wonderful 
phenomenon  he  relates  of  stilling  a  tempest  only  by 
throwing  up  ^  litde  viiegar  into  the  air. 


EAradiifa  Letter  to  Dr.  Brormriggfrom  Dr.  Franklin, 
Dear  Sir,  Loudon  Nov.  7,  1773. 

I  THANK  you  for  the  remarks  of  your  learned  friend 
at  Carlisle.  .  I  had,  when  a  youth,  read  and  smiled  at 

Note  bj  Dr.  Bruwnrigg. 
*  Sir  Gilfred  Lawsoo,  who  served  long  iii  the  array  at  Gibraltar,  assares 
ne,  that  the  fishermen  in  that  place  are  accustomed  to  pour  a  little  oil  oo 
the  sea,  in  order  to  still  its  motion,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 'Me  th« 
eysters  Jying  at  its  bottom ,  which  are  there  very  large,  and  which  they 
take  ap  with  a  proper  instrument.  This  Sir  Gilfred  h&d  ot'ten  seen  thcra 
performed,  and  said  the  same  was  practised  on  other  parts  ot  the  Spanish 
eoast. 

VOL.  II,  h  Pliny'f 
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Pliny's  account  of  a  practice  among  the  seamen  of  bis 
time^  to  still  the  waves  in  a  stonn  by  pouring  oil  ioto 
the  sea ;  which  he  mentions^  as  well  as  the  use  made  of 
oil  by  the  divers ;  but  the  stilling  a  tempest  by  throw- 
ing vinegar  into  the  air  had  escaped  me.  I  think  .with 
your  friend^  that  it  has  been  of  late  too  much  the  mode 
to  slight  the  learning  of  the  ancients.  The  leained, 
too,  are  apt  to  slight  too  mndi  the  knowledge  of  the 
vulgar.  The  cooling  by  evaporation  was  long  an  h^ 
Stance  of  the  latter.  This  art  of  smootliing  the  wav«S 
by  oil  is  an  instance  of  both.  /  > 

Perhaps  you  may  not  dislike  to  have  an  account  of 
all  I  have  heard,  and  learnt,  and  done  in  this  way; 
Take  it  if  you  please  as  follows. 

In  1757,  being  at  sea  in  a  fleet  of  d&  sail  bonnd  against 
Louisbourg,  I  observed  tlie  wakes  of  two  of  the  sh^ 
to  be  remarkably  smooth,,  while  all  the  others  were  ruf- 
fled by  the  wind«  which  blew  fresh.  Being '  puzzled 
with  the  differing  appearance,  I  at  last  pointed  it  out 
to  our  captain,  and  asked  him  the  meaning  of  it.  ^'  Th^ 
cooks,"  says  he,  "  have,  I  suppose,  been  just  emptying 
their  greasy  water  through, the  scuppers,  which  has 
greased  the  sides  of  those  ships  a  little  ;**  and  this  an-- 
swer  he  gave  me  with  an  air  of  some  little  contempt,  as 
to  a  person  ignorant  of  what  every  body  else  knew.  In 
my  own  mind  I  at  first  slighted  his  solution,  though  \ 
was  not  able  to  thitik  of  another,  but  recollecting  what' 
I  had  formerly  read  in  Pliny,  I  resolved  to  make  some 
experiment  of  the  effect  of  oil  on  water,  when  I  should 
bave  opportunity. 

Afterwards  being  agmn  at  sea  in  1762, 1  first  observed 
the  wonderful  quietness  of  pil  on  agitated  water,  in  the 
swinging  glass  lamp  I  made  to  bang  up  in  the  cabin,  as 
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^escribed  in  my  printed  papers*.    This  I  was  con- 
tinually looking  at  and  considering^  ds  an  appear- 
ance to  me  inexplicable.  .  Afi  old  sea  captain^  then 
a   passenger  with  me^   thought  little  of  it^  suppos- 
ing it  an  efTect  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  oil  put 
on  water  to  smooth  it^  which  he  said   was  a  prac- 
tice of  die  Bermudians  when  they  would  strike  fish^ 
ivhich  they  could  not  see^  if  the surfaceof  the  water  was 
ruffled  by  the  wind.    This  practice  I  had  never  before 
beard  of^  and  was  obliged  to  him  for  the  information ; 
though  I  thought  him  mistaken  as  to  the  sameness  of 
the  experiment,  t\ie  operations  being  different  as  well 
as  the  effects.    In  one  case,  the  water  is  smooth  till  the 
oil  is  put  obj  and  then  becomes  agitated.     In  the  other 
it  is  agitated  before  the  oil  is  applied,  and  then  becomes 
smooth.    The  teme  gentleman  told  m'e>  he  had  heard  it 
was  a  practice  with  the  fisherman  of  Lisbon  when  about 
to  return  into  the  river  (if  they  saw  before  them  too 
great  a  surf  upon  the  bar,  which  they  apprehehdec) 
might  fill  their  boats  in  passing)  to  empty  a  bottle  or 
two  of  oil  into  the  sea,  which  would  suppress  the  break- 
ers, and  allow  them  to  pass  safely.  A  confirmation  of - 
this  I  have  not  since  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining: 
but  discoursing  of  it  with  another  person^  who  had 
often  been  in  the  Mediterranean,  I  was  informed,  that 
the  divers  there,  who,  when  under  water  in  their  busi- 
ness, need  light,  which  the  curling  of  the  surface  inter- 
rupts by  the  refractions  of  so  many  little  waves,  let  a 
small  quantity  of  oil  now  and  then  out  of  their  mouths,' 
which  rising  to  the  surface  smooths  it,  and  permits  the' 
light  to  come  down  to  them.    All  these  informations  I 

#  S«€  0it  preceding  paper.    Edit§r. 
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at  times  revolved  in  my  mind,  and  wondered  to  find  np 
mention  of  them  i^  our  books  of  experimental  philo- 

At  length  being  at  Clapham^  where  there  isj  on  the 
common,  a  large  pond^  which  T  observed  one  day  to  be 
very  rough  with  the  wind,  I  fetched  out  a  cruet  of  oil^ 
and  dropt  a  little  of  it  on  the  water.  I  saw  it  spread 
itself  with  surprising  swiftness  upon  the  surface ,  but 
the  effect  of  smoothing  the  waves  was  not  produced  ^ 
for  I  had  applied  it  first  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
pond,  where  the  waves  were  largest,  and  the  wind 
drove  my  oil  back  upon  the  shore.  I  then  went  to  the 
windward  side  where  they  began  to  fprm ;  and  there 
the  oil,  though  not  more  than  a  tea  spoonfulj  produced 
an  instant  cajmi  over  a  space  several  yards  square,  ^hich 
spread  amazingly,  and  extended  itself  gradually  till  it 
i-eached  the  lee  side,  making  all  that  quarter  of  the 
pond,  perhaps  half  an  acre^  as  smooth  as  a  looking- 
glass. 

After  this  I  contrived  to  take  with  me^  whenever  I 
went  into  the  country,  a  little  oil  in  the  upper  hollow 
joint  of  my  bamboo  cane,  with  which  I  might  repeat 
the  experiment  as  opportunity  should  ofierj  and  I  found 
it  constantly  to  succeed. 

In  these  experiments,  one  circumstance  struck  me 
with  particular  surprise.  This  was  the  sudden,  wide 
and  forcible  spreading  of  a  drop  of  oil  on  the  face  of  the 
water,  which  I  do  not  know  that  any  body  has  hitherto 
considered.  ,  If  a  drop  of  oil  is  put  on  a  highly  polish- 
ed marble  table,  or  on  a  looking-glass  that  lies  horizon- 
tfilly,  the  drop  remains  in  its  place,  spreading  very 
little.  But  when  put  on  water,  it  spreads  instantly  many 
feet  round,  becoming  so  thin  as  to  produce  the  prisma- 
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tic  colours^  for  a  considerable  space^  and  beyond  them 
so  mtich  thinner  as  to  be  invisible^  except  in  its  effect 
of  smoothing  the  waves  at  a  much  greater  distance. 
It  seems  as  if  a  mutual  repulsion  between  its  particles 
took  place  as  soon  as  it  touched  the  wateo  and  a  repul- 
sion so  strong  as  to  act  on  other  bodies  swimming  on 
the  surface,  as  straw^  leaves,  chips,  &c.  forcing  thein  to 
recede  every  way  from  the  drop,  as  from  a  centre,  leav- 
ing a  large  clear  space.  The  quantity  of  this  force, 
and  the  distance  to  which  it  will  operate,  I  have  not 
yet  ascertained ;  but  1  think  it  a  curious  enquiry,  and 
I  wish  to  understand  whence  it  arises. 

In  our  journey  to  the  north,  when  we  bad  the  plea-* 
sure  of  seeing  you  at  Ormathwaite,  we  visited  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Smeaton,  near  Leeds.  Being  about  to  show 
him  the  smoothing  experiment  on  a  little  pond  near  hi^ 
bou9e,  an  ingenious  pupil  of  his,  Mr.  Jessop,  then  pre- 
l^ht,'  told  us  of  an  odd  appearance  on  that  pond,  which 
had  lately  odcnrred  to  hiin.  He  was  about  to  cl^an  a 
Stde  cup  in  which  he  kept  oil,  and  he  threw  upon  the 
water  some  flies  that  had  been  drowned  in  the  oiK 
These  flies  presently  began  to  move,  and  turned  round 
on  the  water  very  rapidly,  as  if  they  were  vigorously 
alive,  though  on  examination  he  found  they  were  not 
«o.  I  immediately  concluded  that  the  motion  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  power  of  the  repulsion  above  men- 
tioned, and  that  the  oil  issuing  gradually  irorn  the 
^ungy  body  of  the  fly  continued  the  motion.  He 
found  some  more  flies  drowned  in  oil,  with  which  the 
experiment  was  repeated  before  us;  To  show  that  it 
was  not  any  effect  of  life  recovered  by  the  flies,  I  imi- 
tated it  by  little  bits  of  oiled  chips  and  paper  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  comma,  of  the  size  of  a  common  fly ;  when 
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the  stream  of  repelliag  particles  issuing  from  thje  point 
made  the  comma  turn  round  the  contrary  way. .  This 
is  not  a  chamber  experiment;  for  it  cannot  be  well  rer 
peated  in  a  bowl  or  dish  of  water  on  a  table.  A  qonsir 
derable  surface- of  water  is  necessary  to  give  room  for 
the  expansion  of  a  small  quantity  of  oil.  In  a  dish  of 
wsLtar,  if  the  smallest  drop  of  oil  be  let  fall  in  tlie  midr 
dle^  the  whole  surface  is  presen.tly  covered  with  a  thin 
greasy  film  proceeding  from  the  drop;  but  as  soon  as 
tliat  fihn  has  reached  the  sides  of  the  dish^  no  mqr^ 
will  issue  from  the  drop,  but  it  remains  in  the  form  of 
oil,  the  sides  of  the  dish  putting  a  stop  to  its  dissipatioii 
by  prohibiting  the  farther  expansion  of  the  film. 

Our  friend  Sir  John  Pringle,  being  soon  after  in  Scot» 
land,  learned  there,  that  those  employed  in  the  herring-^ 
fishery  could  at  a  distance  see  where  the  shoals  of  ber^ 
rings  were^  by  the  smoothness  of  the  water  over  th^mi 
which  might  possibly  be  occasioned^  he  thought,  byr 
some  oiliness  proceeding  from  thieir  bodies.  > ' 

A  gentleman  from  Rhode-island  told  me,  it  had  been 
remarked,  that  the  harbour  of  Newport  was  ever  smooth 
while  any  whaling  vessels  were  in  it;  which  probably 
arose  from  hence,  that  the  blubber  which  they  some- 
times bring  loose  in  the  hold,  or  the  leakage  of  their 
barrels,  might  afford  some  oil,  to  mix  with  that  water^ 
which  from  time  to  time  they  pump  out  to  keep  their 
vessel  free,  and  that  some  oil  might  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  die  harbour,  and  prevent  the 
forming  of  any  waves. 

This  prevention  I  would  thus  endeavour  to  explain. 

There  seems  to  be  no  natural  repulsion  betwween  wa- 
ter and  air,  such  as  to  keep  them  from  coming  into 
contact  with  each  other.    Hence  we  find  a  quantity  of 
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air  ill  water;  and  if  vre  extract  it  by  ufems  of  the  air- 
pniiip>  the  same  water^again  expcfsed  to  thea^r^T^illsooa 
imbibe  ao  equal  qtramity« 

Therefore  air  in  motion^  which  is  wind,  in  passing 

OTer  the  synotli  surface  of  water^  may  riib,  as  it  were, 

upon  that  surface,  and  raise  it  into  wrinkles^  which,  if 

thiB'Wind  ciontinuesj  are. the  elements  of  fiiture  waves. 

.   t  The  smallest  wave  once  raised  does  not  immediately 

subside,  and  leave  the  neighbouring  water  quiet:  but  ia 

stibsiding  raises  nearly  as  much  of  the  water  next  to  it, 

tbe  friction  of  the  parts  making  little  diiTerence*    Tlius 

a  stone  dropped  in  a  pool  raises  first  a  single  wave  round 

itself;  and  leaves  it^  by  sinking  to  the  bottom;  but  thai 

first  wave  subsiding  raises  a  second,  the  second  a  third, 

land  so  on  in  circles  to  a  great  extent. 

A  small  power  continually  operating  will  produce  a 
great  action.  A  finger  applied  to  a  weighty  suspended 
bell  can  at  first  move  it  but  little;  if  repeatedly  applied, 
though  with  no  greater  strength,  the  motion  increases 
till  the  bell  swings  to'  its  utmost  height,  and  with  a  force 
that  cannot  be  resisted  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
arm  and  body.  Thus  the  small  first-raised  waves,  being 
continually  acted  upon  by  the  wind,  are,  though  the 
wind  tibesnot  increase  in  strength,  continually  increased 
in  magnitude,  rising  higher  and  extending  their  bases, 
so  as  tb  include  a  vast  mass  of  water  in  each  wave, 
which  in  its  motion  acts  with  great  violence. 
•  But  if  there  be  a  mutual  repulsion  between  the  parti* 
cles  of  oil,  and  no  attractK>n  between  oil  and  water^  oil 
tlro'pped  on  water  will  not  be  held  together  by  adhesion 
to  the  spot  whereon  it  falls;  it  will  not  be  imbibed  by 
the  water;  it  will  be  at  liberty  to  expand  itself:  and  it 
will  spread  on  a  surface  that^  besides  being  smooth  to 
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the  most  perfect  degree  of  polish,  prevents^  perhaps  by 
jepelliog  the  oil>  all  immediate  contact,  keeping  it  at  a 
minute  distance  from  itself;  and  the  expansion  will  con- 
tinue till  the  mutual  repulsion  between  the  particles  of 
the  oil  is  weakened  and  reduced  to  nothing  by  their 
distance. 

Now  I  imagine  that  the  wind,  blowing  over  water  ihat 
covered  with  a  film  of  oil,  cannot  easily  catch  upon  it, 
so  as.  to  raise  the  first  wrinkles,  but  slides  over  it,  and 
leaves  it  smooth  as  it  finds  it.  It  moves  a  little  the  oil 
indeed,  which  being  between  it  and  the  water,  serves  it 
to  slide  with,  and  prevents  friction,  as  oil  does  between 
those  parts  of  a  machine,  that  would  otherwise  nib  hard 
together.  Hence  the  oil  dropped  on  the  windward  sid« 
of  a  pond  proceeds  gradually  to  leeward,  as  may  be 
^een  by  the  smoothness  it  carries  with  it,  quite  to  the 
ppposite  side.  For  the  wind  being  thus  prevented  from 
raising  the  first  wrinkles,  that  I  call  the  elements  of 
waves,  camot  produce  waves,  which  are  to  be  made  by 
continually  acting  upon,  and  enlarging  those  elements^ 
and  tbuB  the  whole  pond  is  calmed. 

Totally  therefore  we  might  suppress  the  waves  in  any 
required  place,  if  we  could  come  at  the  windward  place 
where  tliey  take  their  rise.  This  in  the  ocean  can  sel- 
dom if  ever  be  done.  But  perhaps  something  may  be 
done  on  particular  occasions,  to  moderate  the  violence 
of  the  waves  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
prevent  their  breaking  where  that  would  be  incon- 
venient, t 

For  when  the  wind  blows  fresh,  tliere  are  continually 
rising  on  the  back  of  every  great  wave  a  number  of 
small  ones,  which  roughen  its  surface,  and  give  the 
wind  hold,  as  it  were,  to  push  it  with  greater  force. 
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Thi3  hold  is  diminished^  by  preventing  the  generatioQ 
of  those  small  ones*  And  possibly  too>  when  a,  wave's 
surface  is  oiled,  the  wind,  in  passing  over  it,  may  rather 
ia  some  degteB  pie^  it  down,.aiid  contribute  to  prevent 
it>  risiog  again,  instead  of  promoting  it. 

This  a&imeTe 'Conjecture  wonld  have  little  weighty  if 
the  apparent  effects  of  pouring  oil  into  the  midst  of 
waves  were  not  considerable^  and  as  yet  not  otherwise 
accounted  for. 

When  the  wind  blows  so  fresh,  as  that  the  waves 
are  not  sufficiently  quick  in  obeying  its  impulse,  their 
tops  being  thinner  and  lighter  are  pushed  forward, 
broken,  and  turned  over  in  a  white,  foam.  Common 
waves  lift  a  vessel  without  entering  it;  but  these  when, 
large  sometimes 'break  above  and  pbur  over  it,  doing 
great  damage. 

That  this  effect  might  in  any  degree  be  prevented, 
or  the  height  and  violence  of  waves  in  the  sea  .mo«» 
derated,  we  had  no  certain  account;  Pliny's  authority 
for  the  practice  of  seamen  in  his  time  being  slighted. 
But  discoursing  lately  on  this  subject  with  his  excels 
kncy  Count  Bentinck,  of  Holland,  his  son  the  honour- 
able Captain  Bentinck,  and  the  learned  professor- AlJe- 
mand  (to  all  whom  I  showed  the  ejqperiment  of  smooth- 
ing in  a  windy  day  the  large  piece  of  water  at  the  head 
of  the  Green  Park)  a  letter  was  mentioned,  which  had 
been  received  by  the  Count.^from  Batavia,  relative  to 
the  saving  of  a  Dutch  ship  in  a  storm  by  pouring,  oil 
into  the  sea.  I  much  desjred-  to  see  that  letter,  and 
a  copy  of  it  was  promised  me,  which  I  afterward 
received. 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Tengnaget  to  Count  Bem^ 

tinck,  dated  at  Batavia.  the  5th.  of  January j  1770, 

'     ■  ^  ,  ii.:-i 

'  *'  NEAR  the  islands  Paul  and  Ams^erdmn,  wt  met 
^ith  a  storm,  which,  had  nothing  particular  in  it  worthy 
of  being  communicated  to  you,  except  thictrthe  oapbain 
fiMind  himself  obliged  for  greater  safety  in  wearing  dicr 
ship,  to  pour  oil  into  the  sea,  to  present  the  waves 
breakmg  over  her,  which  had  an  excellent  leflEeot,  and 
succeeded  in  preserving,  us.  As  hd  poured) out  but  a 
little  at  a  time,  the  East  India  Ck>mpany  biifes  perbapt 
its  ship  to  only  six  demi-^ames  of  oil-olive.  •  I  was  p7e« 
sent  upoti  deck  when  this  was  done ;  and  Lsbould  not 
Jiave' mentioned  this  circumstance  to  you,  but  that  we 
liarve  found  people  here  so  prejudiced  against  the  expei 
riment,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  officers  on  board 
and  myself  to  give  a  certificate  of  the  trutlvoh  this  head, 
of  which  we  made  na  difficulty.''       '  ; 

On  this  occasion,  I  mentioned. to  Ca^in  Bentinck, 
a  thought  which  had  occurred  to  me  .inreBding  the 
voyages  of  our  late  circumnavigators^  particularly 
where  accounts  are  given  of  pleasant  and  fertile  islands 
which  they  much  desired  to  land  upon,  when  sicknesa 
made  it  more  necessary,  but  could  not  efiect  a  landing 
through  a  violent  surf  breaking  on  the  shore,  which 
rendered  it  impracticable.  My  idea  was,  that  possibly 
by  sailing  to  and  ito  .at  some  distance  from  such  lee* 
shore,  continually  pouring  oil  into  the  sea,  the  waves 
might  be  so  much  depressed,  and  lessened  before  they 
reached  the  shore>  as  to  abate  the  height  and  violence 
of  the  surf,  and  permit  a  landing ;  which,  in  such  ciiw 
cumstances,  was  a  point  of  sufficient  importance  to  jus- 
tify the  expense  of  the  oil  that  might  be  requisite  for 
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tbe  purpose.    That  gentleman^  who  is  ever  ready  to 
promote  what  may.  be  of  public  utility^  though  his  owi^ 
ingenious  inveatioQs  have  not  always  met  with  th^ 
coupteoance  they  merited^  was  so  obliging  as  to  invite 
me  to  Portsmouth^  where  an  opportunity  would  pro- 
bably offer^  in  the  course  of  a  few  days^  of  making 
the  .fo^periment  on  some  of  the^shores  about  Spithead, 
m  which  he  kindly  proposed  to  accompany  me,  and  to 
give  assist^ncte  with  such  boats  as  might  be  necessary^ 
Accordingly^  about  the  middle  of  October  last^  I  went 
with  some  friends  to  Portsmouth ;  and  a  day  of  wind 
happening^  which  milde  a  lee-shore  between  Haslarr 
hospital  and.ffae  point  near  Jillkecker^  we  wei^t  froui 
the  Centanr  with  the  long-boat  and  barge  towards  that 
shore.    Out  disposition  was  jhis:  the  long-boat  was 
anchored  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore ; 
part  of  the  .coafpany  were  landed  behind  the  point 
(a  place  mote  sheltered  from  the  sea)  who  came  roui^d 
and  placed  themselves  opposite  to  the  long-boat^  where 
they  might  observe  the  surf>  and  note  if  any  change 
occurred  in  it  upon  using  the  oil.    Another  party^  in 
the  barge^  plied  to  windward  of  the  long-boat,  as  far 
frcxn  her  as  she  was  from  the  shore,  making  trips  of 
about  half  a  mile  ei^:h,  pouring  oil  continually  out  of 
a  large  ston^bottle,  through  a  hole  in  the  cork,  some- 
what bigger  than  a  goose-quill.    The  experiment  had 
not,  in  the  main  point,  the  success  we  wished,  for  no 
material  difference  was  observed  in  the  height  or  force 
of  the  surf  upon  the  shore ;  but  those  who  were  in  the 
long-boat  could  observe  a  tract  of  smoothed  water,  the 
whole  of  the  difKtance  in  which  the  barge  poured  the 
oil,  and  gradually  spreading  in  breadth  towards  the 
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Idng-boat.  I  call  it  smoothed^  not  that  it  was  laid  le- 
vel ;  but  because,  though  the  swell  continued,  its  snr- 
ftice  was  not  roughened  by  the  wrinkles^  or  smaller 
waves,  before-mentioned;  and  none  or  very  few  white 
caps  (or  waves  whose  tops  turn  over  in  foam)  appeared 
in  that  whole  space,  though  to  windward  and  leeward 
of  it  there  were  plenty ;  and  a  wherry,  that  cam^  romid 
the  point  under  sail,  in  her  way  to  Portsmouth,  seemed 
to  turn  into  that  tract  of  choice,  and  to  use  it  fix>m 
end  to  end,  as  a  piece  of  turnpike-road. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  relate  the  circmnstanees  of  an 
experiment  that  does  not  succeed,  since  they  may  give 
hints  of  amendment  in  fature  trials:  it  is  sberefoxe  I 
have  been  thus  particular.  I  shall  only  add  what  T 
apprehend  may  have  been  the  reason  of  our  disap- 
pOintmetit. 

I  conceive,  that  the  operation  of  oil  on  water  is,  first, 
id  prevent  the  raising  of  new  waves  by  the  wind ;  and, 
secondly,  to  prevent  its  pushing  those  before  raised 
with  stich  force,  and  Consequently  their  continuance 
6f  the  same  repeated  height,  as  they  would  have  done, 
if  their  surface  were  not  oiled.   But  oil  ^H\  not  prevent 
waves  being  raised  by  another  power,  by  a  stone,  for 
instance,  falling  into  a  still  pool;  for  they  then  rise  by 
the  mechanical  impulse  of  the  stone,  which  the  greadi- 
ness  on  the  surrounding  water  cannot  lessen  or  prevent, 
hs  it  can  prevent  the  winds  catching  the  surface  and 
raising  it  into  waves.    Now  waves  once  raised,  whether 
by  the  wind  or  any  other  power,  have  the  same  mecha- 
nical operation,  by  which  they  continue  to  rise  and 
fall,  as  a  pendulum  will  continue  to  swing,  a  long  time 
after  the  force  ceases  to  act  by  which  the  motion  wa* 
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fint  produced:  that  motion  wil]>-  however^  cess^  ia 
time;  bat  time  b  necessary.  Tbereforei  tbovgh.oil 
spread  on  an  agitated  sea  may  weaken  the  push  of  the 
wind  on  those  waves  whose  surfaces  are  covered  by  it^ 
and  soj  by  receiving  less  fresh  impulse,  they  may  gra- 
dnaUy  subside ;  yet  a  considerable  time,  or  a  distance 
through  which  they  will  take  time  to  move,  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  effect  sensible  on  any  shore  in  a 
diminution  of  the  surf:  for  we  know,  that  when  wind 
ceaaes  suddenly,  the  waves  it  has  raised  do  not  as  snd^ 
denly  subside,  but  settle  gradually,  and  are  not  quite 
down  till  after  the  wind  has  ceased.  So  though  we 
should,  by  oiling  them,  take  off  the  effect  of  wind  on 
waves  already  raised,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  those 
waves  should  be  instantly  levelled.  The  motion  they 
have  received  will,  for  some  time,  continue;  and  if 
the  shore  is  not  &r  distant,  they  arrive  there  so  soon, 
that  their  effect  upon  it  will  not  be  visibly  dimimsbed. 
Possibly,  therefore,  if  we  had  begun  our  operations  at  a 
greater  distance,  the  effect  might  have  been  more  sen- 
sible. And  perhaps  we  did  not  pour  oil  in  sufficient 
quantity.    Future  experiments  may  determine  this. 

I  was,  however,  greatly  obliged  to  Captain  Bentinck, 
for  the  chearful  and  ready  aids  he  gave  me:  and  I 
ought  not  to  omit  menlioning  Mr.  Banks,  Dr.  Sokn- 
der.  General  .Camoc,  and  Dr.  Blagden,  who  all  as- 
sisted at  the  e^pcjriment,  during  that  blustering  unplea- 
sant day,  with  a  patience. and  activity  that  could  only 
be  inured  by  a.  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  know* 
ledge^  such  especially  as  might  possibly  be  of  u^  to 
men  in  situations  of  distress. 
I  would  wish  you  to  communicate  this  to  your  inge- 
nious 
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nioud  friend,  Mr.  Faf rsh,  with  my  respects ;  and  be- 
Uevfe  me  to  be,  with  sincere  esteem. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

B.  FRANKLIN. 


TO  SIR  JOHN  PRINGLE,   BART. 

On  the  Difference  of  Navigation  in  shoal  and  deep  Water* 
Sir,  Craven-street,  May  10,  1768* 

YOU  may  remember,  that  when  we  were  travelling  to- 
gether in  Holland,  you  remarked,  that  the  trackschuyt  in 
one  of  the  stages  went  slower  than  usual^  and  enquired 
of  the  boatman,  what  might  be  the  reason ;  who  an- 
swered, that  it  had  been  a  dry  season,  and  the  water  in 
the  canal  was  low.  On  being  again  asked  if  it  was  so 
low  as  that  the  boat  touched  the  muddy  bottom ;  he 
said,  no,  not  so  low  as  that,  but  so  low  as  to  make  it 
harder  for  the  horse  to  draw  the  boat.  We  neither  of 
us  at  first  could  conceive  that  if  there  was  water  enougl^ 
for  the  boat  to  swim  clear  of  the  bottom,  its  being 
deeper  would  make  any  difference ;  btit  as  the  man  af- 
firmed it  seriously  as  a  thing  well  known  among  them ; 
and  as  the  punctuality  required  in  their  stages  was 
likely  to  make  such  difference,  if  any  there  were,  more 
readily  observed  by  them^  than  by  oilier  watermen  whp 
ft  did 
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£d  tiotp&ss  80  regularly  and  constantly  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  same  track;  I  began  to  apprehend 
there  might  be  something  in  it,  and  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  it  from  this  consideration,  that  the  boat  in 
|)Toceeding  along  the  canal,  must  in  every  boat's  length 
of  her  course^  move  out  of  her  way  a  body  of  water^ 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  room  her  bottom  took  up  m  the 
water ;  that  the  water  so  moved  must  pass  on  each  side 
of  her  and '  under  her  bottom  to  get  behind  her ;  that  if 
the  passage  under  her  bottom  was  straitened  by  the 
fallows,  more  of  that  water  must  pass  by  her  sides,  and 
with  a  swifter  motion,  which  would  retard  her,  as  mov- 
ing the  contrary  way;  or  that  the  water  becoming 
lower  behind  the  boat  than  before,  she  was  pressed  back 
by  the  weight  of  its  difference  in  height,  and  her  mo* 
tion  retarded  by  having  that  weight  constantly  to  over- 
come.  But  as  it  is  often  lost  time  to  attempt  account- 
ing for  uncertain  facts,  I  determined  to  make  an  expe- 
riment of  this  when  I  should  have  convenient  time  and 
opportunity. 

After  our  return  to  England,  as  often  as  I  happened 
to  be  on  the  Thames,  I  enquired  of  our  watermen  wbe>> 
ther  they  were  sensible  of  any  difference  in  rowing  ovej 
shallow  or  deep  water.  I  found  them  all  agreeing  i^ 
flie  fact^  that  there  was  a  very  great  difference,  but 
they  differed  widely  in  expressing  the  quantity  of  the 
difference ;  some  supposing  it  was  equal  to  a  mile  ii| 
she,  others  to  a  mile  in  three,  8tc.  As  I  did  not  re- 
collect to  have  met  with  any  mention  of  this  matter  ia 
.  ouf  jphilosophical  books,  and  conceiving  that  if  the  dif- 
ference should  really  be  great,  it  might  be  an  object  of 
consideration  in  the  many  projects  now  on  foot  for  dig- 
^ng;  new  navigable  canals  in  this  island,  I  lately  put 
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my  design  of  making  the  experiment  in  execution^  ia 
the  following  manner. 

I  provided  a  trough  of  plained  boards  fourteen  feet 
long,  six  inches  wide  and  six  inches  deep^  in  the  clear, 
filled  with  water  within  half  an  inch  of  the  edge^  to 
represent  a. canal.    I  had  a  loose  board  of  nearly  the 
same  length  and  breadth,  that,  being  put  into  the  wat^, 
might  be  sunk  to  any  depths  and  fixed  by  little  wedges 
where  I  would  chuse  to  have  it  stay,  in  order  to  make^ 
different  depths  of  water,  leaving  the  surface  at  the 
same  height  with  regard  to  the  sides  of  the  trough.    I 
had  a  little  boat  in  fonn  of  a  lighter  or  boat  of  burthen, 
six  inches  long,  two  inches  and  a  quarter  wide,  and 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  deep.  When  swimming,  it  drew 
one  inch  water.    To  give  motion  to  the  boat,  I  fixed 
one  end  of  a  long  silk  thread  to  its  bow,  just  even  with 
the  water's  edge,  the  other  end  passed  over  a  well- 
made  brass  pully,  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  turning 
freely  on  a  small  axis ;  and  a  shilling  was  the  weight. 
Then  placing  the  boat  at  one  end  of  the  trough,  the 
weight   would    draw    it   through,  the  water  to  the 
other. 

Not  having  a  watch  that  shows  seconds,  in  order  to 
measure  the  time  taken  up  by  the  boat  in  passing  from 
end  to  end,  I  counted  as  fast  as  I  could  count  to  ten 
repeatedly,  keeping  an  account  of  the  number  of  tens 
on  my  fingers.  And  as  much  as  possible  to  correct  any 
little  inequalities  in  my  counting,  I  repeated  the  experi- 
ment a  number  of  times  at  each  depth  of  water,  that  I 
might  take  the  medium.  And  the  following  are  the 
results^ 
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I  made  many  other  experiments^  but  the  above  are 
those  in  which  I  was  most  exact ;  and  they  serve  suffi- 
ciently to  show  that  the  difference  is  considerable.  Be- 
tween the  deepest  and  shallowest  it  appears  to  be  some- 
what more  than  one  fifth.  So  that  supposing  large 
canab  and  boats  and  depths  of  water  to  bear  the  same 
proportions,  and  that  four  men  or  horses  would  draw  a 
boat  in  deep  water  four  leagues  in  four  hours,  it  would 
require  five  to  draw  the  same  boat  in  the  same  time  as 
far  in  shallow  water ;  or  four  would  require  five  hours. 

Whether  this  difference  is  of  consequence  enough  to 
justify  a  greater  expence  in  deepening  canals,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  calculation,  which  our  ingenious  engineers  in  that 
way  will  readily  determine.    I  am,  &c. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 
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TO  MR«  ALPHONSUS  LE  UOYy  MEMBER  OF  SEVERAU 
ACADEMIES    AT    PAR1S«* 

Containing  sundry  MarUimi  Ohxerrationt. 
At  Stm,  on  botrd  the  London  Packet,  Capt  Trbxton. 

Sir,  Aug.  1785. 

YOUR  learned  writings  on  the  navigation  of  the  an« 
tients,  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  curious  informa- 
tion, and  your  very  ingenious  contrivances  for  iniproy* 
ing  the  modem  sails  (voilure)  of  which  I  saw  with  great 
pleasure  a  successful  trial  on  the  river  Seine,  hove  in* 
duced  me  to  submil  to  your  consideration  and  judg*? 
ment,  some  thoughts  I  have  had  on  the  latter  subject. 

Those  mathematicians,  who  have  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove the  swiftness  of  vessels,  by  calcukting  to  find  the 
form  of  least  resistance,  seem  to  have  considered  a  ship 
as  ^  body  moving  through  one  fluid  only,  the  water; 
and  to  have  given  little  attention  to  the  circumstance  of 
her  moving  through  another  fluid,  the  air.  It  is  true 
that  when  a  vessel  sails  right  before  the  wind,  this  cir- 
cumstance is  of  no  importance,  because  the  wind  goes 
with  her ;  but  in  every  deviation  from  that  course,  the 
resistance  of  the  air  is  something,  and  becomes  greater 
in  proportion  as  that  deviation  increases.  I  wave  at 
present  the  consideration  of  those  different  degrees  of 
resistance  given  by  tile  air  to  that  part  of  the  hull  which 
is  above  water,  and  confine  myself  to  that  given  to  the 
^ails ;  for  their  motioiA  through  the  air  is  resisted  by  the 

4.  Tbis  letter  and  the  annexed  paper  on  the  Golph  stream,  are  taken 
from  the  Transacticnis  of  the  Americaii  Philosophical  Society,  iu  which 
thejr  %rcre  read  December  2,  17&6.     Kditor, 
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cur>  as  the  modon  of  the  hall  through  the  water  is  re- 
sisted by  the  water^  though  with  less  force  as  the  air  is 
a  fighter  fluid.  And  to  simplify  the  discussion  as  much 
as  possible^  I  would  state  one  situation  only,  to  wit^  that 
■of  the  wind  upon  the  beam^  the  ship's  course  being  di« 
rectly  across  the  wind ;  and  I  would  suppose  the  sail  set 
in  an  angle  of  45  degrees  vfith  the  keel>  as  in  the  fol** 
low4Ag  figure;  wherein  (Plate  VI^  Fig.  I.) 

A  B  represents  the  body  of  the  vessel,  C  D  the 
position  of  the  sail^  ££E  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
MM  the  line  of  motion.  In  observing  this  figure 
it  will  appear^  that  so  much  of  the  body  of  the  ves- 
sel as  is  immersed  in  the  water  must>  to  go  forward, 
remove  out  of  id  way  what  water  it  meets  with  between 
the  pricked  lines  FF.  And  the  sail,  to  go  forward,  must 
move  oat  of  its  way  all  the  air  its  whole  dimension 
meets  with  between  the  pricked  lines  CG  and  DG. 
Thus  both  the  fluids  give  resbtance  to  the  motion,  each 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the 
dimension  to  be  removed.  And  though  the  air  b  vastly 
lighter  than  the  water,  and  therefore  more  easily  re- 
moved, yet  the  dimension  being  much  greater  its  effect 
is  vftiy  considerable. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  case  stated,  the  resistance  given 
by  the  air  between  those  lines  to  the  motion  of  the  sail 
is  not  apparent  to  the  eye,  because  the  greater  force  of 
the  wind,  which  strikes  it  in  the  direction  E££^  over- 
powers its  effect,  and  keeps  the  sail  full  in  the  curve  a, 
a,  a,  a,  a.  But  suppose  the  wind  to  cease,  and  the  ves- 
sel in  a  calm  to  be  impelled  with  the  same  swiftness  by 
oars,  the  sail  would  then  appear  filled  in  the  contrary 
curve  b,  b,  b,  b,  b,  when  prudent  men  would  imme- 
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tliately  perceivej  that  the  air  resisted  its  motion^  ancl 
"would  order  it  to  be  taken  in. 

'  Is  there  any  possible  means  of  diminishing  this  resist^ 
mice,  while  the  same  quantity  of  sail  is  eif posed  to  the 
«ct]on  of  the  wind,  and  therefore  the  same  force  obtain* 
ed  from  it  ?  I  think  there  is,  and  that  it  may  be  done 
by  dividing  the  sail  into  a  number  of  parts,  and  placing 
those  parts  in  a  line  one  behind  the  other ;  thus  instead 
of  one  sail  extending  from  C  to  D,  fignre  2,  if  four  sails 
containing  together  the  same  quantity  of  canvas,  were 
placed  as  in  6gure  9,  each  having  one  quarter  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  great  sail,  and  exposing  a  quarter  of 
its  surface  to  the  wind,  would  give  a  quarter  of  the 
force ;  so  that  the  whole  force  obtained  from  the  wind 
would  be  the  same,  while  the  resistance  from  the  air 
would  be  nearly  reduced  to  the  space  between  the 
pricked  lines  a  b  and  c  d,he{ote  the  foremost  sail. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  resistance 

'  irom  the  air  would  be  so  diminished ;  since  possibly 

each  of  the  following  small  sails  having  ako  air  before 

it,  which  must  be  removed,  the  resistance  cm  the  whole 

would  be  the  same. 

This  is  then  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  expert* 
ment.  I  will  mention  one  that  I  many  years  since 
made  with  success  for  another  purpose ;  and  I  will  pro- 
pose another  small  one  easily  made,  if  that  too  sue*- 
ceeds,  I  should  think  it  worth  while  to  make  a  larger, 
though  at  some  expense,  on  a  river  boat ;  and  perhaps 
time,  and  the  improvements  experience  will  afford^  may 
make  it  applicable  with  advantage  to  larger  vessels. 

Having  near  my  kitchen  chimney  a  round  hole  of 
eight  inches  diameter,  through  which  was  a  constant 
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steady  carrent  of  air,  increasing  or  diminishing  only  as 
the  fire  increased  or  diminished,  I  contrived  to  place 
my  jack'so  as  to  receive  that  current;  and  taking  off 
the  flyers,  I  fixed  in  their  stead  on  the  same  pivot  9 
zound  tin  plate  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  with  the 
hole ;  and  having  cut  it  in  radial  lines  almost  to  the 
centre,  so  as  to  have  six  equal  vanes,  I  gave  to  eacl\ 
of  them  the  obliquity  of  forty-five  degrees.     They 
moved  round,  without  the  weight,  by  the  impression 
only  of  the  current  of  air,  but  too  slowly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  roasting.    I  suspected  that  the  air  struck  by 
the  back  of  each  vane  might  possibly  by  its  resistancie 
retard  the  motion ;  and  to  try  this^  I  cut  each  of  them 
into  two,  and  I  placed  the  twelve,  each  having  the  same 
obliquity,  in  a  line  behind  each  other,  when  I  perceived 
^  great  augmentation  in  its  velocity,  which  encouraged 
me  to  divide  them  once  more,  and,  continuing  the  same 
obliquity,  I  placed  the  twenty-four  behind  each  other 
in  a  line,  when  die  force  of  the  wind  being  the  same, 
and  the  surface  of  vane  the  same,  they  moved  round 
with  much  greater  rapidity,  and  perfectly  answered  my 
purpose. 

The  second  experiment  that  I  propose,  is,  to  take 
two  playing  cards  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  cut  one 
of  them  transversely  into  eight  equal  pieces ;  then  with 
a  needle  string  them  upon  two  threads  one  near  each 
end,  and  place  them  so  upon  the  threads  that,  when 
hung  up,  they  may  be  one  exactly  over  the  other,  at  a 
distance  equal  to  their  breadth,  each  in  a  horizontal 
position ;  and  let  a  small  weight,  such  as  a  bird-shot,  be 
hnng  under  them,  to  make  them  fall  in  a  straight  line 
when  let  loose.  Suspend  also  the  whole  card  by  threads 
from  its  four  comers,  and  hang  to  it  an  equal  weight « 
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SO  as  to  draw  it  downwards  when  let  fall,  its  wIioTa 
breadth  pressing  against  the  air.  Let  those  two  bodies 
be  attached,  one  of  them  to  one  end  of  a  thread  a  yard* 
long,  the  other  to  the  other  end.  Extend  a  twine  un- 
der the  ceiling  of  a  room,  and  put  through  it  at  thirty 
inches  distance  two  pins  bent  in  the  form  of  fish-hooks. 
On  these  two  hooks  hang  the  two  bodies,  the  thread 
that  connects  them  extending  parallel  to  the  twine, 
which  thread  being  cut,  they  must  begin  to  fall  at  the 
same  instant.  If  they  take  equal  time  in  falling  to  the 
floors  it  is  a  proof  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  in 
both  cases  equal.  If  the  whole  card  requires  a  longer 
time,  it  shows  that  the  sum  of  the  resistances  to  the 
pieces  of  the  cut  card  is  not  equal  to  the  resistance  of 
the  whole  one*. 

This  principle  so  far  confirmed,  I  would  proceed  to 
make  a  larger  experiment,  with  a  shallop,  which  I 
would  rig  in  this  manner.  (Plate  VI.  Fig.  4.) 

A  B  is  a  long  boom,  flnom  which  are  hoisted  se- 
Tcn  jibs,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  each  a  seventh  part  of 
the  whole  dimensions,  and  as  much  more  as  will  fill 
the  whole  space  when  set  in  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrefeft,  so  that  they  may  lap  when  going  before  the 
wind,  and  hold  more  wind  when  going  large.  Tlius 
rigged,  when  going  right  before  the  wind,  the  boom 
should  be  brought  at  right  angles  with  the  keel,  by 
means  of  the  sheet  ropes  C  D,  and  all  the  sails  hauled 
flat  to  the  boom. 

These  positions  of  boom  and  sails  to  be  varied  as  the 
wind  quarters.     But  when  the  wind  is  on  the  beam,  or 

nr-  ■  _— ^-^  ■  .    ■        ■  ^-. 

•  The  motioD  of  the  vessel  made  it  inconvenient  to  try  thia  simple  expe- 
riment at  sea,  when  the  proposal  of  it  was  written.  But  it  hfts  been  trie4 
fince  we  came  OQ  shore,  and  succeeded  aa  the  oth«. 
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m\%en  you  would  turn  to  windward^  the  boom  is  to  be 
hauled  right  fore  and  aft,  and  the  saib  trioiaied  acoord-o 
tog  as  the  wind  is  more  or  less  against  your  course. 

It  seems  to  me^  that  the  management  of  a  shallop  so 
rigged  would  be  ^ry  eusy,  the  sails  being  run  up  and 
down  separately,  so  that  more  or  less  sail  may  be  made 
at  pleasure;  and  I  unagine,  that  there  being  full  as 
much  sail  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  wind  which  im- 
pels the  vessel  in  its  course,  as  if  the  whole  were  in  one 
piece,  and  the  resistance  of  the  dead  air  against  the 
Ibreside  of  the  sail  being  diminished^  the  advantage  of 
swiftness  would  be  very  considerable ;  besides  that  tha 
jvesael  would  iic  neaser  die  wiiuL 

6ince  we  are  on  the  subject  of  improvemeats  in  na^ 
ligation,  permit  me  to  detain  you  a  little  longer  with  a 
MBall  relative  observation.  Being,  in  one  of  my  voyr 
ages,  with  ten  m^chant^bips  under  convoy  of  a  frigate 
ut  ancho/  i^  Torbay^  waiting  for  a  wind  to  gp  tp  the 
westward;  it  «ajne  fisir,  but  brought  in  with  \l »  ^opsir 
alerable  swell.  'A  sigaal  was  given  fi>r  weighing,  and 
^e  put  to  sea  all  together;  but  three  of  ibe  3hips  left 
their  anchorsi,  their  cables  parting  just  as  the  anchors 
£ame  a-peak.  Our  cable  held,  and  we  gpt  pp  our  an^ 
ehor ;  but  the  3hock0  the  ship  felt  before  the  anchor 
got  looae  from  ihe  ground,  made  me  leflect  on  what 
might  possibly  bav^  cavsied  the  breaking  of  the  other 
cables;  and  I  imagined  it  might  be  the  short,  bending 
fit  the  cable  just  without  the  hause-hole,  from  a  hori- 
zontal to  an  almost  vertical  position,  and  the  sudden 
violent  jerk  it  receives  by  the  rising  of  the  head  pf  the 
ship  on  the  swell  of  a  wave  while  in  that  petition.  For 
/example,  suppose  a  vessel  hove  up  so  as  to  have  her 
^efKi  nearly  over  her  anchor,  which  st^ll  k^^^ps  its  holtU 
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perhaps  in  a  tough  bottom;  if  it  were  calm,  the  cable 
still  out  would  form  nearly  a  perpendicular  line,  mea- 
suring the  distance  between  the  hause-hole  and  the  an- 
chor; but  if  there  is  a  swell,  her  head  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea  will  fall  below  the  level,  and  when  lifted  on  tho 
wave  will  be  much  above  it.  In  the  first  case  the  cable 
will  hang  loose  and  bend  perhaps  as  in  figure  5.  In 
the  second  case, figure  6,  the  cable  will  be  drawn  straight 
with  a  jerk,  must  sustain  the  whole  force  of  the  rising 
ship,  and  must  either  loosen  the  anchor,  resist  the  rising 
force  of  the  ship,  or  break.  But  why  does  it  break  at 
the  hause-hole? 

Let  us  suppose  it  a  cable  of  three  inches  diameterj 
and  represented  by  figure  7.  If  this  cable  is  to  be  bent 
round  the  comer  A,  it  is  evident  that  either  the  part  of 
the  triangle  contained  between  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  must 
stretch  considerably,  and  those  most  that  are  nearest 
the  surface;  or  that  the  parte  between  d,  e,  f,  must  be 
compressed;  or  both,  which  most  probably  happens, 
tn  this  case  the  lower  half  of  the  thickness  affords  no 
itrengtb  against  the  jerk,  it  not  being  strained,  the  up*' 
per  half  bears  the  whole,  and  the  yams  near  the  upper 
surfiace  being  first  and  most  strained,  break  first,  and 
the  next  yams  follow;  for  in  this  bent  situation  tfeey 
cannot  bear  the  strain  all  together,  and  each  contributes 
its  strength  to  the  whole,  as  they  do  when  the  caWe  is 
strained  in  a  straight  line. 

To  retaedy  this,  methinks  it  would  be  well  to  have  a 
kind  of  large  pulley  wheel,  fixed  in  the  hause-hole,  sup- 
j)Ose  of  two  feet  diameter,  over  which  the  cable  might 
pass;  and  being  there  bent  gradually  to  Ae  round  of 
the  wheel,  would  thereby  be  more  equally  strained,  and 
better  able  to  bear  the  jerk,  which  may  siiye  the  anchor, 

and 
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and  by  that  means  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  may 
happen  to  save  the  ship. 

One  maritime  observation  more  shall  finish  this  letter. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  ne\^s-papers  now  near  seventy 

years,  and  I  think  few  years  puss  without  an  account  of 

some  vessel  met  with  at  sea,  with  no  living  soul  on 

i>oard,  and  so  many  feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  which 

vessel  hag  nevertheless  been  saved  and  brought  into 

pcMTt:  and  when  not  met  with  at  sea,  such  forsaken  ves- 

3el8  have  often  come  ashore  on  some  coast.   The  crews, 

who  have  taken  to  their  boats  and  thus  abandoned  such 

vessels,  are  sometimes  met  with  and  taken  up  at  sea  by 

other  ships,  sometimes  reach  a  coast,  and  are  som  times 

never  beard  of.    Those  that  give  an  account  of  quitting 

ibeir  vessels  generally  say,  that  she  sprung  a  leak,  that 

they  pumped  for  some  time,  that  the  water  continued 

to  rise  upon  them,  and  that,  despairing  to  save  her,  they 

had  quitted  her  lest  they  should  go  down  with  her*    It 

seems  by  the  event  that  this  fear  was  not  always  well 

founded,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  guess  at  the  reason 

of  the  people's  too  hasty  discouragement. 

When  a  vessel  springs  a  leak  near  her  bottom,  the 
water  enters  with  all  the  force  given  by  the  weight  of  the 
colnmn  of  water,  without,  which'  force  is  in  proportion 
|o  the  difference  of  level,  between  the  water  whhout  and 
ihat  vrithin.  It  enters  therefore  with  more  force  at 
first  and  in  greater  quantity,  than  it  can  afterwards 
^hen  the  water  within  is  higher.  The  bottom  of  the 
vessel  too  is  narrower,  so  that  the  same  quantity  of  wa- 
ter coming  into  that  narrow  part,  rises  faster  than  when 
the  space  for  it  to  flow  in  is  larger.  This  helps  to  ter- 
rify. But  as  the  quantity  entering  is  less  and  fess  as 
ibe  surfaces  without  and  within  become  more  nearly 
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cqnal  in  beight,  the  pnmps  that  could  not  keep  the  w«* 
ter  from  rising  at  firsts  might  afterwards  be  able  to  pre* 
•vent  its  rising  higher,  and  the  people  might  have  re- 
mained on  board  in  safety,  without  hazarding  them- 
«elves  in  an  open  boat  on  the  wide  ocean.  (Fig.  8.) 

Besides  the  greates  equality  in  the  height  of  the  twa 
surfaces,  there  may  sometimes  be  other  causes  that  re- 
tard the  farther  sinking  of  a  leaky  vessel.    The  rising 
water  within  may  arrive  at  quantities  of  light  woodett 
work,  empty  chests,  and  particularly  empty  water-cask?, 
which  if  fixed  so  as  not  to  float  themselves  may  help  t^ 
sustain  hen    Many  bodies  which   compose  a   ship^i 
cargo  may  be  specifically  lighter  than  water,  all  these 
ivben  out  of  water  are  an  additional  weight  to  that  of 
the  ship,  and  she  is  in  proportion  pressed  deeper  into 
the  water;  but  as  soon  as  these  bodies  are  immersed^ 
they  weigh  no  longer  on  the  ship,  but  on  the  contrary^ 
if  fixed,  they  help  to  support  her,  in  proportion  as  tbej 
are  specifically  lighter  than  the  water.    And  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  largest  body  of  a  ship  may  be 
so  balanced  in  the  water,  that  an  ounce  less  or  more  ot 
weight  may  leave  her  at  the  surface  or  sink  her  to  the 
bottom.    There  are  also  certain  heavy  cargoes,  that^ 
when  the  water  gets  at  them,  are  continuaUy  dissolvings 
and  thereby  lightening  the  vessel,  such  as  salt  and  sugar. 
And  as  to  water-casks  mentioned  above,  since  the  qnan* 
tity  of  them  must  be  great  in  ships  of  war  where  the 
number  of  men  consume  a  great  deal  of  water  eveiy 
day,  if  it  had  been  made  a  constant  rule  to  bung  them 
up  as  fast  as  they  were  emptied,  and  to  dispose  thq 
empty  casks  in  proper  situations,  I  am  persuaded  that 
piany  ships  which  have  been  sunk  in  engagements,  or 
b^ve  gpqe  down  afterwards,  might  with  the  unhappy 
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people  have  been  saved ;  as  well  as  many  of  Aose  which 
in  the  last  war  foundered,  and  were  never  heard  of. 
While  on  this  topic  of  sinking,  one  cannot  help  recol- 
lecting the  well  known  practice  of  the  Chinese,  to  di- 
vide the  hold  of  a  great  ship  into  a  nnmber  of  separate 
chambers  by  partitions  tight  calked  (of  which  yon 
gave  a  model  in  your  boat  upon  the  Seine)  so  that  if  a 
leak  should  spring  in  one  of  them  the  others  are  not  af- 
fected by  it;  and  though  that  chamber  should  fill  to  a 
level  with  the  sea,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  sink  the 
vessel.  We  have  not  imitated  this  practice.  Some 
little  disadvantage  it  might  occasion  in  the  stowage  is 
perhaps  one  reason,  though  that  I  think  might  b^  more 
than  compensated  by  an  abatement  in  the  insurance 
that  would  be  reasonable,  and  by  a  higher  price  taken 
of  passengers,  who  would  rather  prefer  going  in  such  a 
vessel.  But  our  seafaring  people  are  brave,  despise 
danger,  and  reject  such  precautions  of  safety,  being 
cowards  only  in  one  sense^  that  of  fearing  to  be  thought 
qfraid, 

I  promised  to  finish  my  letter  with  the  last  observa- 
tion, but  the  garrulity  of  the  old  man  has  got  hold  of 
me,  and  as  I  may  never  have  another  occasion  of  writ* 
ing  on  this  subject,  I  think  I  may  as  well  now,  once  for 
all^  empty  my  nautical  budget,  and  give  you  all  the 
thoughts  that  have  in  my  various  long  voyages  occurred 
to  me  relating  to  navigation.  I  am  sure  that  in  you 
they  vrill  meet  with  a  candid  judge,  who  will  excuse 
my  mistakes  on  account  of  my  good  intention. 

There  are  six  accidents  that  may  occasion  the  loss  of 
ships  at  sea.     We  have  considered  one  of  them,  that 
of  foundering  by  a  leak.    The  other  five  are,  1.  Over- 
setting by  sudden  flaws  of  wind,  or  by  carrying  sail  be- 
yond 
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jond  the  bear^ig.  2.  Fire  by  accideul  or  caieleaAnefl0» 
d.  A  heavy  stroke  qf  lightning,  making  a  breach  in  the 
ship,  or  firing,  the  powfler.  4.  Meeting  and  shocking; 
with  other  ships  in  the  night,  5.  Meeting  in  the  night 
with  islands  of  ice. 

To  that  of  oversetting,  privateers  in  their  first  cmise 
have,  as  far  as  has  fiadlen  within  my  knowledge  or  ii&* 
formation,  been  more  subject  than  any  other  kind  of 
vessels.  The  double  desire  of  being  able  to  overtake  a 
weaker  flying  enemy,  or  to  escape  when  pursued  by  A 
stronger,  has  induced  the  owners  to  overmast  their 
cruizers^  and  to  spread  too  much  canvass ;  and  the  great 
number  of  men,  many  of  them  not  seamen,  who  being 
upon  deck  when  a  ship  heels  suddenly  are  huddled 
down  to  leeward,  and  increase  by  their  weight  the  ef« 
feet  of  the  wind«  This  tbefefore  should  be  more  at« 
tended  to  and  guarded  against,  especially  as  the  advan- 
tage of  lofty  masts  is  problematical.  For  the  upper 
sails  have  greater  power  to  lay  a  vessel  more  on  her  side, 
which  is  not  the  most  advantageous  position  for  going 
swiftly  through  the  water.  And  hence  it  is  that  vessels^ 
which  have  lost  their  lofty  masts,  and  been  able  to  make 
little  more  sail  afterwards  than  permitted  the  ship  to 
sail  upon  an  even  keel,  have  made  so  much  way,  even 
under  jury  masts,  as  to  surprize  the  mariners  themselves. 
But  there  is  besides^  something  in  the  modem  form  of 
our  ships  that  seems  as  if  calculated  expressly  to  allow 
their  oversetting  more  easily.  The  sides  of  a  ship,  in- 
stead of  spreading  out  as  they  formerly  did  in  the  upper 
works,  are  of  late  years  turned  in,  so  as  to  make  the 
body  nearly  round,  and  more  resembling  a  cask.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  advantages  of  this  construction  are, 
except  that  such  sliips  are  not  easily  boarded.    To  me 
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it  seems  a  cofttnvanoe  to  have  less  "room  m  a  ship  at 
nearly  the  same  expense.  For  it  is  evident  tliat  the 
san^e  timber  and  plank  consumed  in  raising  the  sides 
from  a  to  b>  and  from  d  to  c^  would  have  raised 
them  from  a  to  e^  and  from  d  to  f^  fig.  9*  la  this 
form  all  the  spaces  between  ^e^  '%  h,  and  c^  d,  f, 
would  have  been  gained^  the  deck  would  have  been 
larger^  the  men  wbuld  have  had  more  room  to  act^  and 
not  have  stood  so  thick  in  the  way  of  the  enemy's  shot ; 
and  the  vessel^  the  more  she  was  laid  down  on  her  side, 
the  more  bearing  she  would  meet  with,  and  more  effec-' 
tual  to  support  her,  as  being  farther  from  the  centre. 
Whereas  in  the  present  form,  her  ballast  makes  the 
chief  part  of  her  bearing,  without  which  she  would  turn 
in  the  sea  almost  as  easily  as  a  barrel.  More  ballast  by 
this  means  becomes  necessary,  and  that- sinking  a  vessel 
deeper  in  the  water  occasions  more  resistance  to  her 
going  through  it.  The  Bermudian  sloops  still  keep  with 
advantage  to  the  old  spreading  form.  The  islanders  in 
the  great  Pacific  ocean,  though  they  have  no  large  ships, 
are  the  most  expert  boat^sailors  in  the  world,  navigating 
that  sea  safely  with  their  proas,  which  they  prevent 
oversetting  by  various  means.  Their  sailing  proas  for 
this  purpose  have  outriggers  generally  to  windward, 
above  the  water,  on  which,  one  or  more  men  are  placed, 
to  move  occasionally  further  from  or  nearer  to  the  ves- 
sel as  the  wind  freshens  or  slackens.  But  some  have 
their  outriggers  to  leeward,  which,  resting  on  the  water, 
support  the  boac  so  as  to  keep  her  upright  when  pressed 
down  by  the  wind.  Their  boats  moved  by  oars  or  ra- 
ther by  paddles  are,  for  long  voyages,  fixed  two  toge- 
ther by  cross  bars  of  wood  that  keep  them  at  some  dis« 
tance  from  each  other,  and  so  render  their  oversetting 
£  next 
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next  to  imposelble.    How  fiir  this  may  be  practicable 
ID  larger  vessebj  we  have  not  yet  sufficient  experience^ 
I  koow  of  but  one  trial  made  in  £urope^  which  was 
about  one  boildred  years  stnce^  by  Sir  William  Petty* 
He  built  a  doiibte  vessel^  to  serve  as  a  packet  boat  be^ 
titreen  England  and  Ireland.    Her  model  still  exists  in 
the  museum  of  tlie  Royal  Society,  where  I  have  seen  it/ 
By  the  accounts  we  have  of  her,  she  answered  well  the 
purpose  of  her  construction,  making  several  voyages  ; 
and  though  wreclced  at  last  by  a  storm,  the  misfortune 
did  not  appear  owing  to  her  particular  constmction^ 
since  many  other  vessels  of  the  common  form  were 
wrecked  at  the  same  time.    The  advantage  of  such  « 
vessel  is>  that  she  needs  no  ballast,  therefore  swima 
either  lighter  or  will  carry  more  goods ;  and  that  pas« 
sengers  are  not  so  tif uch  incommoded  by  her  rotting  s 
to  which  may  be  added,  that  if  she  is  to  defend  herself 
by  her  cannon,  they  will  probably  have  more  effect^ 
being  kept  more  generally  iti  a  horizontal  position,  than 
those  in  common  vessels.    I  think,  however,  that  it 
would  be  an  improvement  of  that  model,  to  make  the' 
sides  which  are  opppsed  to  each  other  perfectly  paral«» 
lei,  though  the  other  sides  are  formed  as  in  common 
thus,  figure  10. 

The  building  of  a  double  ship  would  indeed  be  more 
expensive  in  proportion  to  her  burthen ;  and  that  per** 
haps  is  sufficient  to  discourage  the  method. 

The  accident  of  fire  is  generally  well  guarded  against 
by  the  prudent  captain's  strict  orders  against  smoking 
between  decks,  or  carrying  a  candle  there  out  of  a  Ian-- 
thorn.  But  there  is  one  dangerous  practice  which  fre^ 
quent  terrible  accidents  have  not  yet  been  sufficient  to 
fibolish ;  that  of  carrying  store-spirits  to  sea  in  casks. 
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Two  large  ships,  the  Seraphis  and  the  Duke  of  Athol^ 
one  an  East-Indiaman,  the  other  a  frigate^  bare  been 
burnt  within  these  two  last  years,  and  man j  lives  mi- 
serably destroyed,  by  drawing  spirits  out  of  a  cask 
near,  a  candle.  It  is  high  thne  to  make  it  a  general 
rule,  that  all  the  ship's  store  of  spirits  should  be  carried 
in  bottles. 

The  misfortune  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  I  bate  in 
my  former  writings  endeavoured  to  show  a  method  of 
guarding  against,  by  a  chain  and  pointed  rod,  extend-' 
hig,  when  run  up,  from  above  the  top  of  the  mast  to 
the  sea.  These  instruments  are  now  made  and  sold  at 
a  reasonable  price  by  Naime  8t  Co.  in  London,  and 
there  are  several  instances  of  success  attending  the  use 
of  them.  Tbey  are  kept  in  a  box,  and  may  be  ran  op 
and  fixed  in  about  five  minutes,  on  the  apparent  ap** 
^roach  of  a  thunder  gust. 

Of  the  meeting  and  shocking  with  other  ships  ia  the 
night,  I  have  known  two  instances  in  voyages  between 
Iionden  and  America.  In  one  both  ships  arrived  though 
much  damaged,  each  reporting  their  belief  tliai  the 
other  must  have  gone  to  the  bottom.  In  the  other. 
Only  one  got  to  port ;  the  other  was  never  afterwards 
heard  of.  These  instances  happened  many  years  ago, 
#hen  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  America  was 
not  a  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  at  present,  ships  of  course 
thinner  scattered,  and  the  chance  of  meeting  propor- 
tionably  less.  It  has  long  been  the  practice  to  keep  a 
hok'OUt  before  in  the  channel,  but  at  sea  it  has  been 
neglected.  If  it  is  not  at  present  thought  worth  while 
to  take  that  precaution,  it  wiH  in  time  become  of  more 
consequence ;  since  the  number  of  ships  at  sea  is  con- 
tinually augmenting.    A  drum  frequently  beat,  or  a 
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beU  rung  in  a  dark  nighty  might  help  to  prevent  such 
accidoits. 

lalaiids  of  ice  are  firequently  seen  off  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland^  by  ships  going  between  North-America 
and  Europe.  In  the  day  time  they  are  easily  avoided^ 
unless  in  a  very  thick  fog.  I  remember  two  instances 
of  ships  running  against  them  in  the  night.  .  The  first 
k>st  her  bowsprit^  but  received  little  other  damage. 
The  other  struck  where  the  warmth  of  the  sea  had 
wasted  the  ice  next  to  it,  and  a  pijt  hung  over  above« 
This  perhaps  saved  her^  for  she  was  under  great  way ; 
but  the  upper  part  of  the  cliff  taking  her  foretopma^tj 
broke  the  shock,  though  it  carried  away  the  ma^t. 
She  disengaged  herself  with  some  difficulty,  and  got 
aaSe  into  port;  but  the  accident  shows  the  possibtlity 
of  other  ships  being  wrecked  and  sunk  by  striking  tho^ 
vast  masses  of  ice,  of  which  I  have  seen  pne  d|at  we 
judged  to  be  seventy  feet  high  above  the  water,  con- 
sequently eight  times  as  much  under  water ;  and  it  ia 
another  reason  for  keeping  a  good  looh-aut  before^ 
though  far  from  any  .coast  that  may  threaten  danger.  . 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  people  we  consider  as  sa- 
vages have  improved  the  art  of  sailing  and  rowing* 
boats  in  several  points  beyond  what  we  can  pretend. to« 
We  have  no  sailing-boats  equal  to  the  flying  proas  of 
of  the  South  Seas,  no  rowing  or  paddling-boat  equal 
to  that  of  the  Greenlanders  for  swiftness  and  safety. 
The  birch  canoes  of  the  North-American  Indians  have 
also  some  advantageous  properties.  They  are  so  light 
that  two  men  may  carry  one  of  them  over  land,  which 
is  capable  of  carrying  a  doasen  upon  the  water;  ,and  in 
heeling  they  are  not  so  subject  to  take  in  water  as 
our  boatSj  the  sides  of  which  are  lowest  in  the  mid- 
dle 
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die  where  it  is  most  likely  to  enter^  this  being  highest 
in  that  part^  as  in  figure  1 1. 

The  Chinese  are  an  enlightened  people,  the  most 
ttntiently  civilized  of  any  existing,  an^  their  arts  are  an- 
tient^  a  presumption  in  their  favour :  their  method  of 
rowing  their  boats  differs  from  ours,  the  oars  being 
worked  either  two  a-stem  as  we  scull,  or  on  the  sides 
with  the  same  kind  of  motion,  being  hung  parallel  to 
the  keel  cmi  a  rail  and  always  acting  in  the  water,  not 
perpendicular  to  the  side  as  ours  are,  nor  lifted  out  at 
'every  stroke,  which  is  a  loss  of  time,  and  the  boat  in 
the  interval  loses  motion.  They  see  our  manner,  and 
we  theirs,  but  neither  are  disposed  to  learn  of  or  copy 
the  other. 

To  the  several  means  of  ipoving  boats  mentioned 
above,  may  be  added  the  singular  one  lately  exhibited 
at  Javelle,  on  the  Seine  below  Paris,  wh&re  a  clumsy 
boat  was  moved  across  that  river  in  three  minutes  by 
rowing,  not  in  the  water,  but  in  the  air,  that  is,  by 
whirling  round  a  set  of  windmill  vanes  fixed  to  a  hori- 
ssontal  axis,  parallel  to  the  keel,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  boat.  The  axis  was  bent  into  an  elbow  at  the 
end,  by  the  help  of  which  it  was  turned  by  one  man 
at  a  time.  I  saw  the  operation  at  a  distance.  The  four 
vanes  appeared  jto  be  about  five  feet  long,  and  perhaps 
two  and  a  half  wide.  The  weather  was  calm.  The  la- 
bour appeared  to  be  great  for  one  man,  as  the  two  se- 
veral times  relieved  each  other.  But  the  action  upon 
the  air  by  the  oblique  surfaces  of  the  vanes  must  have 
been  considerable,  as  the  motion  of  the  boat  appeared 
tolerably  quick  going  and  returning ;  and  she  returned 
to  the  same  place  from  whence  she  first  set  out,  not* 
withstanding  the  current.    This  machine  is  since  ap- 
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plied  te  the  moving  of  air-balloons :  an  instrument  tt*» 
milar  may  be  contrived  to  move  a  boat  by  turning  un-* 
der  water. 

Several  mechanical  projectors  have  at  different  times 
proposed  to  give  motion  to  boats^  and  even  to  ships, 
by  means  of  circular  rowings  or  paddles  placed  on  the 
circumference  of  wheels  to  be  turned  constantly  on 
each  side  of  the  vessel ;  but  this  method^  though  fre- 
quently tried^  has  never  been  found  so  ^ectual  as  to 
encourage  a  continuance  of  the  practice.    I  do  not 
know  that  the  reason  has  hitherto  been  given.     Per- 
haps it  may  be  this,  that  great  part  of  the  force  em- 
ployed contributes  little  to  the  motion.    For  instance, 
(fig.  12)  of  the  four  paddles  a,  b,  c,  d^  all  under  water, 
and  turning  to  move  a  boat  from  X  to  Y,  c  has  the 
most  power,  b  nearly  though  not  quite  as  much,  their 
motion  being  nearly  horizontal ;  but  the  force  employed 
in  moving  a,  is  consumed  in  pressing  almost  downright 
tipon  the  water  till  it  comes  to  the  place  of  b ;  and  the 
force  employed  in  moving  d  is  consumed  in  lifting  the 
water  till  d  arrives  at  the  surface;  by  which  means 
much  of  the  labour  is  lost.    It  is  true,  that  by  placing 
the  wheels  higher  out  of  the  water,  this  waste  labour 
will  be  diminished  in  a  calm,  but  where  a  sea  runs,  the 
wheels  must  unavoidably  be  often  dipt  deep  in  the 
waves,  and  the  turning  of  them  thereby  rendered  very 
laborious  to  little  purpose. 

Among  the  various  means  of  giving  motion  to  a 
boat,  that  of  M.  Bernoulli  appeare  one  of  the  most 
singular,  which  was  to  have  fixed  in  the  boat  a  tube  in 
the  form  of  an  L,  the  upright  part  to  have  a  fuimel- 
kind  of  opening  at  top,  convenient  for  filling  the  tube 
with  water;  which,  descending  and  passing  through  the 
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lower  horizontal  part^  and  issuing  in  the  middle  of  the 
fltem^  but  under  the  surface  of  the  river,  should  push 
tile  boat  forward.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  force  of 
the  descending  water  would  have  a  considerable  effect, 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  height  from  which  it  de- 
scended ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  every 
backet-full  pumped  or  dipped  up  into  the  boat,  from 
its  side  or  through  its  bottom,  must  have  its  vis  inertia 
overcome  so  as  to  receive  the  motion  of  the  boat,  be- 
fore it  can  come  to  give  motion  by  its  descent ;  and 
tiiat  will  be  a  deduction  from  the  moving  power.    To 
remedy  this,  I  would  propose  the  addition  of  another 
•uch   L  pipe,  and  that  they  should  stand  back  to 
back  in  the  boat  thus,   figure  13,  the  forward  one 
being  worked  as  a  pump,  and  sucking  in  the  water  at 
the  head  of  the  boat,  would  draw  it  forward  while 
pushed  in  the  same  direction  by  tlie  force  at  the  stern. 
And  after  all  it  should  be  calculated  whether  the  labour 
of  pumping  would  be  less  than  that  of  rowing.    A  fire- 
engine  might  possibly  in  some  cases  be  applied  in  this 
operation  with  advantage. 

Perhaps  this  labour  of  raising  water  might  be  spared, 
and  the  whole  force  of  a  man  applied  to  the  moving  of 
a  boat  by  the  use  of  air  instead  of  water ;  suppose  the 
boat  constructed  in  this  form,  figure  14.  A,  a  tube 
round  or  square  of  two  feet  diameter,  in  which  a  piston 
nay  move  up  and  down.  The  piston  to  have  valves  in 
it,  opening  inwards  to  admit  air  when  the  piston  rises ; 
and  shutting,  when  it  is  forced  down  by  means  of  the 
fever  B  turning  on  the  centre  C.  The  tube  to  have  a 
valve  D,  to  open  when  the  piston  is  forced  down,  and 
fet  the  air  pass  out  at  E>  which  striking  forcibly  against 
die  water  abaft  must  push  the  boat  forward.    If  there 
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is  added  an  air-vessel  F  properly  valved  and  placed^  the 
force  would  continue  to  act  while  a  fresh  stroke  is  taken 
with  the. lever.    The  boat-man  might  stand  with  hia 
back  to  the  stem,  and  putting  his  hands  behind  him^ 
work  the  motion  by  taking  hold  of  the  cross  bar  at  B, 
while  another  should  steer;   or  if  he  had  two  such 
pumps,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stern,  with  a  lever  for 
each  hand,  he  might  steer  himself  by  working  occa- 
sionally more  or  harder  with  either  band,  as  watermen 
now  do  with  a  pair  of  sculls.    There  is  no  position  in 
which  the  body  of  a  man  can  exert  more  strength  than 
in  pulling  right  upwards.    To  obtain  more  swiftness^ 
greasing  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  is  sometimes  used,  and 
with  good  eflect.     I  do  not  know  that  any  writer  has 
hitherto  attempted   to   explain   this.      At  iirat    sight 
one  would  imagine,  that  though  the  friction  of  a  hard 
body,  sliding  on  another  hard  body,  and  the  resistance 
occasioned  by  that  friction,  might  be  diminished  by 
putting  grease  between  them,  yet  that  a  body  sUding 
on  a  fluid,  such  as  water,  should  have  no  need  of,  nor 
receive  any  advantage  from  such  greasing.     But  the 
fact  is  not  disputed.    And  the, reason  perhaps  may  be 
this — The  particles  of  water  have  a  mutual  attraction, 
called' the  attraction  of  adhesion.     Water  also  adheres 
to  wood,  and  to  many  other  substances,  but  not  to 
grease :  on  the  contrary  they  hr.ve  a  mutual  repulsion, 
so  that  it  is  a  question  whether  when  oil  is  poured  on 
water,  they  ever  actually  touch  each  other ;  for  a  drop 
of  oil  upon  water,  instead  of  sticking  to  the  spot  where 
it  falls,  as  it  would  if  it  fell  on  a  looking-glass,  spreads 
instantly  to  an  immense  distance  in  a  film  extremely 
thin,  which  it  could  not  easily  do  if  it  touched  and 
rubbed  or  adhered  even  in  a  small  degree  to  the  sur- 
face 
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lace  of  the  water.  Now  the  adhesive  force  of  water 
to  itself^  and  to  other  substances^  may  be  estimated 
from  the  weight -of  it  necessary  to  separate  a  drop, 
which  adheres^  while  growings  till  it  has  weight  enough 
to. force  the  separation  and  break  the  drop  off.  Let  us 
suppose  the  drop  to  be  the  size  of  a  pea^  then  there 
will  be  as  many  of  these  adhesions  as  there  are  drops 
of  that  size  touching  the  bottom  of  a  vessel^  and  these 
must  be  broken  by  the  moving  power,  every  step  of 
her  motion  that  amounts  to  a  drop's  breadth :  and  there 
being  no  such  adhesions  to  break  between  the  water 
and  a  greased  bottom,  may  occasion  the  difference. 

So  much  respecting  the  motion  of  vessels.  But  we 
have  sometimes  occasion  to  stop  their  motion ;  and  if  a 
bottom  is  near  enough  we  can  cast  anchor :  where  there 
are  no  soundings,  we  have  as  yet  no  means  to  prevent 
driving  in  a  storm,  but  by  Ipng-to,  which  still  permits 
driving  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles  an  hour ;  so  that 
in  a  storm  continuing  fifty  hours,  which  is  not  an  un- 
common case,  the  ship  may  drive  one  hundred  miles 
out  of  her  course ;  and  should  she  in  that  distance 
meet  with  a  lee  shore,  she  may  be  lost. 

To  prevent  this  driving  to  leeward  in  deep  water,  a 
swimming  anchor  is  wanting,  which  ought  to  have  these 
properties. 

1.  It  should  have  a  surface  so  large  as,  being  at  the 
end  of  a  hauser  in  the  water,  and  placed  perpendicu- 
larly, should  hold  so  much  of  it,  as  to  bring  the  ship's 
head  to  the  wind,  in  which  situation  the  wind  has  least 
power  to  drive  her. 

2.  It  shoidd  be  able  by  its  resistance  to  prevent  the 
•hip's  receiving  way. 

v3  S.  It 
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3.  It  should  be  capable  of  being  situated  below  tihd 
heave  of  the  sea^  but  uot  below  the  undertow. 

4.  It  should  not  take  up  much  room  in  the  ship. 

5.  It  should  be  easily  thrown  out^  and  put  into  its 
proper  situation. 

6.  It  should  be  easy  to  take  in  again>  and  stow 
away. 

An  ingenious  old  mariner^  whom  I  formerly  knew> 
proposed^  as  a  swimming  anchor  for  a  large  ship^  to  have 
a  stem  of  wood  twenty-five  feet  long  and  four  inches 
square^  with  four  boards  of  18^  16,  14^  and  12,  feet 
long^  and  one  foot  wide^  the  boards  to  have  their  sub- 
stance thickened  several  inches  in  the  middle  by  addi* 
tional  wood^  and  to  have  each  a  four  inch  square  hole 
through  its  middle^  to  permit  its  being  slipt  on  occa« 
sionally  upon  the  stem,  and  at  right  angles  with  it; 
where  all  being  placed  and  fixed  at  four  feet  distance 
.  from  each  other,  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  the 
old  mathematical  instrument  called  a  forestaff.  This 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  held  by  a  hauser  veered  out 
to  some  length,  he  conceived  would  bring  a  vessel  up^ 
and  prevent  her  driving,  and  when  taken  in  might  be 
stowed  away  by  separating  the  boards  from  the  stem. 
Pigure  15.  Probably  such  a  swimming  anchor  would 
have  some  good  efifect,  but  it  is  subject  to  this  objec- 
tion, that  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  it  is  liable  to 
be  hove  forward  by  every  wave,  and  thereby  give  so 
much  leave  for  the  ship  to  drive. 

Two  machines  for  this  purpose  have  occurred  to  me^ 
which,  though  not  so  simple  as  the  above,  I  imagine 
would  be  more  effectual,  and  more  easily  manageable. 
I  will  endeavour  to  describe  them,  that  they  may  be 
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iul>mitted  to  your  judgment^  whether  either  wonld  he 
serviceahle ;  and  if  they  would^  to  which  we  should 
give  the  preference. 

The  first  is  to  be  formed^  and  to  be  used  in  the  water 
on  almost  the  same  principles  with  those  of  a  paper 
lite  used  in  the  air.  Only  as  the  paper  kite  rises  in  the 
air^  this  is  to  descend  in  the  water.  Its  dimensions 
will  be  different  for  ships  of  different  size. 

To  make  one  of  suppose  fifteen  feet  high ;  take  a 
small  spar  of  that  length  for  the  back-bone,  AB,  figure 
1^^  a  smaller  of  half  that  length  C  D,  for  the  cross 
piece.  Let  these  be  united  by  a  bolt  at  E,  yet  so  as 
that  by  turning  on  the  bolt  they  may  be  laid  parallel 
to  each  other.  Then  make  a  sail  of  strong  canvas,  in 
the  shape  of  figure  17.  To  fi^rm  this,  without  waste 
of  sail-cloth,  sew  together  pieces  of  the  proper  length, 
and  for  half  the  breadth,  as  in  figure  18,  then  cut  the 
whole  in  the  diagonal  lines  a,  b,  c,  and  turn  the  piece 
F  so  as  to  place  its  broad  part  opposite  to  that  of  the 
piece  G,  and  the  piece  H  in  like  manner  opposite  to  I, 
which  when  all  sewed  together  will  appear  as  in  fig.  17. 
This  sail  is  to  be  extended  on  the  cross  of  figure  l6,  the 
top  and  bottom  points  well  secured  to  the  ends  of  the 
long  spar;  the  two  side  points  d,  e,  fastened  to  the 
ends  of  two  cords,  which  coming  from  the  angle  of  the 
loop  (which  must  be  similar  to  the  loop  of  a  kite)  pass 
through  two  rings  at  the  ends  of  the  short  spar,  so  as 
that  on  pulling  upon  the  loop  the  sail  will  be  drawn  to 
its  extent.  The  whole  may,  when  aboard,  be  furled 
up,  as  in  figure  19,  having  a  rope  from  its  broad  end, 
to  which  is  tied  a  bag  of  ballast  for  keeping  that  end 
downwards  when  in  the  water,  and  at  the  other  end 
another  rope  with  an  empty  keg  at  its  end  to  float  on 
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the  surface ;  this  rope  long  enough  to  permit  the  kite^tf 
descending  into  the  undertow,  or  if  you  please  *  lower 
into  still  water.  It'  should  he  held  hy  a  hauser.  To 
get  it  home  easily,  a  small  loose  rope  may  be  veered 
out  with  it,  fixed  to  the  keg.  Hauling  on  that  rope 
will  bring  the  kite  home  with  small  force,  the  resist>- 
ance  being  small  as  it  will  then  come  end  ways* 

It  seems  probable  that  such  a  kite  at  the  end  of  a 
long  hauser  would  keep  a  ship  with  her  head  to  the 
wind,  and,  resisting  every  tug,  would  prevent  her  driv- 
ing so  fast  as  when  her  side  is  exposed  to  it,  and  no- 
thing to  hold  her  back.  If  only  half  the  driving  is 
prevented,  so  as  that  she  moves  but  fifty  miles  instead 
of  the  hundred  during  a  storm,  it  may  be  some  advan- 
tage, both  in  holding  so  much  distance  as  is  saved, 
and  in  keeping  from  a  lee-shore.  If  single  canvas 
should  not  be  found  strong  enough  to  bear  the  tug 
without  splitting,  it  may  be  doubled,  or  strengthened 
by  a  netting  behind  it,  represented  by  figure  20. 

The  other  machine  for  the  same  purpose,  is  to  be . 
made  more  in  the. form  of  an  umbrella,  as  represented, 
figure  21.  The  stem  of  the  umbrella  a  square  spar  of 
proper  length,  with  four  moveable  arms,  of  which  two 
are  represented  C,  C,  figure  22.  These  arms  to  be 
fixed  in  four  joint  cleats,  as  D,  D,  8&c.  one  on  each 
side  of  the  spar,  but  so  as  that  the  four  arms  may  open 
by  turning  on  a  pin  in  the  joint.  When  open  they 
form  a  cross,  on  which  a  four-square  canvas  sail  is  to  be 
extended,  its  corners  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  four 
arms.  Those  ends  are  also  to  be  stayed  by  ropes  fast- 
ened to  the  stem  or  spar,  so  as  to  keep  them  short  of 
being  at  right  angles  with  it :  and  to  the  end  of  one 
of  the  arms  should  be  hung  the  small  bag  of  ballast, 
5  and 
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and  to  the  end  of  the  opposite  ami  the  empty  keg* 
This^  on  being  thrown  into  the  sea^  would  immediately 
open ;  and  when  it  had  performed  its  function^  and  the 
storm  over^  a  small  rope  from  its  other  end  being  pulr 
led  on^  would  turn  it^  close  it^  and  draw  it  easily  home 
to  the  ship.  This  machine  seems  more  simple  in  its 
operation^  and  more  easily  manageable  than  the  first, 
and  perhaps  may  be  as  e£fectual*. 

Vessels  are  sometimes  retarded,  and  sometimes  for* 
warded  in  their  voyages,  by  currents  at  sea,  which  are 
often  not  perceived.   About  the  year  1769  or  70,  there 
was  an  application  made  by  the  board  of  customs  at 
Sostoo,  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  in  London,  com* 
plaining  that  the  packets  between  Falmouth  and  New- 
York,  were  generally  a  fortnight  longer  in  their  pas» 
sages,  than  merchant-ships  from  London  to  Rhode- 
Island,  and  proposing  that  for  the  future  they  should 
be  ordered  to   Rhode-Island  instead  of  New- York. 
Being  then  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  Ame- 
rican post-office,  I  happened  to  be  consulted  on  the 
occasion ;  and  it  appearing  strange  to  me  that  there 
should  be  such  a  difference  between  two  places,  scarce 
a  day's  run  asunder,  especially  when  the  merchant- 
ships  are  generally  deeper  laden,  and  more  weakly  man- 
ned than  the  packets,  and  had  from  London  the  whole 
length  of  the  river  and  channel  to  run  before  they  left 
the  land  of  England,  while  the  packets  had  only  to  go 
from  Falmouth,  I  could  not  but  think  the  fact  misun- 
derstood or  misrepresented.    There  happened  then  to 

*  Captain  Ttaxton,  on  board  whose  ship  this  was  written,  has  eiecuted 
this  proposed  machine ;  he  has  given  six  arms  to  the  umbrella,  they  are 
joined  to  the  stem  by  iron  hinges,  and  the  canvas  is  double.  He  lias 
taken  it  with  him  to  China.    February,  1785. 
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be  in  London  a  Nantucket  sea-captain  of  my  acqnain*^ 
tance,  to  whom  I  communicated  the  affair.     He  told 
me  he  believed  the  fact  might  be  true ;  but  the  diflPe* 
rence  was  owing  to  this^  that  the  Rhode-Island  captains 
were  acquainted  with  the  gulf-stream^  which  those  of 
the  English  packets  were  not.  We  are  well  acquainted 
with  that  stream^  says  he^  because  in  our  pursuit  of 
whales^  which  keep  near  the  sides  of  it^  but  are  not  to 
be  met  with  in  it^  we  run  down  along  the  sides^  and 
fiequently  cross  it  to  change  our  side :  and  in  erossing 
it  have  sometimes  met  and  spoke  with  those  packets, 
who  were  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  stemming  it.    We 
have  informed  them  that  they  were  stemming  a  current, 
that  was  against  them  to  the  value  of  three  miles  an 
hour ;  and  advised  them  to  cross  it  and  get  out  of  it ; 
but  they  were  too  wise  to  be  counselled  by  simple  Ame- 
rican fishermen.    When  the  winds  are  but  light,  he 
added,  they  are  carried  back  by  the  current  more  than 
they  are  forwarded  by  the  wind :  and  if  the  wind  be 
good,  the  subtracticm  of  70  miles  a  day  from  their 
course  is  of  some  importance.    I  then  observed  it  was 
a  pity  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  current  upon  the 
charts,  and  requested  him  to  mark  it  out  for  me,  which 
he  readily  complied  with,  adding  directions  for  avoid- 
ing it  in  sailing  from  Europe  to  North-America.     I 
procured  it  to  be  engraved  by  order  from  the  general 
post-office,  on  the  old  chart  of  the  Atlantic,  at  Mount 
and  Page's,  Tower-hill ;  and  copies  were  sent  down  to 
f  almouth  for  the  captains  of  the  packets,  who  slighted. 
it  however ;  but  it  is  since  printed  in  France,  of  which 
edition  I  hereto  annex  a  copy. 

This  stream  is  probably  generated  by  the  great  accn- 
mtdation  of  water  on  the  eastern  coast  of  America  be^ 
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tween  the  tropics^  by  the  trade-winds  which  constantly 
blow  there.  It  is  known  that  a  large  piece  of  water  ten 
miles  broad  and  generally  only  three  feet  deep^  has  by 
a  strong  wind  had  its  waters  driven  to  one  side  and  sus- 
tained so  as  to  become  six  feet  deep^  while  the  wind- 
ward side  was  laid  dry.    This  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  quantity  heaped  up  on  the  American  coasts  and 
the  reason  of  its  running  down  in  a  strong  current 
through  the  islands  into  the  bay  of  Mexico^  and  front 
thence  issuing  through  the  gulph  of  Florida,  and  pro* 
ceeding  along  the  coast  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
where  it  turns  oflF  towards  and  runs  down  through  the 
Western  Islands.     Having  since  crossed  this  stream 
several  times  in  passing  between  America  and  Europe, 
1  have  been  attentive  to  sundry  circumstances  relating 
to  it,  by  which  to  know  when  one  is  in  it ;  and  besides 
the  gulph  weed  with  which  it  is  interspersed,  1  find  that 
it  is  always  warmer  than  the  sea  on  each  side  of  it, 
and  that  it  does  not  sparkle  in  the  night:  I  annex 
hereto  the  observations  made  with  the  thermometer  in 
two  voyages,  and  possibly  may  add  a  third.    It  will 
appear  from  them,  that  the  thermometer  may  be  an 
useful  instrument  to  a  navigator,  since  currents  com- 
ing from  the  northward  into  southern  seas,  will  proba- 
bly be  found  colder  than  the  water  of  those  seas,  as 
the  currents  from  southern  seas  into  northern  are  found 
wanner.    And  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  so  vast  a 
body  of  deep  warm  water,  several  leagues  wide,  com- 
ing from  between  the  tropics  and  issuing  out  of  the 
gulph  into  the  northern  seas,  should  retain  its  warmth 
longer  than  the  twenty  or  thirty  days  required  to  iu 
passing  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.    The  quantity  is 
too  greatj  and  it  is  too  deep  to  be  suddenly  cooled  by 
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passing  under  a  cooler  air.  The  air  immediately  overt' 
it^  however^  may  receive  so  much  warmth  from  it  as 
to  be  rarefied  and  rise,  being  rendered  lighter  than  the 
air  on  each  side  of  the  stream;  hence  those  airs  must 
flow  in  to  supply  the  place  of  the  rising  warm  air,  and, 
meeting  with  each  other,  form  those  tornados  and 
water-spouts  frequently  met  with,  and  seen  near  and 
over  the  stream  ^  and  as  the  vapour  from  a  cup  of  tea 
in  a  warm  room,  and  the  breath  of  an  animal  in  the 
same  room,  are  hardly  visible^  but  become  sensible 
immediately  when  out  in  the  cold  air,  so  the  vapour 
irom  the  gulph  stream,  in  warm  latitudes  is  scarcely  vi- 
sible, but  when  it  comes  into  the  cool  air  from  New* 
foundland,  it  is  condensed  into  the  fogs,  for  which 
those  parts  are  so  remarkiEible. 

The  power  of  wind  to  raise  water  above  its  common 
level  in  the  sea  is  known  to  us  in  America,  by  the  high 
tides  occasioned  in  all  our  searports  when  a  strong 
north-easter  blows  against  the  gulph  stream. 

The  conclusion  from  these  remarks  is,  that  a  vessd 
from  Europe  to  North-America  may  shorten  her  pa&* 
sage  by  avoiding  to  stem  the  stream,  in  which  the  ther* 
mometer  will  be  very  useful ;  and  a  vessel  from  Ame* 
rica  to  Europe  may  do  the  same  by  the  same  means  of 
keeping  in  it.  It  may  have  often  happened  acciden- 
tally, that  voyages  have  been  shortened  by  these  cir« 
cumstances.    It  is  well  to  have  the  command  of  them. 

But  may  there  not  be  another  cause>  independent  of 
^inds  and  currents,  why  passages  are  generally  shorter 
from  America  to  Europe  thaa  from  Europe  to  Ame* 
rica  i  This  question  I  formerly  considered  in  the  fol« 
lowing  short  paper* 
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On  board  tlie  Peonsjlvama  jacket,  CapC.  Osborne, 

At  Sea,  April  5,  1775. 

^  SUPPOSE  a  ship  to  make  a  voyage  eastward  from 
m  place  in  lat.  40*  norths  to  a  place  in  lat.  50°  norths  dis- 
tance in  longitude  75  degrees. 

*^  In  sailing  from  40  to  50^  she  goes  from  a  place 
where  a  degree  of  longitude  is  about  eight  miles  greater 
than  in  the  place  she  is  going  to.  A  degree  is  equal  to 
four  minutes  of  time ;  consequently  the  ship  in  the  har- 
bour she  leaves^  partaking  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth,  moves  two  miles  in  a  minute  faster,  than  when 
ill  the  port  she  is  going  to ;  which  is  120  miles  in  all 
bour. 

*^  -This  motion  in  a  ship  and  cargo  is  of  great  force ; 
and  if  she  could  be  lifted  up  suddenly  from  the  harbour 
in  which  she  lay  quiet,  and  set  down  instantly  in  the 
latitude  of  the  poi*t  she  was  bound  to,  though  in  a  calm, 
that  force  contained  in  her  would  make  her  run  a  great 
way  at  a  prodigious  rate.  This  force  must  be  lost  gra- 
dually in  her  voyage,  by  gradual  impulse  against  the 
water,vand  probably  thence  shorten  the  voyage.  Query, 
In  returning  does  the  contrary  happen,  aiid  is  her  voy- 
age thereby  retarded  and  lengthened  ?'*♦ 

Would  it  not  be  a  more  secure  method  of  planking 
•hips,  if,  instead  of  thick  single  planks  laid  horizontally, 
we  were  to  use  planks  of  half  the  thickness,  aAd  lay 
them  double  and  acri^s  each  other  as  in  figure  23  ?  To 
me  it  seems  that  the  difference  of  expence  would  not  be 

»  ■  ■  '  ■  •■■■   y 

*  Since  this  paper  was  read  at  the  Society,  an  ingenious  member.  BIr. 
Patterson,  has  convinced  the  writer  that  the  retarning  voyage  would  not» 
from  this  cattse«  be  retarded. 

considerable, 
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considerable^  and  that  the  ship  would  be  both  tighten 
and  stronger. 

The  securing  of  the  ship  is  not  the  only  aecessaiy 
thing ;  securing  the  health  of  the  sailors^  a  brave  and 
valuable  order  of  men^  is  likewise  of  great  importance. 
With  this  view  the  methods  so  successfully  practised 
by  Captain  Cook  in  his  long  voyages  cannot  be  too 
closely  studied  or  carefully  imitated.    A  full  account  of 
those  methods  is  found  in  Sir  John  Pringle's  speech^ 
when  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  was  given  to  that 
illustrious  navigator.    I  am  glad  to  see  in  his  last  voy- 
age that  he  found  the  means  effectual  which  I  had  pro* 
posed  for  preserving  flour^  breads  &c.  from  moisture 
and  damage.    They  were  found  dry  and  good  after  be- 
ing at  sea  four  years.    The  method  is  described  in  my 
printed  works^  page  A52,  fifth  edition*.    In  the  same^ 
page  469, 470t,  is  proposed  a  means  of  allaying  thirst  in 
case  of  want  of  fresh  water.    This  has  since  been  prac- 
tised in  two  instances  with  success.    Happy  if  their 
hirngerj  when  the  other  provisions  are  consumed,  could 
be  relieved  as  commodiously ;  and  perhaps  in  time  this 
may  be  found  not  impossible.    An  addition  might  be 
made  to  their  present  vegetable  provision,  by  drying 
various  roots  in  slices  by  the  means  of  an  oven.    The 
aweet  potatoe  of  America  and  Spain  is  excellent  for  this 
purpose.    Other  potatoes,  with  carrots,  parsnips  and 
turnips,  might  be  prepared  and  preserved  in  the  same 
manner. 

With  regard  to  make-shifts  in  cases  of  necessity,  sea* 
men  are  generally  very  ingenious  themselves.  They 
will  excuse  however  the  mention  of  two  or  three.    If 

*  See  Ui«  Paper  referred  to.  Vol.  I.  p.  576.   EdU^, 
tSeeVom.p.lOi,    Editor, 
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%1iej  happen  in  any  circumstance^  such  as  after  ship- 
wreck,  taking  to  their  boat,  or  the  like,  to  want  a  com- 
pas9>  a  fine  sewing-needle  laid  on  clear  water  in  a  cup 
will  generally  point  to  the  north,  most  of  them  being  a 
little  magnetical,  or  may  be  made  so  by  being  strongly 
mbbed  or  hammered,  lying  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
tion. If  their  needle  is  too  heavy  to  float  by  itself,  it 
may  be  supported  by  little  pieces  of  cork  or  wood.  A 
man  who  can  swim,  may  be  aided  in  a  long  traverse  by 
his  handkerchief  formed  into  a  kite,  by  two  cross  sticks 
extending  to  the  four  comers ;  which,  being  raised  in 
the  air  when  the  wind  is  fair  and  fresh,  will  tow  him 
along  while  lying  on  his  back.  Where  force  is  wanted 
to  move  a  heavy  body,  and  there  are  but  few  hands 
and  no  machines,  a  long  and  strong  rope  may  make  a 
powerful  instrument.  Suppose  a  boat  is  to  be  drawn 
up  on  a  beach,  that  she  may  be  out  of  the  surf;  a  stake 
drove  into  the  beach  where  you  would  have  the  boat 
drawn,  and  another  to  fasten  the  end  of  the  rope  to, 
which  comes  from  the  boat,  and  then  applying  what 
force  you  have  to  pull  upon  the  middle  of  the  rope  at 
right  angles  with  it,  the  p«wer  will  be  augmented  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  rope  between  the  posts. 
The  rope  being  fastened  to  the  stake  A,  and  drawn  upon 
in  the  direction  C  D,  will  slide  over  the  stake  B ;  and 
when  the  rope  is  bent  to  the  angle  A  D  B,  represented 
hj  the  pricked  line  in  figure  24,  the  boat  will  be  at  B. 

Some  sailors  may  think  the  writer  has  given  himself 
unnecessary  trouble  in  pretending  to  advise  them ;  for 
they  have  a  little  repugnance  to  the  advice  of  landmen, 
whom  they  esteem  ignorant  and  incapable  of  giving 
-any  worth  notice;  though  it  is  certain  that  most  of 
their  instrumenU  were  the  invention  of  landmen.  At 
least  tb^  first  vessel  ever  made  to  go  on  the  water  was 
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certainly  such.    I' will  therefore  add  onlyafewwor^ 
inore>  and  they  shall  be  addressed  to  passengers. 

When  you  intend  a  long  voyage,  you  may  d6-  well 
to  keep  your  intention  as  much  as  possible  a  secret^  or 
at  least  the  time  of  your  departure ;  otherwise  you  will 
be  continually  interrupted  in  your  preparations  by  the 
visits  of  friends  and  acquaintance,  who  will  not  onljr 
rob  you  of  the  time  you  want,  but  put  things  out  of 
your  mind,  so  that  when  you  come  to  sea,  you  have  the 
mortification  tor  recollect  points  of  busine^  that  ought 
to  have  been  done,  accounts  you  intended  to  settle^ 
and  conveniencies  you  had  proposed  to  bring  with  you, 
&c.  &c.  all  which  have  been  omitted  through  the  effect 
of  these  officious  friendly  visits.  Would  it  not  be  well 
if  this  custom  could  be  changed ;  if  the  voyager  after 
having,  without  interruption,  maSe  all  his  preparations^ 
should  use  some  of  the  time  he  has  left,  in  going  him- 
self to  take  leave  of  his  friends  at  their  own  houses,  and 
let  them  come  tp  congratulate  him  on  his  happy  return* 

It  is  not  always  in  your  power  to  make  a  choice  in 
your  captain,  though  much  of  your  comfort  in  the  pas- 
sage may  depend  on  his  personal  character,  as  you  must 
for  so  long  a  time  be  confined  to  his  company,  and  un- 
der his  direction ;  if  he  be  a  sensible,  sociable,  good- 
natured,  obliging  man,  you  will  be  so  much  the  hap- 
pier. Such  there  are ;  but  if  he  happens  to  be  other- 
wise, and  is  only  skilful,  careful,  watchful  and  active  in 
the  conduct  of  his  ship,  excuse  the  rest,  for  these  are 
the  essentials. 

Whatever  right  you  may  have  by  agreement  in  the 
mass  of  stores  laid  in  by  him  for  the  passengers,  it  is 
good  to  have  some  particular  things  in  your  own  pos- 
session^ so  as  to  be  always  at  your  own  command. 

1.  Good 
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1.  Good  wateo  that  of  the  ship,  being  often  bad. 
You  can  be  sure  of  having  it  good  only  by  bottling  it 
firom  a  clear  spring  or  well  and  in  clean  bottles.    £.  Good 
tea.     3.  Coffee  ground.    4.   Chocolate.    5.  Wine  of 
the  sort  you  particularly  like,  and  cyder.    6.  Raisins. 
7.  Almonds.    8.  Sugar.    9*  Capillaire.     10.  Lemons* 
1 1.  Jamaica  spirits.    12.  Eggs  greased.    13.  Diet  bread 
14.  Portable  soup.     15.  Rusks.    As  to  fowls,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  have  any  called  yours,  unless  you  could 
Iiave  the  feeding  and  managing  of  them  according  to 
your  own  judgment  under  your  own  eye.    As  they  are 
generally  treated  at  present  in  ships,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  sick^  and  their  flesh  tough  and  hard  as  whit-' 
leather.    All  seamen  have  an  opinion,  broached'  I  sup- 
posed at  first  prudently,  for  saving  of  water  when  short, 
that  fowls  do  not  know  when  thej'  have  drank  enough, 
and  will  kill  themselves  if  you  give  them  too  much,  so 
they  are  served  with  a  little  only  once  in  two  days. 
This  is  poured  into  troughs  that  lie  sloping,  and  there- 
fore immediately  runs  down  to  the  lower  end.    There 
the  fowls  ride  upon  one  another's  backs  to  get  at  it,  and 
some  are  not  happy  enough  to  reach  and  once  dip  their 
bills  in  it.    Thus  tantalized,  and  tormented  with  thirstj 
they  cannot  digest  their  diy  food,  they  fret,  pine,  sick- 
en and  die.    Some  are  found  dead,  and  thrown  over- 
board every  morning,  and  those  killed  for  the  table  are 
not  eatable.   Their  troughs  should  be  in  little  divisions, 
like  cups,  to  hold  the  water  separately,  figure  25.    But 
this  is  never  done.    The  sheep  and  hogs  are  therefore 
your  best  dependance  for  fresh  meat  at  sea,  the  mutton 
being  generally  tolerable  and  the  pork  excellent. 

It  is  possible  your  captain  may  have  provided  so  well 

in  the  general  stores^  as  to  render  some  of  the  particu- 
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lars  above  recommended  df  little  or  no  use  to  you.  But 
there  are  frequently  in  the  ship  poorer  passengers,  who 
are  taken  at  a  lower  price,  lodge  in  the  steerage,  and 
have  no  claim  to  any  of  the  cabin  provisions,  or  to  anjr 
but  those  kinds  that  are  allo^  ed  the  sailors.  These  peo* 
pie  are  sometimes  dejected,  sometimes  sick,  there  may 
be  women  and  children  among  them.  In  a  situation 
where  there  is  no  going  to  market,  to  purchase  such  ne- 
cessaries, a  few  of  these  your  superfluities  distributed 
Qccasionally  may  be  of  great  service,  restore  health, 
save  life,  make  the  miserable  happy,  and  thereby  afford 
you  infinite  pleasure. 

.  The  worst  thing  in  ordinary  merchant  ships  is  the 
cookery.  They  have  no  professed  cook,  and  the  worst 
hand  as  a  seaman  is  appointed  to  that  office,  in  which 
he  is  not  only  very  ignorant  but  very  dirty.  The  sailors 
have  therefore  a  saying,  that  Godsends  meat  and  the  de-- 
vil  cooks.  Passengers  more  piously  disposed,  and  willing 
to  believe  heaven  orders  all  things  for  the  best,  may 
suppose,  that,  knowing  the  seai-air  and  constant  exercise 
by  the  motion  of  the  vessel  would  give  us  extraordinary 
appetitcF,  bad  cooks  were  kindly  sent  to  prevent  our 
eating  too  much ;  or  that,  foreseeing  we  should  have 
bad  cooks,  good  appetites  were  furnished  to  prevent 
our  starving.  If  you  cannot  trust  to  these  circum* 
stances,  a  spirit-lamp,  with  a  blaze-pan,  may  enable  you 
to^cook  some  little  things  for  yourself;  such  as  a  hash^ 
a  soup,  8cc.  And  it  might  be  well  also  to  have  among 
your  stores  some  potted  meats,  which  if  well  put  tip  will 
keep  long  good.  A  small  tin  oven,  to  place  with  the 
open  side  before  the  fire,  may  be  another  good  utensil,* 
in  which  your  own  servant  may  roast  for  you  a  bit  of 
pork  or  mutton.    You  will  sometimes  be  induced  to  eat 

of 
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of  the  ship's  salt  heef,  as  it  is  often  good.  You  will 
find  cyder  the  best  quencher  of  that  thirst  which  salt 
meat  or  fish  occasions.  The  ship  biscuit  is'too  hard  for 
some  sets  of  teeth.  It  may  be  softened  by  toasting. 
But  rusk  is  better;  for  being  made  of  good  fermented 
bread,  sliced  and  baked  a  second  time,  the  pieces  im- 
bibe the  water  easily,  soften  immediately,  digest  more 
kindly,  and  are  therefore  more  wholesome  than  the  un-f 
fermented  biscuit.  By  the  way,  rusk  is  the  true  origi- 
nal biscuit,  so  prepared  to  keep  for  sea,  biscuit  in 
French  signifying  twice  baked.  If  your  dry  peas  boil 
hard,  a  two-pound  iron  shot  put  with  them  into  the 
pot,  will  by  the  motion  of  the  ship  grind  them  as  fine 
as  mustard. 

The  accident  I  have  seen  at  sea  with  large  dishes  of 
soup  upon  a  table,  from  the  motion  of  the  ship,  have 
made  me  wish,  that  our  potters  or  pewterers  would  make 
Boup-dishes  in  divisions,  like  a  set  of  small  bowls  united 
together,  each  containing  about  sufficient  for  one  per- 
son, in  some  such  form  as  fig.  S6 ;  for  then  when  the 
ship  should  make  a  sudden  heel,  the  soup  would  not  in  a 
body  flow  over  one  side,  and  fall  into  people's  laps  and 
scald  them,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  but  would  be  re- 
tained in  the  separate  divisions,  as  in  figure  27. 

After  these  trifles,  permit  the  additibn  of  a  few  gene- 
ral reflections.  Navigation,  when  employed  in  supply- 
ing necessary  provisions  to  a  country  in  want,  and 
thereby  preventing  famines,  which  were  more  frequent 
and  destructive  before  the  invention  of  that  art,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  blessing  to  mankind.  When  employed 
merely  in  transporting  superfluities,  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  advantage  of  the  employment  it  affords  is 
^ual  to  the  mischief  of  hazarding  so  many  lives  on  the 
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ocean.  But  when  employed  in  pillaging  merchaiitf 
and  transporting  slaves,  it  is  clearly  the  means  of  aug- 
menting the  mass  of  human  misery.  It  is  amazing  to 
think  of  the  ships  and  lives  risquedin  fetching  tea  fronx 
Chinsj  coffee  from  Arabia^  sugar  and  tobacco  fronx 
America^  all  which  our  ancestors  did  well  without. 
Sugar  employs  near  one  thousand  ships^  tobacco  almost 
as  many.  For  the  utility  of  tobacco  there  is  little  to 
be  said ;  and  for  that  of  sugar,  how  much  more  com- 
mendable would  it  be  if  we  could  give  up  the  few  mi- 
nutes gratification  afforded  once  or  twice  a  day  by  the 
tast6  of  sugar  in  our  tea,  rather  than  encourage  the 
cruelties  exercised  in  producing  it.  An  eminent  French 
moralist  says,  that  when  he  considers  the  wars  we  excite 
in  Africa  to  obtain  slaves,  the  numbers  necessarily 
slain  in  those  wars,  the  many  prisoners  who  perish  at 
sea  by  sickness,  bad  provisions,  foul  air,  8lc.  8lc.  in  the 
transportation,  and  how  many  afterwards  die  irom  the 
hardships  of  slavery,  he  cannot  look  on  a  piece  of  sugar 
without  conceiving  it  stained  with  spots  of  human 
blood  !  had  he  added  the  consideration  of  the  wars  we 
make  to  take  and  retake  the  sugar  islands  from  one  ano- 
ther, and  the  fleets  and  armies  that  perish  in  those 
expeditions,  he  might  have  seen  his  sugar  not  merely 
spotted,  but  throughly  dyed  scarlet  in  grain.  It  is 
these  wars  that  make  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe, 
the  inhabitants  of  London  and  Paris,  pay  dearer  for 
sugar  than  those  of  Vienna,  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
sea ;  because  their  sugar  costs  not  only  the  price  they 
pay  for  it  by  the  pound,  but  all  they  pay  in  taxes  to 
maintain  the  fleets  and  armies  that  fight  for  it. 
With  great  esteem,  I  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

B.  FRANKLIN. 
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Jicmarks  upon  the  Navigation  from  Nei&foandland  to 

NeW'York,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Gulph  Stream  on  one 

hand,  and  on  the  otlter  the  Shoak  that  lie  to  the  South'- 

ward  of  Nantucket  and  of  St.  George's  Banks. 

AFTER  you  have  passed  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 

in  about  the  44th  degree  of  latitude,  you  will  meet  with 

nothings  till  you  draw  near  the  Isle  of  Sables,  which 

we  commonly  pass  in  latitude  43.     Southward  of  this 

isle,  the  current  is  found  to  extend  itself  as  far  north  as 

4V  2(y  or  30',  then  it  turns  towards  the  E.  S.  E.  or  S. 

E.  J  E. 

Haying  passed  the  Isle  of  Sables,  shape  your  course 
for  the  St.  George's  Banks,  so  as  to  pass  th^m  in  about 
latitude  40*,  because  the  current  southward  of  those 
banks  reaches  as  far  north  as  Sff".  'The  shoals  of  those 
banks  lie  in  41''  35^. 

After  having  passed  St.  George's  Banks,  you  must, 
to  clear  Nantucket,  form  your  course  so  as  to  pass  be- 
tween the  latitudes  38"  SO'  and  40°  45'. 

The  most  southern  part  of  the  shoals  of  Nantucket  lie 
in  about  40"  45'.  The  northern  part  of  the  current  di- 
rectly to  the  south  of  Nantucket  is  felt  in  about  latitude 
58'  30'. 

By  observing  these  directions  and  keeping  between 
the  streaih  and  the  shoals,  the  passage  from  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland  to  New-York,  Delaware,  or  Virginia, 
may  be  considerably  shortened ;  for  so  you  will  have 
the  advantage  of  the  eddy  current,  which  moves  con- 
trary to  the  Gulph  Stream.  Whereas  if  to  avoid  the 
shoals  you  keep  too  far  to  the  southward,  and  get  into 
that  stream,  you  will  be  retarded  by  it  at  the  rate  of  60 
or  70  miles  a  day. 
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The  Nantucket  whale-men  being  extremely  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gulph  Stream^  its  course^  strength^ 
and  extent,  by  th^ir  constant  practice  of  whaling  on  the 
edges  of  it,  from  their  island  quite  down  to  the  Baha- 
mas, this  draft  of  that  stream  was  obtained  from  one  of 
them.  Captain  Folges,  and  caused  to  be  engraved  on 
the  old  chart  in  London,  for  the  benefit  of  naviga- 
tors, by 

B.  FRANKLIN.. 

NotCf  The  Nantucket  captains  who  are  acquainted  with 
this  stream,  make  their  voyages  from  England  to 
Boston  in  as  short  a  time  generally  as  others  take  in 
going  from  Boston  to  England,  via.  from  twenty  to 
thirty  days. 

A  stranger  may  know  when  he  is  in  the  Gulph  Streamji 
by  the  warmth  of  the  water,  which  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  water  on  each  side  of  it.  If  then  he 
is  bound  to  the  westward,  he  should  cross  the  stream 
to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 
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Oi^iEZV  ATiOVsqf  the  ff^armth  of  tfi€  St  A'VfATEK,  Src.  hy  Fahren- 
heii'sThstrmomeer,  in  crosshtg  the  Gulph  Stream  ;  with  other  Re- 
marks made  on  Ihiard  the  Pennrytvania  Packet,  Capt.  Osborne,  bound 
from  Londmi  to  Philadelplna,  in  April  and  Maiji  17T5. 


•s 

Much  gulph  weed  ;  saw  a  whale. 

Colour  of  water  changed. 

No  gulph  weed. 

Sounded,  no  bottom. 

Much  light  in  the  water  last  night. 

Water  again  ot  the  usual  deep  sea 
colour,  little  or  no  light  ui  it  at 
night. 

Frequent  gulph  weed,  water  con- 
tinues uf  taa  colqur,  iittlo  light. 

Murh  light. 

Much  light  all  last  night. 

Colour  of  water  changed. 

Much  light. 

Much  light.    Thunder-gust. 
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Observatioks  of  tkefTarmth  of  the  Sza-vvatzk,  ^c,  by  Fahren- 
heit's Thermometer ;  with  other  Remarks  made  on  board  the  Reprisal, 
Capt.kTtfcks,  bound  from  Philadelphia  to  France,  in  October  and 
November,  1776, 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

July  31.     At  one  P.  M.  the  Start  bore  W  N•^V.  dirtant  six  leagues. 
Augost  1 .    The  water  appears  Inminoos  in  the  ship's  wake. 

—  2    The  tempbrature  of  the  water  is  taken  at  eight  in  the  rooraing 
and  at  eight  in  the  evening. 

— •  %,    The  water  appears  less  l&roinous. 

—  7.    Forinegas  S  W.  dist  324  ^eg.     St.  Mary's  S  W  J  S.  SS  leagues. 

—  8.    From  thi*  daic  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  taken  at  eight  in 
the  morning  and  at  six  in  the  evening. 

^  10.  Moonlight,  which  prevents  the  luminous  appearance  of  the 
water. 

-*- 11.    A  strong  southerly  current. 

—  1 «.  Ditto.  From  this  date  the  terapcratnro  of  the  air  and  water  was 
taken  at  noon,  as  well  as  morning  and  evening. 

—  16.    Northerly  current. 

--  19.    First  saw  gulph  weed. 

—  21.    Southerly  current. 

— S9,  Again  shw  guiph  weed. 

—  24.  The  water  appeared  luminous  in  a  small  degree  before  tlie  moon 
rose. 

—  «9.  No  moon,  yet  very  little  light  in  the  water. 

—  33.  Much  gulph  weed  to-day. 

—  31.    Ditto. 
Srpt.  1.    Ditto. 

. —  2.  A  little  more  light  in  the  water. 

4.  No  gulph  weed  to-day.     More  light  in  the  water. 

—  5.  Some  gulph  weed  again. 

—  6.  Little  light  in  the  water.    A  very  hard  thunder-guitin  the  liight. 

—  7.  Little  gulph  weed. 

—  8.  More  light  in  the  water.     Little  gulph  weed. 

—  9.  Little  gulph  weed.     Little  light  in  the  water  last  evenmg. 

—  10.  Saw  some  beds  of  rock- weed ;  and  we  were  surprised  to  obserre 
the  water  six  degrees  colder  by  the  thermometer  than  the  preceding  noon. 

This  day  (10th)  the  thermometer  still  kept  descending,  and  at  five  in 
the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  it  was  in  water  as  low  as  70,  when  we  struck 
soundings.  The  same  evening  the  pilot  came  on  board,  and  we  found 
our  ship  about  five  degrees  of  longitude  a-head  of  the  reckoning,  which 
cyir  captain  accounted  for  by  supposing  our  course  to  have  been  near  the 
ed|;c  of  the  gulph  stream,  and  thus  an  eddy-current  always  in  our  favour. 
By  the  distance  we  ran  from  Sept.  9,  in  the  evening,  till  we  strack  sound- 
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Ings,  we  mast  have  then  been  at  the  western  edge  of  the  galph  stream* 
mnd  the  change  in  the  temperatare  of  the  water  was  probably  owing  to 
oar  suddenly  passing  from  that  current,  into  the  waters  of  our  own  cli- 
mate. 

On  the  14th  of  August  the  following  experiment  was  made.    The  wea- 
ther being  perfectly  calm,  an  empty  bottle,  corked  very  tight,  was  sent 
down  SO  fathoms,  and  it  was  drawn  up  still  empty.     It  was  then  sent 
down  again  35  fathoms,  when  the  weight  of  the  water  having  forced  in 
the  cork,  it  was  drawn  up  full ;  the  water  it  contained  was  immediately 
tried  by  the  thermometer,  and  found  to  be  70,  which  was  six  degrees 
colder  than  at  the  surface :  the  lead  and  bottle  were  visible,  but  not  very 
distinctly  so,  at  the  depth  of  12  fathoms,  but  when  only  7  fathoms  deep, 
they  were  perfectly  seen  from  the  ship.    This  experiment  was  thus  re- 
peated Sept.  11,  when  we  were  in  soundings  of  18  fathoms.    A  keg  was 
previously  prepared  with  a  valve  at  each  end,  one  opening  inward,  the 
other  ont^-ard ;  this  was  sent  to  the  bottom  in  expectation  that  by  the 
waives  being  both  open  when  going  down,  and  both  shut  when  coming 
vp,  it  wonld  ktep  within  it  the  water  received  at  bottom.    The  upper 
▼alve  performed  its  oiBce  well,  but  the  under  one  did  not  shut  quite  close, 
so  that  much  of  the  water  was  lost  in  hauling  it  up  the  ship's  side.     As 
the  water  in  the  keg's  passage  upwards  could  not  enter  at  the  top,  it  was 
concluded  that  what  water  remained  in  it  was  of  that  near  the  ground, 
and  on  trying  this  by  the  thermometer,  it  was  found  to  be  at  .^8,  which 
was  It  degrees  colder  than  at  the  surface. 

ThU  U$t  Journal  wu  Migingly  kept  formehy  Mr,  J.  Williams,  myfeU 
Um-poMteuger  t«  the  London  Packet,  who  made  all  th€  experiments  with 
graU  ejtactnets. 
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TO    MR.   O.   N** 
On  tlie  Art  qf  Sxvimmifigt 

Dear  Sir,  [No  date.] 

I  CAKNOT  be  of  opinion  with  you  that  it  is  too 
late  in  life  for  you  to  learn  to  swim.  The  river  near 
the  bottom  of  your  garden  affords  a  most  convenient 
place  for  the  purpose.  And  as  your  new  employment 
requires  your  being  often  on  the  water,  of  which  you 
have  such  a  dread,  I  think  you  would  do  well  to  make 
the  trial;  notliing  being  so  likely  lo  remove  tho^e  ap- 
prehensions as  the  consciousness  of  an  ability  to  swim 
to  the  shore,  in  case  of  an  accident,  or  of  supporting 
yourself  in  the  water  till  a  boat  could  come  to  take 
yon  up. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  corks  or  bladders  may  be  use- 
ful in  learning  to  swim^  having  never  seen  much  trial 
of  them.  Possibly  they  may  be  of  service  in  support- 
ing the  body  while  you  are  learning  what  is  called  the 
stroke,  or  that  manner  of  drawing  in  and  striking  out 
Ae  hands  and  feet  that  is  necessary  to  produce  progres- 
sive motion.  But  you  will  be  no  swimmer  till  you  cam 
place  some  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  water  to  sup- 
port you  4  I  would  therefore  advise  the  acquiring  that 
confidence  in  the  first  place ;  especially  as  I  have  known 
several  who,  by  a  little  of  the  practice  necessary  for 
that'purpose,  have  insensibly  acquired  the  stroke,  taught 
as  it  were  by  nature. 

^The  practice  I  mean  is  this.  Chusing  a  place  where 
the  water  deepens  gradually,  walk  coolly  into  it  till  it  is 
up  to  your  breast,  then  turn  round,  your  face  to  the 

•  01ircrNe«le.    EdiUfr. 
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sbore^  aod  throw  an  egg  into  the  water  between  you 
and  the  shore.    It  will  sink  to  the  bottom^  and  be  easily 
Been  there,  as  your  water  is  clear.    It  must  lie  in  water 
so  deep  as  that  you  cannot  reach  it  to  take  it  up  but  by 
diving  for  it.    To  encourage  yourself  in  order  to  do 
this,  reflect  that  your  progress  will  be  from  deeper  to 
shallower  water,  and  that  at  any  time  you  may,  by 
bringing  your  legs  under  you  and  standing  on  the  hot 
torn,  raise  your  head  far  above  the  water    Then  plunge 
under  it  with  your  eyes  open,  throwing  yourself  towards 
the  egg,  and  endeavouring  by  the  action  of  your  hands 
and  feet  against  the  water  to  get  forward  till  within 
reach  of  it.    In  this  attempt  you  will  find,  that  the  wa- 
ter buoys  you  up  against  your  inclination ;  that  it  is  not 
so  easy  a  thing  to  sink  as  you*  imagined ;  that  you  can- 
not but  by  active  force  get  down  to  the  egg.  Thus  you 
feel  the  power  of  the  water  to  support  you,  and  learn 
to   confide  in  that  power;  while  your  endeavours  to 
overcome  it,  and  to  reach  the  egg,  teach  you  the  man- 
ner of  acting  on  the  water  with  your  feet  and  hands, 
which  action  is  afterwards  used  in  swimming  to  sup- 
port your  head  higher  above  water,  or  to  go  forward 
through  it. 

I  would  the  more  earnestly  press  you  to  the  trial  of 
this  method,  because,  though  I  think  I  satisfied  you 
that  your  body  is  lighter  than  water,  and  that  yon 
might  float  in  it  a  long  time  with  your  mouth  free  for 
breathing,  if  you  would  put  yourself  in  a  proper  posture, 
and  would  be  still  and  forbear  struggling;  yet  till  you 
have  obtained  this  experimental  confidence  in  the  wa« 
ter,  I  cannot  depend  on  your  having  the  necessary  pre-> 
tence-  of  mind  to  recollect  that  posture  and  the  direc- 
tions I  gnve  you  relating  to  it.  The  surprize  may  put 
all  out  of  your  mind.     For  though  we  value  ourselves 

on 
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on  being  reasonable  knowing  creatures,  reason  and 
knowledge  seem  on  such  occasions  to  be  of  little  use  to 
us ;  and  the  brutes  to  whom  we  allow  scarce  a  glim- 
mering of  either,  appear  to  have  the  advantage  of  us. 

I  will,  however,  take  this  opportunity  of  repeating 
those  particulars  to  you,  which  I  mentioned  in  our  last 
conversation,  as,  by  perusing  them  at  your  leisure,  you 
may  possibly  imprint  them  so  in  your  memory  as  on 
occasion  to  be  of  some  use  to  you. 

1.  That  though  the  legs,  arms,  and  head,  of  a  human 
body,  being  solid  parts,  are  specifically  something  hea- 
vier than  fresh  water,  yet  the  trunk,  particularly  the 
upper  part,  from  its  hollowness,  is  so  much  lighter  than 
water,  as  that  the  whole  of  the  body  taken  together  is 
too  light  to  sink  wholly  under  water,  but  some  part  will 
.remain  above,  until  the  lungs  become  filled  with  water, 
which  happens  from  drawing  water  into  them  instead 
of  air,  when  a  person  in  the  fright  attempts  breathing 
while  the  mouth  and  nostrils  are  under  water. 

2.  Tliat  the  legs  and  arms  are  specifically  lighter  than 
salt  water,  and  will  be  supported  by  it,  so  that  a  human 
body  would  not  sink  in  salt-water,  though  the  lungs 
were  filled  as  above,  but  from  the  greater  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  head. 

3.  That  therefore  a  person  throwing  himself  on  his 
back  in  salt  water,  and  extending  his  arms,  may  easily 
Uq  so  as  to  keep  his  mouth  and  nostrils  free  for  breath- 
ing ;  and  by  a  small  motion  of  his  hands  maj;  prevent 
turning,  if  he  should  perceive  any  tendency  to  it. 

4.  That  in  fresh  water,  if  a  man  throws  himself  on  his 
back,  near  the  surface,  he  cannot  long  continue  in  that 
situation  but  by  proper  action  of  his  hands  on  the  wa- 
ter. If  he  uses  no  such  action,  the  legs  and  lower  part 
of  the  body  will  gradually  sink  till  he  comes  into  an 

upright 
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tiprighi  position^  in  which  be  wiH  continnc  suspended, 
the  hollow  of  the  breast  keeping  the  head  uppermost. 
■  5.  But  if,  in  this  erect  position,  the  head  is  kept  up- 
right above  the  shoulders,  as  when  we  stand  on  the 
ground,  the  immersion  will,  by  the  weight  of  that  part 
of  the  head  that  is  out  of  water,  reach  above  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  perhaps  a  little  above  the  eyes,  so  that  a 
man  cannot  long  remain  suspended  in  water  with  his 
head  in  that  position. 

6,  The  body  continuing  suspended  as  before,  and  up- 
right, if  the  head  be  leaned  quite  back,  so  that  the  face 
looks  upwards,  all  the  back  part  of  the  head  being  then 
tinder  water,  and  its  weight  consequently  in  a  great 
measure  supported  by  it,  the  face  will  remain  above 
water  quite  free  for  breathing,  will  rise  an  inch  higher 
every  inspiration,  and  sink  as  much  every  expiration, but 
never  so  low  as  that  the  water  may  come  over  the  mouth. 

7.  If  therefore  a  person  unacquainted  with  swim* 
ming  and  falling  accidentally  into  the  water,  could  have 
presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  avoid  struggling  and 
plunging,  and  to  let  the  body  take  this  natural  position, 
he  might  continue  long  safe  from  drowning  till  perhaps 
help  would  come.  For  as  to  the  cloaths,  their  additi- 
onal weight  while  immersed  is  very  inconsidorable,  the 
water  supporting  it  though,  when  be  comes  out  of  the 
water,  he  would  find  them  very  heavy  indeed. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  I  would  not  advise  you  or  any 
one  to  depend  on  having  this  presence  of  mind  on  such 
an  occasion,  but  learn  fairly  to  swim;  as  I  wish  all  men 
were  taught  to  do  in  their  youth ;  they  would,  on  many 
occurrences,  be  the  safer  for  having  that  skill,  and  on 
many  more  the  happier,  as  freer  from  painful  appre^ 
hensions  of  danger,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enjoyment  in 
so  delightful  and  wholesome  an  exercise.   Soldiers  par- 

VOL.  II.  p  ticujarly 
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ticularly  should^  methinks^  all  be  taught  to  swim  f  it 
might  be  of  frequent  use  either  in  surprising  an  enemy^ 
or  saving  themselves.  And  if  I  had  now  boys  to  edu- 
cate, I  should  prefer  those  schools  (other  things  being 
equal)  where  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  acquiring 
so  advantageous  an  art,  which  once  learned  is  never 
forgotten. 

I  am.  Sir,  Sec,  B.  FRANKLIN. 


ON    THE    SAME    SUBJECT, 
In  Anstcer  to  some  Etiguiries  qfM,  Dubourg*, 

•  *  *  I  AM  apprehensive  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
find  leisure  for  making  all  the  disquisitions  and  experi- 
ments which  would  be  desirable  on  this  subject.  I 
must,  therefore,  content  myself  with  a  few  remarks. 

The  specific  gravity  of  some  human  bodies,  in  com- 
parison to  that  of  water,  has  been  examined  by  Mr.. 
Robinson,  in  our  Philosophical  Transactions,  volume  50, 
page  30,  for  the  year  1757.  He  asserts,  that  fat  per- 
sons with  small  bones  float  most  easily  upon  the  water. 

The  diving-bell  is  accurately  described  in  our  Tran- 
sactions. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  made  two  oval  pallets,  each 
about  ten  inches  long,  and  six  broad,  witli  a  hole  for 
the  thumb,  in  order  to  retain  it  fast  in  the  palm  of  my 
hand.  They  much  resembled  a  painter's  pallets.  In 
swimming  I  pushed  the  edges  of  these  forward,  and  I 
struck  the  water  with  their  flat  surfaces  as  I  drew  them 
back.     I  remember  I  swam  faster  by  means  of  these 

*  Tliis  and  the  four  follow tng  extracts  of  letters  to  M.  Dubourg,  are 
re-translated  from  the  Freoch  edition  of  Dr.  Franklin's  works.    Ediur. 
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.  ^ndlets^  but  they  fatigued  my  wrists.  I  also  fitted  to  the 
soles  of  my  feet  a  kind  of  sandals;  but  I  was  not  satis^ 
fied  with  them^  because  I  observed  that  the  stroke  is 
pairtly  given  by  the  inside  of  the  feet  and  the  anclesj 
aad  not  entirely  with  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

We  have  here  wabtcoats  for  swimming,  which  are 
made  of  double  sailcloth,  with  small  pieces  of  cork 
quilted  ia  between  them. 

I  know  nodiing  of  the  scaphandre  of  M.  de  la  Chapelle. 
'  I  know  by  experience,  that  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  a 
•wimmer,  who  has  a  .considerable  distance  to  go,  to 
turn  himself  sometimes  on  his  back,  and  to  vary  in  other 
respects  the  means  of  procuring  a  progressive  motion. 

When  he  is  seized  with  the  cramp  in  the  leg,  the 
method  .  of  driving  it  away  is  to  give  to  the  parts 
affected  a  sudden,  vigorous  and  violent  shock;  which 
ke  may  do  in  the  air  as  he  swims  on  his  back. 

During  the  great  heats  of  summer  there  is  no  danger 
in  bathing,  however  warm  we  may  be,  in  rivers  which 
have  been  thoroughly  warmed  by  the  sun.  But  to 
throw  oneself  into  cold  spring  water,  when  the  body 
has  been  heated  by  exercise  in  the  sun,  is  an  impru- 
dence which  may  prove  £atal.  I  oisde  knew  an  instance 
of  four  young  men,  who,  having  worked  at  harvest  in 
die  heat  of  the  day,  with  a  view  of  refreshing  themselves 
plunged  into  a  spring  of  cold  water:  two  died  upon  the 
spot,  a  third  the  next  morning,  and  the  fourth  reco- 
vered with  great  difficulty.  A  copious  draught  of  cold 
water,  in  similar  circumstances,  is  frequently  attended 
with  the  same  effect  in  North  America. 

The  exercise  of  swimming  is  one  of  the  most  healthy 

.and  agreeable  in  the  world.    After  having  swam  for  an 

^ur  or  two  in  the  evening,  one  sleeps  coolly  the  whole 
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night,  even  daring  the  most  ardent  heat  of  summcfr. 
Perhaps  the  pores  bebg  cleansed,  the  insensible  penqpi« 
ration  increases  and  occasions  this  coolness.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  much  swimming  is  themeans  of  stopping  a  diar- 
rhoea, and  even  of  producing  a  constipation.  With  re^ 
pect  to  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  swim,  or  who  are 
affected  with  a  diarrhoea  at  a  season  which  does  not  per- 
mit them  to  use  that  exercise,  a  warm  bath,  by  cleans- 
ing and  purifying  the  skin,  is  found  Yery  salutary,  and 
often  eflfects  a  radical  cure.  I  speak  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, frequently  repeated,  aiid  dmt  of  others  to 
\vhom  I  have  recommended  this. 

You  will  not  be  displeased  if  I  conclode  these  haatj 
remarks  by  informing  you,  that  as  the  ordinaiy  method 
of  swimming  is  reduced  to  the  act  of  rowing  with  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  is  consequently  a  laborious  and  fa- 
tiguing operation  when  the  space  of  water  to  be  crossed 
is  considerable;  there  is  a  method  in  which  a  swimmer 
may  pass  to  great  distances  with  much  facility,  by 
means  of  a  sail.  This  discovery  I  fortunately  made  bj 
accident,  and  in  the  following  manner. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  amused  myself  one  day  with 
flying  a  p^er  kite;  and  approaching  the  bank  of  a 
pond,  which  was  near  a  mile  broad,  I  tied  the  string  to 
a  stake,  and  the  kite  ascended  to  a  very  considerable 
height  above  the  pond,  while  I  was  swimming.  In  a 
little  time,  being  desirous  of  amusing  myself  with  my 
kite,  and  enjoying  at  the  same  time  the  pleasure  of 
swimming,  I  returned;  and  k>osing  from  the  stake 
the  string  with  the  little  stick  which  was  fastened 
to  it,  went  again  into  the  water,  where  1  found,  that^ 
lying  on  my  back  and  holding  the  stick  in  my  hands,  I 
was  drawn  along  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  in  a  veiy* 
6  agreeable 
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agreeable  manner.  Having  then  engaged  another  boy 
to  cany  my  clothes  round  the  pond^  to  a  place  -which  I 
pointed  out  to  him  on  the  other  side^  I  began  to  cross 
th^  pond  with  my  kite^  which  carried  me  ^jnite  over 
without  the  least  fatigue^  and  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
imaginable.  I  was  only  obliged  occasionally  to  halt  a 
little  in  my  course^  and  resist  its  progress^  when  it  ap« 
peared  that^  by  following  too  quick^  I  lowered  the  kite 
too  much;  by  doing  which  occasionally  I  made  it  rise 
again.  I  have  never  since  that  time  practised  this 
singular  mode  of  swimmings  though  I  think  it  not  im- 
possible to  cross  in  this  manner  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
The  packet-boat^  however,  is  still  preferable.  *  *  * 

B.  FRANKLIN. 


TO    M.    DUBOUKG, 

On  the  free  Use  of  Air. 

London y  July  28,  1760. 
*  *  *  I  GREATLY  approve  the  epithet  which  you 
give,  in  your  letter  of  the  8th  of  June,  to  the  new  me- 
thod of  treating  the  small-pox,  which  you  call  the  tonic 
or  bracing  method;  I  will  take  occasion,  from  it,  to 
mention  a  practice  to  which  I  have  accustomed  myself. 
You  know  the  cold  bath  has  long  been  in  vogue  here 
as  a  tonic ;  but  the  shock  of  the  cold  water  has  always 
appeared  to  me,  generally  speaking,  as  too  violent,  and 
i  have  found  it  much  more  agreeable  to  my  constitu- 
tion to  bathe  in  another  element,  I  mean  cold  air. 
With  this  view  I  rise  almost  every  morning,  and  sit  in 
my  chamber  without  any  clothes  whatever,  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour,  according  to  the  season,  either  reading  or 
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writing.  This  practice  is  not  in  the  least  painful^  butt- 
on the  contrary^  agreeable;  and  if  I  return  to  bed  after^ 
wards^  before  I  dress  my^If^  as  sometimes  happens^  I 
make  a  supplement  to  my  night's  rest  of  one  or  twa 
hours  of  the  most  pleasing  sleep  that  can  be  imagined^ 
I  find  no  ill  consequences  whatever  resulting  from  it, 
and  that  at  least  it  does  not  injure  my  health  if  it  does 
not  in  fact  contribute  much  to  its  preservation.  I  shall 
therefore  call  it  for  the  future  a  bracing  or  tom€t 
bath.  ♦  •  ♦  B.FRANKUN, 


On  the  Cttusei  of  Cdds. 

March  10,  1773. 
♦  •  ♦  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  why  damp  clothei 
occasion  colds^  rather  than  wet  ones,  because  I  doubt 
the  fact;  I  imagine  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
contribute  to  this  effect,  and  that  the  causes  of  coId» 
are  totally  independent  of  wet  and  even  of  cold.  I  pro-* 
pose  writing  a  short  paper  on  this  subject,  the  first  mo^ 
ment  of  leisure  I  have  at  my  disposal.  In  the  meaa 
time  I  can  only  say,  that  having  some  suspicions  that 
the  common  notion,  which  attributes  to  cold  the  pro- 
perty of  stopping  the  pores  and  obstructing  perspira- 
tion, was  ill  founded,  I  engaged  a  young  physician,  who 
is  making  some  experiments  with  Sanctorius*s  balance, 
to  estimate  the  different  proportions  of  his  perspiration, 
when  remaining  one  hour  quite  naked,  and  another 
warmly  clothed.  He  pursued  the  experiment  in  this 
alternate  manner  for  eight  hours  successively,  and 
found  his  perspiration  almost  double  during  those  hour^ 
in  which  he  was  naked.  ♦  •  ♦ 

B.  FRANKLIN, 


Dr.  Stark. 
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Dr.  Stark*. 

May  4,  1773. 
♦  ♦  #  THE  young  physician  whom  I  mentioned  is 
dead,  and  all  the  notes  which  he  had  left  of  his  curious 
experiments  are  by  some  accident  lost  between  our 
friends  Sir  John  Pringle  and  Dr.  Huck (Saunders);  but 
these  gentlemen^  if  the  papers  cannot  be  recovered,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  will  repeat  the  experiments  them- 
selves* •  •  *  B.  FRANKLIN. 


Dr.  Lettsom. 

,    London,  August  30,  1769^ 

•  •  •  This  letter  will  be  forwarded  to  you  by  Dn 
liCttsom,  a  young  American  physician  of  much  merit, 
and  one  of  the  peaceable  sect  of  Quakers:  you  will  there- 
fore at  least  regard  him  as  a  curiosity,  even  though  you 
should  have  embraced  all  the  opinions  of  the  majority 
of  your  countrymen  concerning  these  people  ♦  *  • 

B.  FRANKLIN- 


FBOM    DE.  • 1    OF   BOSTON,    TO    BENJAMIN 

FRANKLIN,   ESQ.    OF   PHILADELPHIA. 

Beipecting  the  Number  qf  Deaths  in  Philadelphia  by  Inoculation. 
Sir,  Boston,  Jug.  3,  1752. 

THIS  comes  to  you  on  account  of  Dr.  Douglass :  he 
desired  me  to  write  to  you  for  what  you  know  of  the 

*  The  works  of  Dr.  Stark,  including  the  experimenta  alluded  to,  baT9. 
•joce  been  published.    Editor. 

^  Of.  Perkins.    Edhor. 
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number  that  died  of  the  inoQuUtion  in  Philadelphia, 
telling  me  he  designed  to  write  something  on  the  small* 
pox  shortly.  We  shall  both  be  obliged  to  you  for  a 
word  on  this  affair. 

The  chief  particulars  of  our  visitation,  you  have  in 
the  public  prints.  But  the  less  degree  of  mortality  than 
usual  in  the  common  way  of  infection,  seems  chiefly 
owing  to  the  purging  method  designed  to  prevent  the 
secondary  fever;  a  method  first  begun  and  carried  on 
in  this  town,  and  with  success  beyond  expectation. 
We  lost  one  in  eleven  one-sixth,  but  had  we  been 
experienced  in  this  way,  at  the  first  coming  of  the  dis- 
temper, probably  the  proportion  had  been  but  one  in 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  In  the  year  1730  we  lost  one 
in  nine,  which  is  more  favourable  than  ever  before  with 
us.  The  distemper  pretty  much  the  same  then  as  now^ 
but  some  circumstances  not  so  kind  this  time. 

If  there  be  any  particulars  which  you  want  to  know^ 
please  to  signify  what  they  are,  and  I  shall  send  them. 
The  number  of  our  inhabitants  decreases*.  On  a 
«  strict  inquiiy,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  find  but  four- 
teen thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety  Whites,  and 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-four  Blacks,  in- 
cluding those  absent,  on  account  of  the  sm^l-pox, 
many  of  whom,  it  is  probable,  will  never  return. 

I  pass  this  opportunity  without  any  particulars  of  my 
old  theme.  One  thing,  however,  I  must  mention, 
which  is,  that  perhaps  my  last  letters  contained  some- 
thing that  seemed  to  militate  with  your  doctrine  of  the 


*  Boston  19  an  old  town,  and  was  formerly  the  seat  ot  all  the  trade  of 
the  coontry,  that  was  carried  on  by  sea.  New  towns,  and  ports,  have,  of 
late,  divided  the  trade  with  it,  and  diminished  its  inhabitants,  though  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  counlry,  in  genera),  have  greatly  increased. 

Origin, 
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Grigin,  tic.  But  my  design  was  only  to  relate  the  phe« 
nomena  as  they  appeared  to  me.  I  have  received  so 
much  light  and  pleasure  from  your  writings,  as  to  pre* 
judice  me  in  favour  of  every  thing  from  your  hand,  and 
leave  me  only  liberty  to  observe,  and  a  power  of  dis- 
senting when  some  great  probability  might  oblige  me: 
and  if  at  any  time  that  be  the  case^  you  will  certainly 
hear  of  it.  I  am^  Sir^  &c. 


7BOM    BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN,  BSQ.   OF   PHILADEL* 

PHIA. 

In  jituwer  to  the  preceding. 

Sib,  Philadelphia,  Jug.  IS,  1752. 

I  RECEIVED  your  favour  of  the  3d  instont.  Some 
time  last  winter  I  procured  from  one  of  our  physicians 
an  account  of  the  number  of  persons  inoculated  during 
the  five  visitations  of  the  small-pox  we  have  had  in 
twcnty-two  years;  which  account  I  sent  to  Mr.  W.  V. 
of  your  town,  and  have  no  copy.  If  I  remember  rights 
the  number  exceeded  eight  hundred,  and  tlie  deaths 
were  but  four.  I  suppose  Mr.  V.  will  show  you  the  ac- 
count, if  he  ever  received  it*  Those  four  were  all  that 
our  doctors  allow  to  have  died  of  the  small-pox  by  in* 
oculation,  though  I  think  there  were  two  more  of  the 
inoculated  who  died  of  the  distemper;  but  the  eruptions 
appearing  soon  after  the  operation,  it  is  supposed  they 
had  taken  the  infection  before,  in  the  comnu)n  way. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  what  Dr.  Douglass  may  write 
on  the  subject.  I  have  a  French  piece  printed  at  Paris, 
1724,  entitled^  Observations  sur  la  Saignie  du  Pied,  et 
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tur  la  Purgation  an  commencement  de  la  Petite  Verotcy  tf 
Raisons  de  daubte  contre  F  Inoculation. — ^A  letter  of  the 
doctor*s  is  mentioned  in  it.  If  he  or  yon  have  it  not^ 
and  desire  to  see  it^  I  will  send  it. — Please  to  favonr  me 
with  the  particulars  of  your  purging  method^  to  pre- 
vent the  secondary  fever. 

I  am  indebted  for  your  preceding  letter^  but  business 
sometimes  obliges  one  to  postpone  philosophicaI.amii8e- 
inents.  Whatever  I  have  wrote  of  that  kind,  are  really^ 
as  they  are  entitled,  but  Conjectures  and  Stfpost/iofu; 
which  ought  always  to  give  place,  when  careful  obser* 
vation  militates  against  them.  I  own  I  have  too  strong 
a  penchant  to  the  building  of  hypotheses ;  they  indulge 
my  natural  indolence :  I  wish  I  had  more  of  your  pa- 
tience and  accuracy  in  making  observations,  on  wbich^ 
alone,  true  philosophy  can  be  founded.  And,  1  fissure 
you,  nothing  can  be  more  obliging  to  me,  than  your 
kind  communication  of  those  you  make,  however  they 
may  disagree  with  my  pre-conceived  notions. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  number  of  your  inhabit 
tants  decreases.  I  some  time  since,  wrote  a  small 
paper  of  Thotights  on  the  peopling  of  ^Countries* ^  which, 
if  I  can  find,  I  will  send  you,  to  obtain  your  senti- 
ments. The  favourable  opinion  you  express  of  my 
writings,  may,  you  see,  occasion  you  more  troublo 
than  you  expected  from, 

Sir,  your?,  8cc, 

B.  FRANKLIN, 


•  This  paper  will  be  found  in  a  lubteqaent  part  of  the  preient  toIqd^ 
3  TO 
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TO   BENJAMIN    TAUGHAN^   ESQ. 
Ojt  il^  Ejptcts  qf  Lead  upon  the  human  Corutituiian  *, 
DEAB  FBiENB.  Philadelphia,  July  31, 1786. 

I  RECOLLECT  that  when  I  had  last  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  yon  at  Southampton^  now  a  twelvemonth 
since^  we  had  some  conversation  on  the  bad  effects  of 
lead  taken  inwardly  ;  and  that  at  your  request  I  pro- 
mised to  send  you  in  vnriting  a  particular  account  of 
several  facts  I  then  mentioned  to  you,  of  which  you 
thought  some  good  use  might  be  made.  'l  now  sit 
down  to  fulfil  that  promise. 

The  first  thing  I  remember  of  this  kind  was  a  gene- 
ral discourse  in  Boston  when  I  was  a  boy,  of  a  com- 
plaint from  North  Carolina  against  New-England  mm, 
that  it  poisoned  their  people,  giving  them  the  dry- 
belly-ach,  with  a  loss  of  the  use  of  their  limbs.  The 
distilleries  being  examined  on  the  occasion,  it  was 
found,  that  several  of  them  used  leaden  still-heads  and 
worms,  and  the  physicians  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
mischief  was  occasioned  by  that  use  of  lead.  The  Ie~ 
gislature  of  Massachussetts  thereupon  passed  an  act, 
prohibiting,  under  severe  penaltiesj  the  use  of  such 
still-heads  and  worms  hereafter. 

In  1724,  being  in  London,  I  went  to  work  in  the 
printing-house  of  Mr.  Palmer,  Bartholomew-close,  as 
a  compositor.  I  there  found  a  practice,  I  had  never 
seen  before,  of  drying  a  case  of  types  (which  are  wet 
in  distribution)  by  placing  it  sloping  before  the  firea 

*  This  letter  it  taken  from  «  work  by  Dr.  John  Hunter,  entitled  Obtet^ 
90$ioi9  mi  the  JPiseate$  cf  xM  Armif.    Editor, 

I  found! 
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I  found  this  had  the  additional  advantage^  when  the 
types  were  not  only  dried  but  heated^  of  being  com* 
fortable  to  the  hands  working  over  them  in  cold  wea- 
ther.   I  therefore  sometimes  heated  my  case  when  the 
types  did  not  want  drying.    But  an  old  workman  ob- 
serving it  advised  me  not  to  do  so^  telling  me  I  might 
lose  the  use  of  my  hands  by  it,  as  two  of  our  Gompanions 
had  nearly  done,  one  of  whom^  that  used  to  earn  h^ 
guinea  a  week,  could  not  then  make  more  than  ten 
shillings,  and  the  other,  who  had  the  dangles,  but  se- 
Ten  and  sixpence.    This,  with  a  kind  of  obscure  pain, 
that  I  had  sometimes  felt,  as  it  were,  in  the  bones  of 
my  hand  when  working  over  the  types  made  very  hot, 
induced  in,e  to  omit  the  practice.    But  talking  after- 
wards with  Mr.  James,  a  letter*founder  in  the  same 
Close^  and  asking  him  if  his  people,  who  worked  over 
the  little  furnaces  of  melted  metal,  were  not  subject  to 
that  disorder;  he  made  light  of  any  danger  from  the 
effluvia,  but  ascribed  it  to  particles  of  the  metal  swal* 
lowed  with  their  food  by  slovenly  workmen,  who  went 
to  their  meals  after  handling  the  metal,  without  well 
washing  their  fingers,  so  that  some  of  the  metalline 
particles  were  taken  off  by  their  bread  and  eaten  with 
it.    This  appeared  to  have  some  reason  in  it.    But  the 
pain  I  had  experienced  made  me  still  afraid  of  those 
effluvia. 

Being  in  Derbyshire  at  some  of  the  furnaces  for  smelt- 
ing of  lead  ore,  I  was  told,  that  the  smoke  of  those 
furnaces  was  pernicious  to  the  neighbouring  grass  and 
other  vegetables ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard 
any  thing  of  the  effect  of  such  vegetables  eaten  by 
animals.    It  may  be  well  to  make  the  enquiry. 

In  America  I  have  often  observed,  that  on  the  roofs 
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of  onr  sbingled-houses^  where  moss  is  apt  to  grow  ia 
northern  exposures^  if  tbeie  be  any  thing  on  the  roof 
painted  with  white  lead^  such  as  balusters^  or  frames 
of  dormant  windows^  &c.  there  is  constantly  a  streak 
on  the  shingles  finom  such  paint  down  to  the  eaves^  on 
which  no  moss  will  grow^  but  the  wood  remains  con- 
stantly dean  and  free  from  it;    We  seldom  drink  rain- 
water that  fall  on  our  houses ;  and  if  we  did,  perhaps 
the  small  quand^  of  lead  descending  from  such  paint 
might  not  be  sufficient  to  produee  any  sensible  ill- 
effect  on  our  bodies.    But  I  have  been  told  of  a  case 
in  Europe^  I  forget  the  place,  where  a  whole  family 
was  afflicted  with  what  we  call  the  dry-belly-ach,  or 
coUca  pictorum,  by  drinking  rain-water.    It  was  at  a 
country-seat,  which,  being  situated  too  high  to  have 
the  advantage  of  a  well,  was  supplied  with  water  from 
a  tank,  which  received  the  water  from  the  leaded  roofs« 
This  had  been  drank  several  ye«rs  without  mischief^ 
but  some  young  trees  plsmted  near  the  house  growing 
up  above  the  roof,  and  shedding  their  leaves  upon  it, 
it  was  supposed,   that  an  acid  in  those  leaves  had 
corroded  the  lead  they  covered,  and  furnished  the  wa- 
ter of  that  year  with  its  baneful  particles  and  quali- 
ties. 

When  I  was  in  Paris  with  Sir  John  Pringle  in  1767> 
be  visited  La  Chariti,  an  hospital  particularly  famous 
for  the  cure  of  that  malady,  and  brought  from  thence 
a  pamphlet,  containing  a  list  of  the  name's  of  persons, 
specifying  their  professions  or  trades,  who  had  "been 
cured  there.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  examme  that  list, 
and  found,  that  all  the  patients  were  of  trades,  that 
some  way  or  other  use  or  work  in  lead ;  such  as  plum- 
bers, glaziers,  painters,  &c.  excepting  only  two  kinds, 
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Stone-cutters  and  soldiers.  In  them^  I  could  not  rd-r 
concile  it  to  my  notioQ^  that  lead  was  the  cause  of  thalt 
disorder.  But  on  my  mentioning  it  to  a  physician  of 
that  hospital^  he  informed  me^  that  the  stone-cutters 
are  continually  using  melted  lead  to  fix  the  ends  of  • 
iron  balustrades  in  stope;  and  that  the  soldiers  had 
been  employed  by  painters  as  labourers  in  grinding  of 
coloors, 

This^  my  dear  friend^  is  all  I  cto  at  present  recol« 
lect  on  the  subject.  You  will  see  by  it^  that  the  opi- 
nion of  this  mischievous  effect  from  lead^  is  at  least  - 
above  sixty  years  old ;  and  you  will  observe  with  con- 
cern how  long  a  useful  truth  may  be  known  and  exists 
It^efore  it  is  generally  received  and  practised  on, 

I  am,  ever,  yours  most  affectionately, 

B.FRANKLIX^ 


TO  M.  DUBOURG*# 

Observations  on  the  py&oailing  boctrincs  of  Ufe  and  JDeath, 

•  *  *  YOUR  observations  on  the  causes  of  death, 
and  the  experiments  which  you  propose  for  recalling  to 
life  those  who  appear  to  be  killed  by  lightning,  demon- 
strate equally  your  sagacity  and  your  humanity.  It 
appears,  that  the  doctrines  of  life  and  death,  in  gene- 
ral, are  yet  but  little  understood. 

A  toad  buried  in  sand  will  live,  it  is  said,  till  the 
sand  becomes  petrified :  and  then,  being  inclosed  in 


•  This  letter  is  translated  from  the  French  edition  of  Dr.  Fraoklia'a  , 
^'orks.     It  has  no  date,  but  tlie  letter  to  which  it  is  an  answer  is  dated 
t5th  Aprils  1773. 
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tW  stone,  it  may  still  live  for  we  know  not  how  many 
aj^es.    The  facta  which  are  cited  in  support  of  this  opi* 
nlon  are  too  numerous^  and  too  circumstantial,  not  to 
deserve  a  certain  degree  of  credit.    As  we  are  accus* 
tomed  to  see  all  the  animals,  with  which  we  are  ac« 
quainted,  eat  and  drink,  it  appears  to  us  difficult  to 
conceive,  bow  a  toad  can  be  supported  in  such  a  dun* 
geon :  but  if  we  reflect,  that  the  necessity  of  nourish- 
inent,  which  aniipals  experience  in  their  ordinary  state, 
proceeds  firom  the  continual  waste  of  their  substance 
by  perspiration,  it  will  appear  less  incredible,  that  some 
animals  in  a  torpid  state,  perspiring  less  because  they 
use  no  exercise,  should  have  less  need  of  aliment ;  and 
that  others,  which  are  cdvered  with  scales  or  sbells|| 
which  stop  perspiration,  such  as  land  and  sea-turtles, 
serpents,  and  some  species  of  fish,  should  )i)e  able  ta 
subsist  a  considerable  time  without  any  nourishment 
whatever. — ^A  plant,  vnth  its  flowers,  fades  and  dies^ 
immediately,  if  exposed  to  the  air  without  having  its. 
root  immersed  in  a  humid  soil,  from  which  it  may 
draw  a  sufficient  quantity  of  moisture  to  supply  that 
which  exhales  from  its  substance  and  is  carried  oflf  con- 
tinually by  the  air.    Perhaps,  however,  if  it  were  bu- 
ried in  quicksilver,  it  might  pre8ei:ve,for  a  considerable; 
space  of  time  its  vegetable  life,  its  smell  and  colour. 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  might  prove  a  commodious  me^ 
thod  of  transporting  from  distant  countries  those  deli* 
cate  plants,  which  are  unable  to  sustain  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  at  sea,  and  which  require  particular 
care  and  attention.    I  have  seen  an  instance  of  com- 
mon flies  preserved  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar. 
They  had  been  drowned  in  Madeira -wine,  apparently 
about  the  time  when  it  was  bottled  in  Virginia,  to  be 
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sent  hither  (to  London).  At  the  opening  of  one  of  tlie 
bottles,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  where  I  then  was,  three 
drowned  flies  feD  into  the  first  glass  that  was  filled. 
Having  heard  it  remarked,  that  drowned  flies  were  ca- 
pable of  being  revived  by  the  rays  of  the  sun^  I  pro- 
posed making  the  experiment  upon  these :  they  were 
therefore  exposed  to  the  sun  upon  a  sieve,  which  had 
been  employed  to  strain  them  out  of  the  wine*  In  less 
than  three  hours,  two  of  them  began  by  degrees  to  re- 
cover life.  They  commenced  by  some  convulsive  mo- 
tions of  the  thighs,  and  at  length  they  raised  them- 
selves upon  their  legs,  wiped  their  eyes  with  their  fore- 
feet, beat  and  brushed  their  wings  with  their  hind-feet, 
and  soon  after  began  to  fly,  finding  themselves  in  Old 
England,  without  knowing  how  they  came  thither. 
The  third  continued  lifeless  till  sunset,  when,  losing  all 
hopes  of  him,  he  was  thrown  away. 

I  wish  it  were  possible,  from  this  iiistance,  to  invent 
a  method  of  embalming  drowned  persons,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  may  be  recalled  to  fife  at  any  period, 
however  disttot ;  for  having  a  very  ardent  desire  to  see 
and  observe  the  state  of  America  an  hundred  yeara 
hence,  I  shoutid  prefer  to  any  ordinary  death,  the  being 
immersed  in  a  cask  of  Madeira  wine,  with  a  few  friends 
till  that  time,  to  be  then  recalled  to  fife  by  the  solar 
warmth  of  my  dear  country !  But  since  in  all  probabi-* 
lity  we  live  in  an  age  too  eariy  and  too  near  the  infancy 
of  science,  to  hope  to  see  such  an  art  brought  in  our 
time  to  its  perfection,  I  must  for  the  present  content 
myself  with  the  treat,  which  you  are  so  kind  as  to  pro- 
mise me,  of  the  resurrection  of  a  fowl  or  a  turkey- 
cock. 

I  am,  8cc.  B.  FRANKLIN. 
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^i^  Accoimt  of  the  neuHnvented  Pensylvankn  Tire- 
Places:  wherein  their  Construction  and  Manner  of 
Operation  is  particidarhf  explmned ;  their  Advantages 
nbtrce  every  other  Method  of  warming  Rooms  demon^ 
strated ;  and  qll  Olyections  t/iat  have  been  raised  againsf 
the  Use  of' them  answered  and  obviated.  With  Direc-* 
tions  for  putting  them  iip,  and  for  mng  them  to  the 
kfst  Advantage,  And  a  Copper-Plate,  in  which  the 
several  parts  of  the  Machine  are  exactly  laid  down,  from 
u  Scale  of  Equal  Parts. 

BY  B.  FRANKLIN. 
(  First  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1745.  ) 

IN  these  northern  colonies  the  inhabitants  keep  firef 
to  sit  by  generally  seven  months  in  the  year ;  that  is^ 
lirom  the  beginning  of  October,  to  the  end  of  April; 
BXkd,  in  some  winters^  near  eight  months^  by  taking  ii^ 
part  of  September  and  May. 

Wood^  our  common  fuel,  which  within  these  hun- 
dred years  might  be  had  at  every  man's  door,  must 
noy9  be  fetched  near  one  hundred  miles  to  some  towns^ 
luid  makes  a  very  cooisiderabje  article  in  the  expence 
pf  families.  ' 

As  therefore  so  much  of  the  comfort  and  conye« 
piency  of  our  lives,  for  so  great  a  part  of  the  year,  de- 
pends on  the  article  offre',  since  fuel  is  become  so 
expensive,  and  (as  the  country  is  more  cleared  and  set- 
tled) win  of  course  grow  scarcer  and  dearer,  any  new 
proposal  for  saving  the  wood,  and  for  lessening  the 
charge,  and  augmenting  the  benefit  of  fire,  by  some 
pacticuilur  method  of  making  and  managing  it,  may  at 
least  be  thought  worth  consideration. 
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The  new  fire-places  are  a  late  invention  to  that  pm^ 
pose,  of  which  this  paper  is  intended  to  give  a  parti* 
cular  account. 

That  the  reader  may  the  better  judge  whether  thi» 
method  of  managing  fire  has  any  advantage  over  those 
heretofore  in  use^  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  both  the 
old  and  new  methods  separately  and  particularly^  and 
afterwards  make  the  comparison. 

In  order  to  this^  it  is  necessary  to  understand  well, 
some  few  of  the  properties  of  air  and  fire,  viz. 

1.  Air  is  rarefied  by  heat,  and  condensed  by  cold,  i.  e. 
the  same  quantity  of  air  takes  up  more  space  when 
warm  than  when  cold.    This  may  be  shown  by  several 
very  easy  experiments.    Take  any  clear  glass  bottle 
(a  Florence  flask  stript  of  the  straw  is  best)  place  it  be- 
fore the  fire,  and  as  the  air  within  is  warmed  and  rare- 
fied, part  of  it  will  be  driven  out  of  the  bottle ;  turn  it 
up,  place  its  mouth  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  remove 
it  from  the  fire ;  then,  as  the  air  within  cools  and  con- 
tracts, you  will  see  the  water  rise  in  the  neck  of  the 
bottle,  supplying  the  place  of  just  so  much  air  as  was 
driven  out.    Hold  a  large  hot  coal  near  the  side  of  the 
bottle,  and  as  the  air  within  feels  the  heat,  it  wiU  again 
distend  and  force  out  the  water. — Or,  fill  a  bladder  not 
^uite  full  of  air,  tie  the  neck  tight,  and  lay  it  before 
a  fire  as  near  as  may  be  without  scorching  the  bladder; 
as  the  air  within  heats,  you  will  perceive  it  to  swell 
and  fill  the  bladder,  till  it  becomes  tight,  as  if  iull 
blown :  remove  it  to  a  cool  place,  and  you  will  see  it 
fell  gradually,  till  it  becomes  as  lank  as  at  first. 

2.  Air  rarefied  and  distended  by  heat  is  *  specifically 

•  Bodjr  or  matter  of  anjr  sort,  is  said  to  be  iptcijically  heavier  or  lighter 
tbBD  other  matter,  wbea  it  baa  more  or  JeM  lutMUnce  or  weight  ta  th« 
idimeniiouK 
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lighter  than  it  was  before^  and  will  rise  in  other  air  of 
Igreater  density.  As  wood^  oil,  or  any  other  matter 
specifically  lighter  than  water,  if  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  of  water,  will  rise  till  it  comes  to  the  top; 
BO  rarefied  air  will  rise  in  common  air,  till  it  either 
comes  to  air  of  equal  weighty  or  is  by  cold  reduced  to 
its  former  density; 

A  fire  then  being  made  in  any  chimney,  the  air  over 
the  fire  is  rarefied  by  the  heat,  becomes  lighter,  and 
therefore  immediately  rises  in  the  funnel>  and  goes  out; 
the  other  air  in  the  room  (flowing  towards  the  chim- 
ney) supplies  its  place,  is  rarefied  in  its  turn,  and  rises 
likewise ;  the  place  of  the  air  thus  carried  out  of  the 
room,  is  supplied  by  fresh  air  coming  in  through  doors 
and  windows,  or^  if  they  be  shut,  through  every  cre- 
vice with  violence,  as  may  be  seen  by  holding  a  candle 
to  a  key-hole :  If  the  room  be  so  tight  as  that  all  the 
crevices  together  will  not  supply  so  much  air  as  is  con- 
tinually carried  off,  then,  in  a  little  time,  the  current 
up  the  funnel  must  flag,  and  the  smoke  being  no  longer 
driven  up,  must  come  into  the  room, 

1.  Fire  (t.  e*  common  fire)  throws  out  light,  heat^ 
and  smoke  (or  fume.)  The  two  first  move  in  right 
lines,  and  with  great  swiftness,  the  latter  is  but  just 
separated  from  the  fuel,  and  then  moves  only  as  it  i» 
carried  by  the  stream  of  rarefied  air :  and  without  a 
continual  accession  and  recession  of  air,  to  carry  off 
the  smoaky  fumes,  they  would  remain  crouded  about 
the  fire,  and  stifle  it. 

2.  Heat  may  he  separated  from  the  smoke  as  well  as 
from  the  light,  by  means  of  a  plate  of  iron,  which  will 
suffer  heat  to  pass  through  it  without  the  others. 

3.  Fire  sends  out  its  rays  of  heat  as  well  as  rays  of 
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t^hty  equally  every  w&y ;  but  tbe  greatest  ^nsible  heAt 
is  over  the  fire,  where  there  is,  besides  the  rays  of  heat 
Ahot  upwards,  a  continual  rising  stream  of  hot  air,  heated 
by  the  rayi  shot  rotrrtd  on  every  side. 

These  tbkigs  being  understood,*  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  fire-places  heretofore  ih  use,  viz, 

1.  The  large  open  fire-places  used  ip  the  days  of  onr 
Ktthers,  and  itiU  generally  in  the  country,  and  m  kit* 
thens* 

2.  The  newer-ofisishioned  fire-places,  with  low  breasts^ 
ttttd  Harrow  hearths. 

S.  Fire-places  with  hollow  backs,  hearths,  and  jams 
bf  iron  (described  by  M.  Ganger,  in  his  tract  entitled. 
La  Mtchamque  de  Feu)  for  itarming  ijie  air  as  it  comes 
into  the  room. 

4.  The  Holland  stoves,  with  hroti  doors  opemng  into 
the  room. 

5.  The  Oeratatt  irtoves,  ^hich  have  no  opening  in 
the  room  where  they  are  used,  btit  the  fire  is  put  in 
from  some  other  room,  or  from  without. 

6.  Iron  pots,  with  open  charcoal  fires,  placed  in  the 
middle  of  a  room. 

1.  The  first  of  these  methods  has  generally  the  con* 
veniency  of  two  warm  seats,  one  in  each  comer ;  but 
they  are  sometimes  too  hot  to  abide  in,  and,  at  other 
times,  incommoded  with  the  smoke ;  there  is  likewise 
good  room  for  the  cook  to  move,  to  hang  on  pots,  8tc. 
Tlieir  inconveniencies  are,  that  they  almost  always 
smoke,  if  the  door  be  not  left  open ;  that  they  require 
a  large  fonnel,  and  a  large  funnel  carries  oflT  a  great 
quantity  of  air,  which  occasions  what  is  called  a  strong 
draft  to  the  chimney,  without  which  strong  draft  th« 
luoke  would  come  out  of  some  part  or  other  of  so 
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and  the  cold  air  so  nips  the  backs  and  heels  of  tbose 
that  sit  before  the  fire^  that  the^  h^v/e  no  comfort  tiU 
either  screens  or  settles  are  provided  (at  a  consideraUe 
expence)  to  keep  it  off^  which  both  cumber  the  room; 
aa4  darken  the  fire-si4e.  A  moderatje  quantity  of  wood 
on  the  fire^  in  so  large  a  jbearth,  seems  hnthttle ;  andj 
in  so  strong  and  cold  a  dra^ght^  warms  byt  little ;  so 
tbftt  people  are  continually  laying  on  more.  In  short, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  warm  a  room  with  such  a 
fire-place ;  and  I  suppose  our  ancestors  never  thought 
of  warming  rooms  to  sit  in;  all  they  purposed  was^  to 
have  a  place  to  make  a  fire  in^  by  which  they  might 
warm  themselves  when  cold. 

2.  Most  of  these  old-fashioned  chimneys  in  towns 
and  cities,  have  been,  of  late  years,  reduced  to  the  se- 
cond sort  mentioned,  by  building  jambs  within  them, 
narrowing  the  hearth,  and  making  a  low  arch  or  breast^ 
It  is  strange,  methinks,  that  though  chimneys  have  been 
fio  long  in  use,  their  construction  should  be  so  little  un- 
derstood till  lately,  that  no  workman  pretended  to  make 
one  which  should  always  carry  off  all  smoke,  but  ^ 
chimney-cloth  was  looked  upon  as  essential  to  a  chim- 
ney. Thi?  improvement,  however,  by  small  openings 
and  low  breasts,  has  been  made  in  our  days;  and  suc- 
cess in  the  first  experiments  has  brought  it  into  general 
use  in  cities,  so  that  almost  all  new  chimneys  are  now 
made  of  that  sort,  and  much  fewer  bricks  will  make  a 
Btack  of  chimneys  now  than  formerly.  An  improve 
ment,  so  lately  made,  may  give  us  room  to  believe,  that 
still  farther  improvements  may  be  found  to  reiiiedy  the 
inconveniencies  yet  remaining.  For  these  new  chim- 
lieys,  tboygb  they  J^eep  rooms  generally  free  from 
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smolce^  and^  the  opening  being  contracted^  will  allofr 
the  door  to  be  shut,  yet  the  funnel  still  requiring  a  con-; 
ftiderable  quantity  of  air,  it  rushes  in  at  every  crevice 
so  strongly,  as  to  make  a  continual  whistling  or  hown 
ling ;  and  it  is  very  uncomfortable,  as  well  as  danger 
rous,  to  sit  against  any  such  crevice.  Many  colds  are 
caught  from  this  cause  only,  it  being  safer  to  sit  in  the 
open  street,  for  then  the  pores  do  all  close  togetherj^ 
and  the  air  does  not  strike  so  sharply  against  any  parti*, 
cular  part  of  the  body^ 
The  Spaniards  have  a  proverbial  saying. 

If  the  wind  blows  on  you  through  a  bole. 
Make  your  will,  and  take  care  of  jour  aoul. 

Woi](ien  particularly,  from  this  cause,  as  they  sit  m^cl^ 
in  the  house,  get  colds  in  the  head^  rheiims  and  defluc- 
tions,  which  fall  into  their  jaws  ^d  gums,  and  have 
destroyed  early  many  a  fine  set  of  teeth  in  these' north- 
ern colonies.  Great  and  bright  fires  do  also  very  much 
contribute  to  damage  the  eyes,  dry  and  shrivel  the  skin, 
and  bring  on  early  the  appearances  of  old  age.  In 
short,  many  of  the  diseases  proceeding  from  colds,  as 
fevers,  pleurisies,  &c.  fatal  to  very  great  numbers  of 
people,  may  be  ascribed  to  strong  drawing  chimneys, 
whereby,  in  severe  weather,  a  man  is  scorched  before 
while  he  is  froze  behind.*    In  the  mean  time,  very  lit- 

'       '    tie 


•  As  the  writer  is  neither  physician  nor  pbllosopherj  the  reader  may  ex- 
pect he  should  justify  these  his  opinions  by  the  authority  of  some  that  are 
to.  M.  Clare*  P.  R.  S.  in  his  treatise  of  Hu  Motum  of  tluidt,  says*  page 
$4/6,  &c.  "  And  here  it  may  be  remarked*  that  it  is  mcure  prejudicial  tp 
health  to  sit  near  a  window  or  door*  in  a  room  where  there  are  many  can- 
dles and  a  fire,  than  in  a  room  without ;  for  the  consumption  of  air  thereby 
•ccasioned*  will  always  be  rery  considerM>le*  anci  this  most  necessarily  hi 
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tie  is  done  by  these  chimneys  towards  warming  th« 
room  ;  for  the  air  round  the  fire-place,  which  is  warm- 
ed by  the  direct  rays  from  the  fire,  does  not  continue 

in 

replaced  by  cold  air  from  without     Down  the  chimney  can  enter  none, 

the  stream  of  warm  air  always  aristing  therein  absolutely  forbids  it  j  tb« 

supply  most  therefore  come  in  wherever  other  opcniagi  shall  be  fonnd. 

If  these  happen  to  be  small,  Ui  tkoH  who  mU  nemr  them  beware ;  the  flnmller 

the  floodgate,  the  smarter  will  be  the  stream.    Was  a  man,  even  in  a 

sweat,  to  leap  into  a  cold  bath,  or  jump  from  his  warm  bed,  in  the  intenaest 

cold,  even  in  a  frost,  provided  he  do  not  continue  over-long  therein,  and 

be  in  health  when  he  does  thie,  we  aee  by  experience  that  he  gets  no  harm. 

If  he  sita  a  litUe  while  againit  a  window,  into  which  a  socceisive  current 

«f  cold  air  comes,  hia  pores  are  closed*  »nd  he  gets  a  fever.    Is>  the  first 

caacb  the  shock  the  body  endures,  is  general,  uoiform,  and  therefore  le^i 

fierce ;  in  the  other,  a  single  part,  a  neck,  or  ear  perchance,  is  attacked, 

and  that  with  the  greater  violence  probably,  as  it  is  done  by  a  successive 

stream  of  celd  air.    And  the  cannon  of  a  battery,  pointed  against  a  single 

part  of  a  bastion,  will  easier  make  a  breach  than  were  they  directed  to  play 

singly  upon  the  whole  face,  and  will  admit  the  enemy  much  sooner  into 

the  town." 

That  warm  rooms,  and  keeping  the  body  warm  in  winter,  are  means  of 
preventing  such  diseases,  take  the  opinion  of  that  learned  Italiatt  physi- 
cian Antonino  Parcio,  in  the  preface  to  his  tract  de  Militu  SoHttatB  tuenda, 
where,  speaking  of  a  particular  wet  and  cold  winter,  remarkable  at  Venice 
for  its  sickliness,  he  toys,  "  Popularis  autera  pleoritis  qn«  Venetiis  sasviit 
mensibas  Dec.  Jmn.  Feb,  ex  c»]i,  aerisqne  inclementia  facta  est,  quod  non 
haheant  hypocausta  [stoM-roMRj]  U  quod  non  solicit!  sant  Itali  omnes  de 
auribus*  temporibus,  coHo,  totoque  oorpore  defendendis  ab  injuriis  aeris ; 
et  tegmiua  domorum  Veneti  disponant  parum  inclinata,  ut  nives  diatins 
permaneant  super  tegmina,  E  contra,  Germani,  qui  experiontur  csli  in* 
clementiam,  perdidicere  sese  defendere  ab  aiSris  injuria.  Tecta  constrnunt 
multum  inclinata,  ut  decidant  nives.  Germani  abundant  lignis,  domusque 
hypocMudu;  foria  autem  incedant  pannts  pellibus,  goasipio,  bene  meher- 
cule  loricati  atque  mnniti.  In  Bavaria  interrogabam  (curiositate  motus  vi- 
dendi  Germaniam)  quot  nam  elapsis  mensibus  plearitide  vel  peripneumo- 
nia foissent  absumti :  dicebant  vix  unas  aut  alter  illis  temporibas  plearitide 
fn\t  correptus. 

Jbe  great  Dr.  Bocrhaave,  whose  aothority  alone  might  be  sufficient,  in 
g4  htl 
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in  the  room,  but  is  continually  crouded  and  gfttltered 
into  the  chimney  by  the  current  of  cold  air  coming  be-^ 
hind  it,  and  so  is  presently  carried  off* 

In  both  these  sorts  of  fire-places,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  heat  from  the  fire  is  lost ;  for  as  fire  naturally  darts 
heat  every  way,  the  back,  the  two  jambs,  and  the  hearth, 
drink  up  almost  all  that  is  ^ven  them,  very  little  being 
reflected  from  bodies  so  dark,  porous,  and  unpolished  4 
and  the  upright  heat,  which  is  by  far  the  greatest,  flies 
directly  up  the  chimnej'.  Thus  five-sixths  at  least  of 
the  heat  (and  consequently  of  the  fuel)  is  wasted^  aad 
contributes  nothing  towards  warming  the  rootti. 

5.  To  temedy  this,  the  Sieut  Gauger  gives,  in  bis 
hook  entitled.  La  Mcchanique  de  Feu^  published  in 
1709>  seven  different  constructions  of  the  diird  sort  of 
chimneys  mentioned  above,  in  which  there  are  hollow 
cavities  made  by  iron  plates  in  the  back,  jambs,  mtd 
hearths,  through  which  plates  the  heat  passing  warms 
the  air  in  those  cavities,  which  is  continually  coming 
into  the  room  fredi  and  wann.    The  invention  was  very 

his  AphoHsTHf,  meotioiM^  as  one  antecedent  canseof  pleurisies,  "  A  cold, 
air,  driven  Ttolently  through  some  narrow  passage  upon  the  body,  over- 
heated by  labour  or  fire." 

The  castem  physicinns  agree  with  the  Europeans  in  this  point ;  witness 
the  Chinese  treatise  entitled,  Tichang  ieng}  i.  e.  The  Art  of  procwrutg 
HeaUk  and  long  Vft,  as  translated  in  Fere  Du  Halde's  account  of  China, 
which  has  this  passage.  "  As,  of  all  the  passions  which  ruffle  us,  anger  does 
the  most  mischief,  so  cf  all  the  malignant  affections  of  the  air,  a  wind  that 
fxmies  through  any  narrow  passage*  which  is  cold  and  piercing,  is  most 
dangerous  ;  and  coming  upon  us  unawares  insinuates  itself  into  the  body, 
often  causing  grievous  diseases.  It  should  therefore  be  avoided,  according 
to  the  advice  of  the  ancient  proverb,  as  carefuUy  as  the  point  of  an  arrow." 
These  mischiefs  are  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  new-invented  fire-places,  aa 
Will  be  ihown  hereafter* 
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laigenioiiSy  a&d  had  many  conTeniendea :  the  room  wag 
warmed  in  Alipam^  by  the  air  flowing  into  it  through 
the  heated  cavities:  cold  air  was  prevented  ruahing 
tfarou^  the  crevice*,  die  funnel  being  sufficiently  sup- 
plied by  those  cavities:  much  less  fuel  would  serve^  &€^ 
But  the  first  expence^  which  was  very  great,  the  intri<- 
cacy  of  the  design,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  executioop 
especially  in  old  -diimneys,  discouraged  the  propagation 
of  the  invention ;  so  that  there  are,  I  suppose,  very  few 
such  chimneys  now  in  use.  (The  upright  heat,  too, 
mns  almost  dtt  lost  in  these,  ba  in  the  common  chim- 
Heys,] 

4.  The  Holland  imi  &tave,  triiick  haa  a  flue  proceed- 
ing from  the  top,  and  a  small  iron  door  opening  into 
iihe  room,  comes^  next  to  be  coositfeped.  Its  conve- 
liieRcies  a]«;  thatitmaikes  a  room  dl  over  wana;  for 
*the  cliimney  being  wholly  closed,  ea^oeptlJie  flue  of  the 
«$tove,  very  IMe  air  is  r^equined  <lo  ssup^ly  ibat,  and 
therefore  not  much  rushes  in  at  devices,  or  at  die  dooor 
-when  H  is  &pmed:  Little  ftiel  senres,  die  heat  being 
filmost  all  saved  ;.  for  rt^rays  owt  ahnost  equally  horn  the 
four  sides,  the  bottom  and  the  top,  into  the  room,  and 
*pre9ently  warms'theair  annind  it,  which,  being  rarefied, 
rises  to  the  ceiling,  and  its  plaee  is  supplied  by  die 
lower  air  of  the  room,  which  flows  graduaHy  >towaf ds 
the  'Stove,  and  is  there  warmed,  and  rises  in  its  turn,  so 
^hat  there  is  a  c^ntinuail  circulation  till  all  the  air  in  tbe 
room  is  warmed.  The  ahr,  too,  is  gradnally  changed, 
l^y  the  stove-doo/s  being  In  the  room,  through  which 
part  of  it  is  continually  passing,  and  that  makes  tliese 
•iBtoves  wholesomer,  or  alMeast  pleasanterthan  the  Ger* 
man  stoves,  next  to  be  spoken  of.  But  they  have  these 
inconvcniendes.  There  is  no  sight  of  the  fire,  Whidh  i^ 
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in  itself  a  pleasant  thing.  One  cannot  conveniently 
make  any  other  use  of  the  fire  but  that  of  warming  the 
room.  When  the  room  is  warm,  people,  not  seeing  the 
fire,  are  apt  to  forget  supplying  it  with  fuel  till  it  is 
almost  out,  then,  growing  cold,  a  great  deal  of  wood  is 
put  in,  which  soon  makes  it  too  hot.  The  chai^  of 
Air  is  not  carried  on  quite  quick  enough,  so  that  if  any 
vmoke  or  ill  smell  happens  in  the  room,  it  is  a  long  time 
before  it  is  discharged.  For  these  reasons  the  Holland 
stove  has  not  obtained  much  among  the  English  (who 
love  the  sight  of  the  fire)  unless  in  some  workshops, 
where  people  are  obliged  to  sit  near  windows  for  the 
fight,  and  in  such  places  they  have  been  found  of  good 
use.  ^ 

5.  The  German  stove  is  like  a  box,  one  side  wanting. 
It  is  composed  of  five  iron  {dates  screwed  together,  and 
fixed  90  as  that  yon  may  put  the  fuel  into  it  from  ano- 
ther room,,  ot  from  the  outside  of  the  house.  It  is  a 
•kind  of  oven  reversed,  its  mouth  being  without,  and 
body  within  the  room  that  is  to  be  warmed  by  it.  This 
invention  certainly  warms  a  room  very  speedily  and 
thoroughly  with  little  fuel :  no  quantity  of  cold  air 
.comes  in  at  any  crevice,  because  there  is  no  discharge 
of  air  which  it  might  supply,  there  being  no  passage 
4ttto  the  stove  from  the  room.  These  are  its  conve- 
.ni^cies.  Its  incoqveniencies  are,  that  people  have 
not  even  so  much  sight  or  use  of  the  fire  as  in  the  Hol- 
land stoves,  and  are,  moreover,  obliged  to  breathe  the 
same  unchanged  air  continually,  mixed  with  the  breath 
and  perspiration  from  one  another's  bodies,  which  is 
very  disagreeable  to  those  who  have  not  been  accuston^- 
f  d  to  it. 

Q.  Charcoal  fires  in  pots  are  tused  chiefly  in  tlfe 
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idiops  of  handicraftsmen.  Thej*  warm  a  room  (that » 
kept  close^  and  has  no  chimney  to  carry  6ff  ihe  warmed 
pur)  very  speedily  and  uniformly ;  but  there  being  no 
llraught  to  change  the  air^  the  sulphurous  fumes  from 
the  coals  [be  they  ever  so  well  Jcindled  before  they  are 
]l>rought  in^  there  will  be  some]  mix  with  it^  render  it 
disagreeable,  .hurtful  to  some  constitutions,  and  some* 
ixwes,  when  the  door  is  long  kept  shut,  produce  fatal 
cbnsequences. 

To  avoid  the  several  inconveniencles,  and  at  tha 
eame  time  retain  all  the  advantages  of  other  fire-places, 
]was  contrived  the  Pensylvanian  fire»place,  now  to  be 
(described. 

This  machine  consists  of 

A  bottom-plate,  (i)    (See  the  Plate  annexed.) 

A  back  plate,  (ii) 

Two  side  plat^,  (iii  iii) 

Two  ixuddle  plates,  (iv  iv)  which,  joined  together, 
iorm  a  tight  box,  with  winding  passages  in  it  for  warm<* 
ing  the  air. 
.    A  front  pkt^,  (v) 

A  top  plate  (vi) 
.  These  are  all:  cast  of  iron,  with  mouldings  or  ledges 
jfibere  tlie  plates  come  together,  to  hold  them  fast,  and 
ff^tain  the  mortar  used  for  pointing  to  make  tight  joints. 
When  the  plates  are  all  in  their  places,  a  pair  of  slender 
fods,  with  screws,  are  sufficient  to  bind  the  whole  very 
£rmly  together,  as  it  appears  in  Fig.  2. 

There  are^  moreover,  two  thin  plates  of  wrought  jron^ 
iriz.,the  shutter,  (vii)and  the  register,  (viii) ;  besides  the 
0crew-rods  O  P,  all  wbich  we  shall  explain  in  their 
prder. 

ii)  The  bottom  plate^  or  hearth-piece,  is  round  before, 
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with  a  rising  moalding^  that  serves  as  a  fender  to  keep 
coab  and  ashes  from  coming  to  the  floor^  ficc.  It  haa 
Iwo  ears,  F  G,  perforated  to  receive  the  screw-rods  OP; 
k  long  air-holcj  a  a,  tlirough  which  the  fresh  outward 
fdr  passes  up  into  the  air-box ;  and  three  smoke-holea 
B  C^  through  which  the  smoke  descends  and  passes 
away;  all  represented  by  dark  squares.  It  has  also 
dpnble  ledges  to  receive  between  them  the  bottom 
edges  of  the  back  plate,  the  two  side-plates,  and  the 
Wo  middle  plates.  'Diese  ledges  are  abont  an  inch 
asunder,  and  about  half  an  inch  high ;  a  profile  of  twnt 
mi  dsem^  jpioed  to  a  fragment  of  plate,  appears  ia 
Kg.  3. 

(ii)  The  back  plate  ia  withoat  boles,  having  only  a 
p<ur  of  Jedgea  on  each  side,  to  receive  the  back  edges 
of  the  two. 

(iii  iii)  Side-plates :  These  have  ^ach  a  pair  of  ledgea 
loreoeive  the  side*«dges  of  the  fcoat-pjate,  a^  a  little 
thoulder  for  it  to  rest  on ;  also  two  pairof  ledges  to  fe» 
ceive  the  side-edges  of  the  two  middle  plates  whidi 
form  the  air-box ;  and  an  oblong  air-hole  near  tbetop^ 
through  which  is  discharged  into  the  looifi  tbe  air 
irarmed  in  the  air-box.  Each  has  also  a  wing  or  brack-* 
ct,  H  and  I,  to  keep  in  falling  brands,  coals.  Sic.  and  a 
4matt  hde,  Q  and  R,  for  the  axis  of  the  register  to 
tern  in* 

(iv  iv)  The  air-box  is  composed  of  the  two  inid^ 
plates,  D  E  and  F  6.  The  first  has  €ve  thin  ledges  or 
<|MDrtitions  cast  on  it,  two  inches  deep,  the  edges  of 
which  are  received  in  so  many  pair  of  ledges  cast  in  the 
0ther.  The  tops  of  all  the  cavities  formed  by  these 
thin  deep  ledges,  are  also  covered  by  a  ledge  of  the 
•feame  fonn  and  depths  cast  with  them ;  so  that  when 
5  th^ 
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file  plates  are  put  together,  and  the  joints  luted,  there 
is  ho  communication  between  the  air-box  and  the 
•moke.  In  the  winding  passages  of  this  box,  fresh  air 
is  warmed  as  it  passes  into  the  room. 

(▼)  The  front  plate  is  arched  on  the  under  side,  and, 
4»mamented  with  foliages,  8cc.  it  has  no  ledges. 

(▼i)  The  top  plate  has  a  pair  of  ears,  M  N,  answer- 
able to  those  in  the  bottom  plate,  and  perforated  fot 
the  same  purpose :  it  has  also  a  pair  of  ledges  runninj^ 
rouhd  the  under  side,  to  receive  the  top  edges  of  the 
front,  back,  and  side-plates.  The  air-box  does  not 
teach  tip  to  the  top  plate  by  two  inches  and  a  half. 

(vii)  The  shutter  is  of  thin  wrought  iron  and  lighCj^ 
of  such  a  leiig^  and  breadth  as  to  close  well  the  open* 
Ing  of  the  fire-place.  It  is  used  to  blow  up  the  fire^ 
and  to  shut  up  and  secure  it  at  nights.  It  has  two 
brass  knobs  for  handles,  d  d,  and  commonly  slides  up 
end  down  in  a  groove,  left,  in  putting  up  the  fire-place, 
between  the  foremost  ledge  of  the  side-plates,  and  the 
face  of  the  front  plate ;  but  some  chuse  to  set  it  aside 
When  it  is  not  in  use,  and  apply  it  on  occasi<Hi« 

(viii)  The  register  is  also  of  thin  wrought  iron.  It  is* 
placed  between  the  back  plate  and  air-box,  and  can, 
by  means  of  the  key  S,  be  turned  on  its  axis  so  as  to 
lie  in  any  position  between  level  and  upright. 

The  screw-rods  O  P  are  of  wrought  iron,  about  a 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  button  at  bottom,  and  a 
screw  and  nut  at  top^  and  may  be  ornamented  with  two 
small  brasses  screwed  on  above  the  nuts. 

To  put  this  machine  to  work, 

1.  A  false  back  of  four  inch  (or,  in  shallovr.  small 
chimneys,  two  inch)  brick  work  is  to  be  mad^  in  the 
chimney,  four  inches  or  more  from  the  true  back; 
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from  the  top  of  this  false  back  a  closing  is  to  be  madcf 
over  to  the  breast  of  the  chimney,  that  no  air  may  past 
into  the  chimney,  bat  ^hat  goes  mider  the  felse  back/ 
and  up  behind  it. 

2.  Some  bricks  of  the  hearth  are  to  be  taken  np^  to 
form  a  hollow  under  the  bottom  plate;  across  whick 
hollow  runs  a  thin  tight  partition,  to  keep  apart  the  aii' 
entering  the  hollow  and  the  smoke;  and  is  therefore 
placed  between  the  air-hole  and  smoke^holes. 

3.  A  passage  is  made,  communicating  with  the  out-^ 
ward  air,  to  introduce  that  air  into  the  fore  part  of  the 
hollow  under  the  bottom  plate,  whence  it  may  rise 
through  the  air-hole  into  the  air-box« 

4.  A  passage  is  made  from  the  back  part  of  the  hel-*- 
low,  communicating  with  the  flue  behind  the  false 
back :  through  this  passage  the  smoke  is  to  pass* 

The  fire-place  is  to  be  erected  upon  these  hoUowsy. 
by  putting  all  the  plates  in  their  places,  and  screwing 
them  together* 

Its  operation  may  be  conceived  by  observing  the 
plate  entitled.  Profile  of  the  Chimney  and  Fire-Place* 

M  The  mantle-piece,  or  breast  of  the  chimney< 

C  The  fiinnel. 

B  The  false  back  and  closing* 

E  True  back  of  tlie  chimney. 

T  Top  of  the  fire-place, 
.     JPTliefrontofit* 

A  The  place  where  the  fire  is  made. 

D  The  air-box. 

K  The  hole  in  the  side-plate,  through 'which  the 
warmed  air  is  discharged  out  of  the  air-box  into  the 
room. 

H  The  hollow  filled  with  fresh  air^  entering  at  the 
3  passage 
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passage  I,  and  ascending  into  the  air-box  through  tha 
air-hole  in  the  bottom  plate  near 

G  The  partition  in  the  hollow  to  keep  the  air  and 
•moke  apart* 

P  The  passage  niider  the  false  back  and  part  of  th^ 
hearth  for  the  smoke. 

The  arrows  show  the  course  of  the  smoke. 

The  fire  being  made  at  A,  the  flame  and  smoke  will 
ascend  and  strike  the  top  T,  which  will  thereby  re- 
ceive a  considerable  heat.  The  smoke^  finding  no  pas^ 
nage  upwards^  turns  over  the  top  of  the  air-box^  and 
descends  between  it  aad  the  back  plate  to  the  hole9 
in  the  bottom  plate,  heating,  as  it  passes,  both  platea 
of  the  air-box,  and  the  said  back  plate ;  the  front  plate, 
bottom  and  side  plates  are  also  all  heated  at  the  same 
time.  The  smoke  proceeds  in  the  passage  that  leads  it 
under  and  behind  the  false  back,  and  so  rises  into  the 
chimney.  The  air  of  the  room,  warmed  behind  the 
back  plate,  and  by  the  sides,  front,  and  top  plates,  be« 
coming  specifically  lighter  than  the  other  air  in  the 
room^  is  obliged  to  rise ;  but  the  closure  over  the  fire* 
place  hindering  it  from  going  up  the  chimney,  it  is 
forced  out  into  the  room,  rises  by  the  mantle-piece  to 
tlie  cieling,  and  spreads  all  over  the  top  of  the  room, 
whence  being  crouded  down  gradually  by  the  stream  of 
newly-warmed  air  that  follows  and  rises  above  it,  th« 
whole  room  becomes  in  a  short  time  equally  warmed. 

At  the  same  time  the  air,  warmed  under  the  bottom 
plate,  and  in  the  air-box,  rises  and  comes  out  of  the 
holes  in  the  side-plates,  very  swiftly,  if  the  door  of  the 
room  be  shut,  and  joins  its  current  with  the  stream  be-r 
fore-mentioned,  rising  from  the  side,  bagk,  and  top 
plates. 
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The  air  that  enters  the  room  through  the  air  box  m 
fresh,  though  warm  ;  and,  computing  the  swiftness  of 
Its  IDotion  with  the  areas  of  the  holes,  it  is  found  that 
tear  ten  barrek  of  fresh  air  are  hourly  introduced  by 
the  air-box ;  and  by  this  means  the  air  in  the  room  is 
continually  changed^  and  keptj  at  the  same  time^  sweet 
•and  warm. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  entering  air  will  not  be 
warm  at  first  lighting  the  fire,  but  heats  gradually  as  the 
^re  increases. 

A  square  opening  for  a  trap-door  should  be  left  in 
the  closing  of  the  chimney,  for  the  sweeper  to  go  up:  • 
the  door  may  be  made  of  slate  or  tin,  and  commonly 
kept  closes  hut,  but  so  placed  as  that,  turning  up  against 
the  back  of  the  chimney  when  open,  it  closes  the  va-  , 
cancy  behind  the  false  back,  and  shoots  the  soot,  that 
falls  in  sweeping,  out  upon  the  hearth.  This  trap-door 
is  a  very  convenient  thing. 

In  rooms  where  much  smoking  of  tobacco  is  used,  it 
is  also  convenient  to  have  a  small  hole,  about  five  or  six 
inches  square,  cut  near  the  ceiling  through  into  the 
funnel :  this  hole  must  have  a  shutter,  by  which  it  may 
he  closed  or  opened  at  pleasure.  When  open,  there 
will  be  a  strong  draught  of  air  through  it  into  the  chim-^ 
ncy,  which  will  presently  carry  off  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
and  keep  the  room  clear :  if  the  room  be  too  hot  like- 
wise, it  will  carry  off  as  much  of  the  warm  air  as  yon 
please,  and  then  you  may  stop  it  entirely,  or  in  part,  as 
you  think  fit.  By  this  means  it  is,  that  the  tobacco 
smoke  does  not  descend  among  the  heads  of  the  (Com- 
pany near  the  fire,  as  it  must  do  before  it  can  get  into 
^HOm^Mi  chimiieys. 
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The  Manner  of  using  this  Fire-Place. 

Your  cord-wood  must  be  cut  into  three  lengths ;  or 
£lse  a  short  piece^  fit  for  the  fire-place,  cut  off,  and  the 
JoDger  left  for  the  kitchen  or  other  fires.  Dry  hickery, 
or  ash,  or  any  woods  that  bum  with  a  clear  flame  are 
rather  to  be  choseb,  because  such  are  less  apt  to  foul 
the  smoke-passages  with  soot;  and  flame  communi- 
cates with  its  light,  as  well  as  by  contact,  greater  heat  to 
the  plates  and  room.  But  where  more  ordinary  woo4 
i»  used,  half  a  dry  faggot  qf  brush-wood,  burnt  at  thQ 
first  making  the  fire  in  the  morning,  is  very  advantage-* 
x)us,  as  it  immediately^  by  its  sudden  blaze,  heats  the 
plates,  and  warms  the  room  (which  with  bad  woo<i 
slowly  kindling  would  not  be  done  so  soon)  and  at  the 
flame  time  by  the  length  of  its  flame,  turning  in  thQ 
passages,  consumes  and  cleanses  away  the  soot  that  such 
bad  smoaky  wood  had  produced  therein  the  preceding 
day,  and  so  keeps  them  always  free  and  clean.  When 
you  have  laid  a  little  back  log,  and  placed  your  billet^ 
on  small  dogs,  as  in  common  chimneys,  and  put  some 
fire  to  them,  then  slide  down  your  shutter  as  low  as  the 
dogs,  and  the  opening  being  by  that  means  contracted^ 
the  air  rushes  in  briskly,  and  presently  blows  up  the 
flames.  When  the  fire  is  sufficiently  kindled,  slide  it 
up  again.*    In  some  of  these  fire-places  there  is  a  little 

•  The  shutter  is  slid  op  and  down  in  this  nuuuier,  onlj  in  those  fire- 
places which  are  to  made  as  that  the  distance  hetweeu  the  top  of  the 
•rehed  opening,  and  the  hottom  fHaie,  is  the  same  as  the  distance  be* 
Hreen  it  and  the  top  plate.  Where  the  arch  i^  higher,  as  it  is  in  thu 
draught  annexed  (which  is  agreeable  to  the  last  improTcments)  the  shat- 
ter is  set  by,  and  applied  occasionally ;  because  if  it  were  made  deep 
enough  to  close  the  whole  opening  when  slid  down^  it  would  hide  part  of 
i$,  when  up. 
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six-inch  square  trap-door  of  thin  wrought  iron  or  brasS/ 
covering  a  hole  of  like  dimensions  near  the  fore-part  of 
the  bottom  plate,  which  being  by  a  ring  lifted  up  to- 
wards the  fire,  about  an  inch,  where  it  will  be  retained 
by  two  springing  sides  fixed  to  it  perpendicularly  {See 
the  Plate,  Fig.  4.)  the  air  rushes  in  from  the  hollow  im- 
der  the  bottom  plate,  and  blows  the  fire. '  Where  this 
is  used,  the  shutter  serves  only  to  close  the  fire  at 
nights.  The  more  forward  you  can  make  your  fire  on 
the  hearth-plate,  not  to  be  incommoded  by  the  smoke, 
the  sooner  and  more  will  the  room  be  warmed.  At 
night,  when  you  go  to  bed,  cover  the  coals  or  brands 
with  ashes  as  usual;  then  take  away  the  dogs,  and  slide 
down  the  shutter  close  to  the  bottom-plate,  sweeping  a 
Kttle  ashes  against  it,  that  no  air  may  pass  uiider  it ; 
then  turn  the  register,  so  as  very  near  to  stop  the  flue 
behind.  If  no  smoke  then  comes  out  at  crevices  into 
the  room,  it  is  right :  if  any  smoke  is  perceived  to  come 
out,  move  the  register,  so  as  to  give  a  little  draught,  and 
it  will  go  the  right  way.  Thus  the  room  will  be  kept 
warm  all  night;  for  the  chimney  being  almost  entirely 
stopt,  very  httle  cqld  air,  if  any,  >will  enter  the  room  at 
any  crevice.  When  you  come  to  re-kindle  the  fire  in 
the  morning,  turn  open  the  register  before  you  lift  up 
the  slider,  otherwise,  if  there  be  any  smoke  in  the  fire- 
place, it  will  come  out  into  the  room.  By  the  same  use 
of  the  shutter  and  register,  a  blazing  fire  may  be  pre- 
sently stifled,  as  well  as  secured,  when  you  have  occa- 
sion to  leave  it  for  any  time ;  and  at  your  return  you 
will  find  the. brands  warm,  and  ready  for  a  speedy  re- 
kindling. The  shutter  alone  will  cot  stifle  a  fire,  for  it 
cannot  well  be  made  to  fit  so  exactly  but  that  air  will 
enter,  and  thai  in  a  violent  stream^  so  as  to  blow  up  and, 
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keep  alive  the  flames^  and  consume  the  wood^  if  the 
draaght  be  not  checked  by  turning  the  register  to  shut 
the  &ue  behind.  The  register  has  also  two  other  uses. 
If  you  observe  the  draught  of  air  into  your  fire-place  to 
b^  stronger  than  is  necessary  (as  in  extreme  cold  wea- 
ther it  often  is)  so  that  the  wood  is  consumed  faster 
than  usual;  in  that  case,  a  quarter,  half,  or  two-thirds 
turn  of  the  register,  will  check  the  violence  of  the 
draught,  and  let  your  fire  burn  with  the  moderation 
you  desire :  and  at  the  same  time  both  the  fire-place 
and  the  room  will  be  the  warmer^  because  less  cold  air 
will  enter  and  pass  through  them.  And  if  the  chimney 
should  happen  to  take  fire  (which  indeed  there  is  very 
little  danger  of,  if  the  preceding  direction  be  observed 
in  making  fires,  and  it  be  well  swept  once  a  year ;  for, 
much  less  wood  being  bumt^  less  soot  is  proportionably 
made ;  and  the  fuel  being  soon  blown  into  flame  by  the 
shutter,  or  the  trap-door  bellows,  there  is  consequently 
less  smoke  from  the  fuel  to  make  soot ;  then,  though 
the  funnel  should  be  foul^  yet  the  sparks  have  such  a 
crooked  up  and  down  round  about  way  to  go,  that  they 
are  out  before  they  get  at  it).  I  say^  if  ever  it  should  be 
on  fire,  a  turn  of  the  register  shuts  all  close,  and  pre- 
vents any  air  going  into  the  chimney,  and  so  the  fire 
may  easily  be  stifled  and  mastered. 

The  Advantages  of  this  Fire-Place. 

Its  advantages  above  the  common  fire-places  are, 
1.  That  your  whole  room  is  equally  warmed,  so  that 
people  need  not  croud  so  close  round  the  fire,  but  may 
sit  near  the  window,  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  light 
for  reading,  writing,  needle-work,  8cc.  They  may  sit 
with  comfort  in  any  part  of  the  room,  which  is  a  very 
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considerable  advantage  in  a  large  family^  where  there 
must  often  be  two  fires  kept^  because  all  cannot  conre* 
niently  come  at  one. 

2.  If  you  sit  near  the  fire,  you  have  not  that  cpld 
draught  of  uncomfortable  air  nipping  your  back  and 
heels,  as  when  before  common  fires,  by  which  many 
catch '  cold,  being  scorched  before,  and>  as  it  were^ 
froze  behind. 

3.  If  you  sit  against  a  crevice,  there  is  not  that 
sharp  draught  of  cold* air  playing  on  you,  as  in  rooms 
where  there  are  fires  in  the  common  way ;  by  which 
many  catch  cold,  whence  proceed  coughs*,  catarrhs, 
tooth-achs,  fevers,  pleurisies,  and  many  other  diseases* 

4.  In  case  of  sickness,  they  make  most  excellent  nur- 
sing rooms ;  as  they  constantly  supply  a  sufliciency  of 
fresh  air,  so  warmed  at  the  same  time  as  to  be  no  way 
inconvenient  or  dangerous.  A  small  one  does  well  in 
e  chamber ;  and,  the  chimneys  being  fitted  for  it,  it 
may  be  removed  from  one  room  to  another>  as  occasion 
requires,  and  fixed  in  half  an  hour.  The  equal  temper 
too,  and  warmth  of  the  air  of  the  room,  is  thought  to 
be  particularly  advantageous  irt  some  distempers;  for  it 
was  observed  in  the  winters  of  17S0  and  1736,  when  the 
small-pox  spread  in  Pensylvania,  that  very  few  children 
of  the  Germans  died  of  that  distemper  in  proportion  to 
those  of  the  English ;  which  was  ascribed,  by  some,  to 

•  My  Lord  Molesworthj  in  his  account  of  Denmark,  srjs,  "That  few 
or  none  of  the  people  there  are  troubled  with  coughs,  catarrhs,  oonsmnp- 
tion%  or  inch  like  diseases  of  the  lungs;  so  that  in  ifae.midst  of  winter  a^ 
the  churches,  which  are  very  tnuch  frequented,  there  is  no  noise  to  bter.i 
rupt  the  attention  due  to  the  preacher.  I  am  persuaded  (says  he)  theit 
varm  gtovet  coatribate  to  their  freedom  from  these  kind  of  maladies.'' 
page  91. 
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the  warmth  and  equal  temper  of  air  id  their  stove-rooms, 
which  made  the  disease  as  favourable  as  it  commonly  ia 
in  the  West  Indies.  But  this  conjecture  we  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  physicians. 

5.  In  common  chimneys,  the  strongest  heat  from  the 
fire,  which  is  upwards,  goes  directly  up  the  chimney, 
mtid  is  lost ;  and  there  is  such  a  strong  draught  into  the 
chimney  that  not  only  the  upright  heat,  but  also  the 
hac^ic,  sides,  and  downward  heats  are  carried  up  the 
chimney  by  that  draught  of  air;  and  the  warmth  given 
before  the  fire,  by  the  rays  that  strike  out  towards  the 
room, 'is  (Continually  driven  back,  crauded  into  the 
chiftihiey,  and  earned  np  by  the  same  draught  of  air. 
Bot  here  the  upright  heat  strikes  and  heats  the  top 
plate,  which  warms  the  air  above  it,  and  that  comes 
into  the  room.  The  heat  likewise,  which  the  fire  com- 
tntmicmes  to  the  sides,  back,  bottom,  and  air-box,  is  all 
br6ught  into  thje  room ;  for  you  will  find  a  constant 
current  of  warm  air  coming  out  of  the  chimney-corner 
it\to  the  room.  Hold  a  candle  just  under  the  mantle- 
piece,  or  breast  of  your  chimney,  and  you  will  see  the 
flame  bent  outwards:  by  laying  a  piece  of  smoaking 
paper  on  the  hearth,  on  either  side,  you  may  see  how 
the  current  of  air  moves,  and  where  it  tends,  for  it  will 
turn  and  carry  the  smoke  with  it. 

6.  Thus,  as  very  little  of  the  heat  is  lost,  when  this  fire- 
place is  used,  much  less  wood^  will  serve  you,  which  iw 
-a  considerable  advantage  where  wood  is  dear. 

7.  When 


*  People  who  have  u»ed  these  fire-places,  differ  much  in  their  accoanti 
•f  the  wood  saved  by  them.  Some  say  five-sixths,  others  three-fourths, 
ind  others  much  less.  This  is  owing  fb  the  great  difference  there  whs  in- 
their  former  fires ;  some  (according  to  the  ditfereot  circumstances  of  their* 
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7.  When  you  burn  candles  near  this  fire-place>  you 
will  find  that  the  flame  burns  quite  upright,  and  does 
not  blare  and  run  the  tallow  down,  by  drawing  towards 
the  chimney,  as  against  common  fires. 

8.  This  fire-place  cures  most  smoaky  chimneys,  and 
thereby  preserves  both  the  eyes  and  furniture. 

9-  It  prevents  the  fouling  of  chinmeys ;  much  of  the 
lint  and  dust  that  contributes  to  foul  a  chimney  beings 
by  the  low  arch,  obliged  to  pass  through  the  flame, 
where  it  is  consumed.  Then,  less  wood  being  burnt, 
there  is  less  smoke  made.  Again,  the  shutter,. or  trap- 
bellows,  soon  blowing  the  wood  into  a  flame,  the  same 
wood  does  not  yield  so  much  smoke  as  if  burnt  in  a 
common  chimney :  for  as  soon  as  flame  begins,  smoke 
in  proportion  ceasef;. 

10.  And  if  a  chimney  should  be  foul,  it  is  much  less 
likely  to  take  fire.  If  it  should  take  fire,  it  is  easiljr 
stifled  and  extinguished. 

11.  A  fire  may  be  very  speedily  made  in  this  fire- 
place by  the  help  of  the  shutter,  or  trap-bellowsj  as 
aforesaid. 

12.  A  fire  may  be  soon  extinguished,  by  closing  it 
with  the  shutter  before,  and  turning  the  register  behindj 
which  will  stifle  it,  and  the  brands  will  remain  ready  to 
rekindle. 

13.  The  room  being  once  warm,  the  warmth  may  be 
retained  in  it  all  night. 


rooms  and  chimneyi)  having  been  used  to  make  Tcrj  large«  others  middlingt 
and  others,  of  a  more  sparing  temper,  very  small  ones :  while  in  these  fire, 
places  (their  sixe  and  draught  being  nearly  the  same,  the  consumption  is 
more  equal.  I  suppose,  taking  a  number  of  families  together,  that  two- 
thirds,  or  half  the  wood,  at  least,  is  saved.  My  common  room,  I  know,  it 
made  thwice  as  warm  as  it  used  to  be^  with  a  quarter  of  the  wood  I  for* 
lyerly  consumed  there. 

14.  And 
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14.  And  lastly^  die  fire  is  so  secured  at.  nigfat,  that 
not  one  spark  can  fly  out  into  the  room  to  do  damage.  : 

With  all  these  conveniences^  you  do  not  lose  the 
pleasing. sight  nor  use  of  the  fire>  as  in  the  Dutch 
stoves^  hot  may  boil  the  tearkettle^  warm  the  flat-irons^ 
heat  heaters,  keep  warm  a  dish  of  victuals  by  sifting  it 
OD  the  top,  &c« 

Objections  answered. 

There  are  some  objections  commonly  made  by  peo« 
pie  that  are  unacquainted  with  these  fire-places,  which 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  endeavour  to  remove,  as  they 
arise  from  prejudices  which  might  otherwise  obstruct, 
in  some  degree,  the  general  use  of  this  beneficial  ma* 
chine.  We  frequently  hear  it  said.  They  are  of  the  twr- 
ture  of  Dutch  stoves;  stoves  have  an  unpleasant  smell; 
stoves  are  unwholesome;  and,  warm  rooms  make  people 
tender,  and  apt  to  catch  cold. — As  to  the  first,  that  they 
are  of  the  nature  of  Dutch  stoves,  the  description  of 
those  stoves,  in  the  bginning  of  this  paper,  compared 
with  that  of  these  machines,  shows  that  there  is  a  most 
material  difierence^  and  that  these  have  vastly  the  ad- 
vantage, if  it  were  only  in  the  single  article  of  the  ad- 
mission and  circulation  of  the  fresh  air.  But  it  must 
be  allowed  there  may  have  been  some  cause  to  com* 
plain  of  the  offensive  smell  of  iron  stoves.  This  smell, 
however,  never  proceeded  from  the  iron  itself,  which, 
in  its  nature,  whether  hot  or  cold,  is  one  of  the  sweet- 
est of  metals,  but  from  the  general  uncleanly  manner  of 
using  those  stoves.  If  they  are  kept  clean,  they  are  as 
sweet  as  ah  ironing-box,  whidh  though  ever  so  hot,  ne- 
ver offends  the  smell  of  the  nicest  lady:  but  it  is  com* 
mon  to  let  them  be  greased,  by  setting  candlesticks  on 
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them^  of  otherwise;  to  rub  greasy  lands'  cm  theik ;  hSxA, 
above  all>  to  spit  upon  them^  to  tiy  how  hot  theyare, 
which  is  an  inconsiderate  fikhy  unmanHerly  cnstom ;  for 
the  slimy  matter  of  spittle  drying  on  bums  and  fbrnet 
^hen  the  stove  is'^hot^  as  well  as  the  grease>  anfl  smelb 
most  nkuseousty^  which  makes  such  close  stovB^room^j 
where  there  is  no  draught  to  carry  off  those  'fikhy  va- 
pours^ almost  intolerable  to  those  that  are  not  from 
their  in&ncy  accustomed  to  them.  At  the  same  time 
tiothing  is  more  easy  than  to  keep  them  clean ;  .for 
when  by  any  accident  they  happen.ta<be  fonkd^  a  ke 
made  of  ashes  and  water^  with  a  brushy  wiU.'sconf  them 
perfectly:  as  will  al^o  a  little  strong  soft  soap  and 
Ivater. 

That  hot  iron  of  itself  gives  no  offensive  smell,  those 
know  very  well  who  have  (as  the  writer  of  thb  has) 
been  present  at  a  furnace  when  the  workmen  were 
pouring  out  the  flowing  metal  to  cast  large  pktea^  and 
not  the  least  smell  of  it'to  be  perceived.  That  boil  iron 
does  not,  like  lead,  brass,  and  some  other  metals,  give 
out  unwholesome  vapours,  is  plain  from  the  general 
health  and  strength  of  those  who  constantly  woric  in 
iron,  as  furnace-men,  forge-men,  and  smiths;,  that  it  is 
in  its  nature  a  metal  perfectly  wholesome  to  the  body 
of  man,  is  known  .from  the  beneficial  use  of  chalybeate 
or  iron-mine-waters ;  from  the  good  done  by^  taking 
Steel  filings  in  several  disorders;  and  that  even  Ae 
smithy  water  in  which  hot  irons  are  quenched,  is  found 
advantageous  to  the  human  constitution.— The  ingeni- 
ous and  learned  Dr.  Desaguliers, '.  to  whose  instructive 
writings  the  contriver  of  diis  machine  acknowledges 
himself  much  indebtedy  relates  an  experiment  he  made, 
to  try  whether,  heated  iron  would  yield  unwholesome 
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Tapoors : ,  he  tpok  »  cqbe  of  mn,  and  haying  given  it  a 
very  great  heat,  he  fixed  it  so  to^a  receiver,  exhausted 
Vy  the  .air-pump,  that  all  the  air  m$hing  in  to  fill  the  re- 
ceiver, should  first  pass  through  a  hole  in  the  hot  iron, 
JHe  then  put  a  small  bird  into  the  receiver^  who  breathed 
that  atfr  without  any  inconvenience,  or  suffering  the 
least  disorder.  But  the  same  experiment  being  made 
yrith  a  cube  of  hot  brass,  a  bird  put  into  that  air  died 
hi  a  few  minutes.  Brass,  indeed,  stinks  even  when 
cold,  and  much  more  when  hot;  lead,  too,  when  hot, 
yields  a  .very  unwholesome  steam;  but  iron  is  always 
sweet  and  every  way  taken  is  wholesome  and  friendly 
to  the  human  body-*-except  in  weapons. 

That  warmed  romm.  make  people  tender,  and  apt  to-catck 
€old,  is  a  mistake  as  great  as  it  is  (among  the  English) 
geneial.  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  pages  how 
the  commovi  jooms  are  apt  to  give  colds;  but^the  writer 
of  this  paper  may  affirm  ;fram  his  own  experience,  and 
that  of  his  family  and  friends  who  have  used  warm 
Booms  for  Aese. four  winters  past,  that  by  the  use  of 
9uch  rooms,  people  are  rendered  less  liable  to  take  cold^ 
and,  indeed,  actually  hardened.  If  sitting  warm  in  a 
room  made  one  subject  tx>  take  cold  ou  going  out,  lying 
"warm  in  bed,  should  by  a  parity  of  reason,  produce  the 
same  effect  when  we  rise.*  Yet  we  find  we  can  leap  out 
of  the  .warmest  bed  naked,  in  the  coldest  merningi^ 
without  any  such  danger;  and  in  the  same  manner  out 
of  warm  cloaths  into  a  cold  bed.  The  reason  is,  that 
in  these  cases  the  pores  all  close  at  once,  the  cold  is 
shut  oat,  .and  the  beat  within  augmented,  as  we  soon 
after  feel  by  the  glowing  of  the  flesh  and  skin.  Thud 
no  one  was  ever  known  to  catch  cold  by  the  use  of  the 
cold  bath:  and  are  not  cold  baths  allowed  to  harden 
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the  bodies  of  those  thatmse  them  i  Are  they  not  theie*^ 
fore  frequently  prescribed  to  the  tenderest  constituti- 
dns  i  Notv  every  time  you  go  oat  of  a  warm  room  into 
the  cold  freezing  air^  yoa  do  as  it  were  plunge  into  8 
eold  bath,  and  the  effect  is  in  proportion  the  same;  for 
(though  perhaps  yon  may  feel  somewhat  chitty  at  first) 
yon  find  in  a  little  time  your  bodies  hardened  and 
strengthened,  your  blood  is  driven  round  with  a  brisker 
circnlation,  and  a  comfortable  steady  uniform  inwari 
warmth  succeeds  that  equal  outward  warmth  yon  first 
received  in  the  room.  Farther  to  confirm  this  asser* 
lion,  we  instance  the  Swedes,  the  Danes,  and  the  Rus- 
sians :  these  nations  are  said  to  live  in  rooms,  compared 
to  ours,  as  hot  as  ovens*;  yet  where  are  the  hardy  sol- 
diers, thougli  bred  in  their  boasted  cool  houses,  thai 
can,  Kke  these  people,  bear  the  iutigues  of  a  winter 
campaign  in  so  severe  a  climate,  march  whole  days 
to  the  neck  in  snow,  and  at  night  entrench  in  ice  as 
they  do  i 

The  mentioning  of  tbo^se  northern  nations,  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  considerable  public  advaniqge  that  may 

#  Mr.  Boyle>  in  his  experiments  and  obser%*ati«is  apon  cold»  Skam't 
JLkridgement,  Vol.  L  p.  684,  says,  '*  It  is  remarkable,  that  wl^ile  the  cold 
bas  strange  and  tragical  effects  at  MoscoWj  and  elsewhere^  the  Russiana 
and  Ltronians  should  be  exempt  from  them,  who  accustom  themselves  to 
pass  immediately  from  a  great  degree  of  beat*  to  as  greftt  aa  one  of  cold» 
Without  receiving  any  n&ible  prejudice  thereby.  I  reaeaiber  bobg  told 
iy  A  person  of  unquestionable  credit,  that  it  was  a  common  practice  among 
-  tbem,  to  go  from  a  hot  stove,  ijito  cold  water ;  the  same  was  also  affirmed 
to  me  by  another  who  resided  at  Moscow.  This  tradition  is  likewise  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  Olearius."— *'  It  is  a  surprising  thing,  saya  he,  to  see 
bow  far  the  Russians  can  endore  heat ;  and  how»  when  it  makes  thon  ready 
to  faint,  they  can  go  out  of  their  stoves,  stark  naked,  both  men  and  women* 
And  throw  themselves  into  cold  water  ,■  and  even  in  winter  wallow  in  the 
inow.-  ._ 
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arise  from  the  general  use  of  these  fire-places.  It  it 
observable^  that  though  those  countries  have  been  veell 
inhabited  for  many  ages^  wood  is  stiU  their  fuel,  and  yet 
^t  no  very  great  price;  which vconld  not  have  been^  if 
they  had  not  oniveiBally  used  stoves^  but  consumed  it  as 
we  do^  in  great  quantities,  by  open  fires.  By  the  help 
of  this  saving  invention  our  wood  may  grow  as  fast  as 
we  consume  it,  and  our  posterity  may  warm  themselves 
at  a  moderate  rate,  without,  being  obliged  to  fetch  their 
fuel  over  the  Atlantic;  as,  if  pit-coal  should  not  be  here 
discovered  (which  is  an  uncertainty)  they  must  necea- 
sarily  do. 

We  leave  it  to  the  political  arithmetician  to  compute 
how  much  money  will  be  saved  to  a  country,  by  its 
spending  two-thirds  less  of  fuel;  how  much  labour 
saved  in  cutting  and  carriage  of  it;  how  much  more 
land  may  be  cleared  by  cultivation;  how  great  the  pro- 
fit by  the  additional  quantity  of  work  done,  in  those 
trades  particularly  that  do  not  exercise  the  body  so 
much,  but  that  the  workfolks  are  obliged  to  run  fre- 
quently  to  the  fire  to  warm  themselves:  and  to  physi^r 
clans  to  say,  how  much  healthier  thick^built  towns  an4 
cities  will  be,  now  halfrsuffocated  with  sulphury  smoke, 
when  so  much  less  of  that  smoke  shall  be  made,  and 
the  air  breathed  by  the  inhabitants  be  consequently  so 
much  purer.  These  things  it  will  suffice  just  to  have 
mentioned;  let  us  proceed  to  give  some  necessary  di- 
rections to  the  workman  who  is  to  fix  or  set  up  these 
fire-places. 

Directions  to  the  Bricklayer. 

The  chimney  being  first  well  swept  and  cleansed 
from  soot,  &c.  lay  the  bottom  plale  down  on  the  hearth> 
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to  the  place  vhere  the  fire-place  is  to  stand,  which  may 
be  as  forward  as  the  hearth  will  allow.  Chalk  a  line 
frtmi  one  of  its  back  comers  round  the  plate  to  the 
6ther  comer,  that  you  may  afterwards  know  its  place 
when  yon  come  t6  fix  it;  and  from  those  comers,  two 
^parallel  linies  to  the  back  of  the  chimney:  make  marks 
iilso  on  each  side,  that  you  may  know  where  tlie  parti- 
tion is  to  stand,  which  is  to  prevent  any  communication 
Wtween  th€f  air  and*  smoke.  Then,  removing  the  plate^ 
taake  a  hollow  under  it  and  beyond  it,  by  taking  up 
as  many  of  the -brinks  or  tiles  as  you  can^  withinyour 
chalked  lines,  quite  to  the  chimney-back.  Dig  out 
iix  pr  eight  inches  deep  of  the  earth  or  rabbish,  all  the 
breadth  and  length  of  your  hollow;  then  make  a  pas* 
%age  of' four  inches  square  (if  the  place  will  allow  so 
teudh)  leading  from  the  hollow  to  some  place  commu- 
nicating with  the  outer  air;  by  outer  air  we  mean  air 
%ithoiit  the  room  you  intend  to  warm.  This  passage 
may  be* made  to  enter  your  hollow  on  either  side,  or  in 
the  fore  part,  just  as  you  find  most  convenient,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  your  chimney  considered.  If  the  fire- 
'place  is  to  be  put  up  in  a  chamber,  you  may  have  this 
eommunication  of  outer  air  from  the  stair-case;  or 
sometimes  more  easily  from  between  the  chamber  floor, 
and  the  ceiling  of  the  lower  room,  making  only  a  small 
hole  in  the  wall  of  the  house  entering  the  space  betwim 
those  two  joists  with  which  your  air-passage  in  the 
hearth  communicates.  If  this  air  passage  be  so  situated 
as  that  mice  may  enter  it,  and  nestle  in  the  hollow,  a 
little  grate  of  wire  will  keep  them  out.  This  passage 
being  made,  and,  if  it  runs  under  any  part  of  the  earth, 
tiled  over  securely,  you  may  proceed  to  raise  your  false 
bade.   This  may  be  of  four  inches  or  two  inches  thick- 
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lieH^.&syou  have  room^  but  let  Jt  stand  at  least  fdnr 
isches  £com  the  trme  chimneywback«  In  narrow  cdim^ 
nejs  this  fake  i  back  jruns  ironL  jamb  to  jamb,  but  m 
large  old-fashioned.  €bimiiej8>>yoo  need  not  make  it 
wider  than  the*  baqk  of  the  fire^placei  To  begin  it^  yott 
may  form  an  arch/ nearly  flat,  of  three  bricks  eqd  to 
end,  over  the  hollow,  to  leave  a  passive  the  breadth  of 
the  iron  fire-place,  and  five  or  six  inches  deep,  rounding 
at  bottom,  for  the  smoke  to  turp  and  pass  under  th4 
false  back,  and  so  behind  it  up  the  chimney.  The  fabt 
back  is  to  rise  till  it  is  as  high  as  the  breast  of  tht 
chimney,  and  then  to  close  over  to  the  breast*;  always 
observing,  if  there  is  a  wooden  mantle-tree,  to  close 
above  it.  If  there  is  no  wood  in  the  breast,  you  may 
arch  over  and  close  even  with  the  lower  part  of  th^ 
breast.  By  this  dosing,  the  chimney  is  made,  tight, 
that  no  air  or  smoke  can  pass  up  it,  without  going  nn* 
der  the  false  back.  Then  from  side  to  side  of  your  hoi* 
low,  against  the  marks  you  made  with  chalk,  raise  a 
tight  partition,  bridc-on-edge,  to  sep^iatejthe  air  from 
the  smoke,  bevdHng  away  to  half  an.  inch  the  brick 
that  comes  just  under  the  air4iole>  that  the  air  may 
have  a  free  passage  up  into  the  air-box:  lastly,  close 
the  hearth  over  that  part  of  the. hollow  that  is  between 
the  £alse  back  and  the  place  of  the  bottom  plate,  com-* 
ing  about  half  an  inch  under  the  plate,  which  piece  of 
hollow  hearth  may  be  supported  by  a  bit  or  two  of  old 
iron-hoop;  then  is  your  chimney  fitted  to  recdve  tli0 
fire-place. 

To  set  it,  lay  first  a  little  bed  pf  mortar  all  round  the 

1  "  '  '  "  '  ■'  "^ 

#  See  page  940^  where  the  ttep-door  is  described  that  ought  to  be  in  thii 
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edges  of  the  hollow^  and  over  the  top  of  the  portitioii; 
then  lay  do\9n  your  bottom  plate  in  its  place  (with  the 
rods  in  it)  and  tread  it  till  it  lies  firm.  Then  pot  a  little 
fine  mortar  (made  of  loam  and  lime^  with  a  little  hair) 
into  its  joints^  and  set  in  your  back  plate^  leaning  it  for 
the  present  against  the  false  back:  then  set  in  your 
air-boXy  with  a  little  mortar  in  its  joints;  then  put  in 
the  two  sides,  closing  them  up  against  the  air-box^ 
with  mortar  in  their  grooves,  and  fixing  at  the  same 
time  your  register:  then  bring  up  your  l^ack  to  its 
place,  with  mortar  in  its  grooves,  and  that  will  bind  the 
sides  together.  Then  put  in  your  front  plate,  placing  it 
as  far  back  in  the  groove  as  you  can,  to  leave  room  for 
the  sliding  plate :  then  lay  on  your  top  plate,  with  mor« 
tar  in  its  grooves  also,  screwing  the  whole  firmly  toge* 
ther  by  means  of  the  rods.  The  capital  letters  A  B  D  E, 
&c.  in  the  annexed  cut,  shew  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  several  plates.  Lastly,  the  joints  being  pointed 
all  round  on  the  outside,  the  fire-place  is  fit  for  use. 

When  you  make  your  first  fire  in  it,  perhaps  if  the 
chimney  be  thoroughly  cold,  it  may  not  draw,  the  work 
too  being  all  cold  and  damp.  In  such  case,  put  first  a 
few  shovels  of  hot  coals  in  the  fire-place,  then  lift  up 
the  chimney-sweeper's  trap-door,  and  putting  in  a  sheet 
or  two  of  flaming  paper,  shut  it  again,  which  will  set 
the  chimney  a  drawing  immediately,  and  when  once  it 
is  filled  with  a  column  of  warm  air,  it  will  draw  strongly 
and  continually. 

The  drying  of  the  mortar  and  work  by  the  first  fire 
may  smell  unpleasantly,  but  that  will  soon  be  over. 

In  gome  shallow  chimneys,  to  make  more  room  for 
,  the  false  back  and  its  flue,  four  inches  or  more  of  the 
chimney  back  may  be  picked  away. 

Let  the  room  be  made  as  tight  as  conveniently  it  may 
6  be. 
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be,  so  will  the  outer  air,  that  must  come  In  to  supply 
the  room  aad  draught  of  the  fire,  be  all  obliged  to  en- 
ter through  the  passage  under  the  bottom  plate,  and  up 
through  the  air-box,  by  which  means  it  will  not  come 
cold  to  your  backs,  but  be  warmed  as  it  comes  in,  and 
mixed  with  the  warm  air  round  the  fire^place^  before  il 
spreads  in  the  room. 

Bat  as  a  great  quantity  of  cold  air,  in  extreme  cold 
weather  especially,  will  presently  enter  a  room  if  the 
door  be  carelessly  left  open,  it  is  good  to  have  somt 
contrivance  to  shut  it,  either  by  means  of  screw  hinges, 
)a  spring,  or  a  pulley. 

When  the  pointing  in  the  joints  is  all  dry  and  hard, 
get  some  powder  of  black  lead  (broken  bits  of  blact 
lead  crucibles  from  the  silver-smiths,  pounded  fine,  will 
do)  and  mixing  it  with  a  little  rum  and  water,  lay  it  on, 
when  the  plates  are  warm,  with  a  hard  brush,  over  the 
top  and  front-plates,  part  of  the  side  and  bottom-plates, 
and  over  all  the  pointing;  and,  as  it  dries,  rub  It  to  a 
gloss  with  the  same  brush,  so  the  joints  will  not  be  dis- 
cerned, but  it  will  look  all  of  a  piece,  and  shine  like 
new  iron.  And  the  false  back  being  plaistered  and 
white-washed,  and  the  hearth  reddened,  the  whole  will 
make  a  pretty  appearance.  Before  the  black  lead  is 
laid  on,  it  would  not  foe  amiss  to  wash  the  plates  with 
starong  lee  and  a  brush,  or  soap  and  water,  to  cleanse 
them  from  any  spots  of  grease  or  filth  that  may  be  on 
them.  If  any  grease  should  afterwards  come  on  them^ 
a  little  wet  ashe^  will  get  it  out. 

If  it  be  well  set  up,  and  in  a  tolerable  good  chimney^ 
tflaoke  will  draw  in  from  as  far  as  the  fore  part  of  the 
bottom  plate,  as  you  may  try  by  a  bit  of  burning  paper. 

People  are  at  first  apt  to  make  their  rooms  toQ 
ws^xpi,  not  imagining  how  little  a  fire  will  be  sufficient. 

When 
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When  the  plates  are  no  hotter  iban  that  one  may  jait 
bear  the  hand  on  them^  the  room  will  generally  be  as 
waixn  as  yon  desire  it* 


Soon  qfier  thejoregoing  piect  was  published,  some  per-^ 
90ns  in  England^  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Frank/in^  invention, 
made  what  they  call  Pensylvanian  Fire-places,  with  im- 
provements ;  the  principal  of  which  pretended  improve-' 
ments  is,  a  contraction  (^f  the  passages  in  the  air-box,  origir 
nally  designed  for  admitting  a  quantity  of  fresh  air,  and 
WDamUng  it  as  it  entered  the  room.  The  contracting  tk&€ 
passages  gains  indeed  more  room  for  the  grate,  but  in  a 
great  measure  defeats  their  intention.  For  if  the  passages 
in  the  air-box  do  not  greatly  exceed  in  dimensions  the 
amount  of  all  the  crevices  by  which  cold  air  can  enter  the 
room,  they  will  not  considerably  prevent,  as  they  were  tfl•^ 
tended  to  do,  the  entry  of  cold  air  through  tltese  crevices. 


TO    DE.    INGENHAUSZj    PHYSICIAy'TO     THE 
EMPEROR,   AT  VIENNA*. 

On  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Smoky  Chimnies, 

DEAR  FRIEND^  At  Sea,  Aug.  28,  1785. 

IN  one  of  your  letters,  a  little  before  I  left  France^ 
you  desire  me  to  give  you  in  writing  my  thoughts  upon 
t&e  construction  and  use  of  chimneys,  a  Subject  yoa 

^  This  letter,  which  hu  been  pnbliidied  in  a  leparite  pamphlet,  boA 
in  thii  country  and  America*  first  appeared  in  the  TranMCtions  of  the 
American  Phiiotophical  Society,  in  which  it  waa  read  Oct.  Sl«  1785. 
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ha^  tomettmeft  beard  me  tjcaxth.  up6n  iii  con^rsatioiiw 
I  embfaee  wilfingly  this  leisure  afforded  by  my  present 
fituaitott  to  comply  witb  your  reqi>i6st|  as  it  will  not 
Mly  show  my  negaid  to  the  desires  of  a  friend^  but 
may  at  the  same  time  be  of  some  utility  to  others ;  the 
doctrine  of  chimneys  appearing  not  to  be  as  yet  gene- 
rally well  undenBtoody  and  mistakes  respecting  them 
being  attended  with  constant  inconvenience,  if  not  re* 
medied,  and  with  fruitless  expence^  if  the  true  reme« 
dies  are  mistaken. 

Those  who  would  b^  acquainted  with  this  subject 
should  begiti  by  considering  on  what  principle  smoke 
ascends  in  ally  chimhey»  At  first  many  are  apt  to  think 
that  siiidk6  id  m  its  nature  and  of  itself  specifically 
lighteir  than  air^  abd  rises  in  it  for  the  same  reason  that 
toA  rises  in  water.  These  see  no  case  why  smoke 
flhould  n6t  lise  in  the  chimiiey,  though  the  room  be 
ever  so  close.  Others  think  there  is  a  power  in  chim- 
neys to  draft  up  the  smoke,  and  that  there  are  different 
forms  ^f  chitntieys  which  afford  more  or  less  of  this 
power.  These  amuse  themselves  with  searching  for 
^  best  fdriH^  Tb^  ^ual  dimensions  of  a  funnel  in 
lis  whole  length  is  not  thought  artificial  enough,  and  it 
k  made^  for  fimcied  reasons,  sometimes  tapering  and 
ttartowing  from  below  upwards>  and  sometimes  the 
ootttraiy,  8ic.  8cc.  A  simple  experiment  or  two  may 
serve  to  give  more  correct  ideas*  Having  lit  a  pip^  of 
tobacco,  plutige  the  stem  to  the  bottom  of  a  decanter 
half  fiHed  with  cold  water }  then  putting  a  rag  over  the 
bowl,  blow  through  it  and  make  the  smoke  descend  in 
the  stem  of  the  pipe,  firom  the  end  of  which  it  will  rise 
in  bubbles  through  the  water ;  and  being  thus  cdoledj 
will  not  afterwards  rise  to  go  out  through  the  neck  of 
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Uie  decanter^  but  remain  spreading  itself  and  resting 
ou  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  shows  that  smoke  U 
really  heavier  than  sir,  and  thai  it  is  carried  upward* 
only  when  attached  to,  or  acted, upon,  by  air  that  is 
heated,  and  thereby  rarefied  and  rendered  specifically 
lighter  than  the  air  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Smoke  being  rarely  seen  but  in  company  with  heated 
air,  and  its  upward  motion  being  visible,  though  that  of 
the  rarefied  air  that  drives  it  is  not  so,  has  naturally 
given  risjj  to  the  error. 

I  need  not  explain  to  yott,  my  learned  friend,  what 
is  meant  by  rarefied  air ;  but  if  you  make  the  public 
use  you  propose  of  this  letter,  it  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  term 
and  with  the  thing.  These  then  may  be  told,  that  air 
is  a  fluid  which  has  weight  as  well  as  others,  though 
about  eight  hundred  times  lighter  than  water.  That 
heat  makes  the  particles  of  air  recede  from  each 
other  and  take  up  more  space,  so  that  the  same  weight 
of  air  heated  will  have  more  bulk,  than  equal  weights 
of  cold  air  which  may  surround  it,  and  in  that  case 
must  rise,  being  forced  upwards  by  such  colder  and 
heavier  air,  which  presses  to  get  under  it  and  take  its 
place.  That  air  is  so  rarefied  or  expanded  by  heat 
may  be  proved  to  their  comprehension,  by  a  lank  blown 
bladder,  which,  laid  before  a  fire,  will  soon  swell,  grow 
tight  and  burst. 

Another  experiment  may  be  to  take  a  glass  tube 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  twelve  inches  long, 
open  at  both  ends  and  fixed  upriglit  on  legs,  so  that  it 
need  not  be  handled,  for  the  hands  might  warm  it.  At 
the  end  of  a  quill  fasten  five  or  six  inches  of  the  finest 
light  filament  of  silk,  so  that  it  may  b«  held  either 
G  above 
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bliove  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  or  under  the  lower 
end>  your  warm  hand  being  at  a  distance  by  the  length 
bf  the  quill.  (Plate  IX.  fig.  1.)  If  there  were  any  motion 
of  air  through  the  tube,  it  would  manifest  itself  by  its 
effect  on  the  silk ;  but  if  the  tube  and  the  air  in  it  are 
of  the  same  temperature  with  the  surrounding  air,  there 
will  be  no  such  motion,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of 
th€(  tube,  whether  crooked  or  strait,  narrow  below  and 
widening  upwards,  or  the  contrary  i  the  air  in  it  will 
be  quiescent.  Warm  the  tube,  and  you  will  find,  as 
long  as  it  continues  warm,  a  constant  current  of  air 
entering  below  and  passing  up  through  it^  till  dis* 
charged  at  the  top ;  because  the  warmth  of  the  tube 
being  oommtmicated  to  the  air  it  contains  rarefies  that 
air  and  makes  it  lighter  than  the  air  without,  which 
therefore  presses  in  below,  forces  it  upwards,  and  fol- 
lows and  takes  its  place,  and  is  rarefied  in  its  turn. 
And>  without  warming  the  tube>  if  you  hold  under  it 
a  knob  of  hot  iron,  the  air  thereby  heated  will  rise  and 
fill  the  tubci  going  out  at  its  top>  and  tliis  motion  in 
the  tube  will  continue  as  long  as  the  knob  remains  hot^ 
because  the  air  entering  the  tube  below  is  heated  and 
tarefied  by  passing  neat  and  over  that  knob. 

That  this  motion  is  produced  merely  by  the  diffe-* 
rence  of  specific  grarity  between  the  fluid  within  and 
that  without  the  tube^  and  not  by  any  fancied  form  of 
the  tube  itself,  may  appear  by  plunging  it  into  water 
contained  in  a  glass  jar  a  foot  deep,  through  which 
such  motion  might  be  seen.  The  water  within  and 
without  the  tube  being  of  the  same  specific  gravi^,  ba-* 
lance  each  other,  and  both  remain  at  rest.  But  take 
out  the  tube,  stop  its  bottom  with  a  finger  and  fill  it 
with  olive  oil,  which  is  lighter  than  water,  then  stop- 
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ping  the  top,  place  it  as  before^  its  lower  end  tinder 
water,  its  top  a  very  little  above.  As  long  as  you  keep 
the  bottom  fitopti  the  fluids  remain  at  rest,  but  the  mo- 
ment it  is  tin>itopt,  the  heavier  enters  below,  forces  up 
the  lighter)  and  takes  its  place.  And  the  motion  then 
ceases,  merely  because  the  new  fluid  cannot  be  succes-- 
sively  mad«  Kghter,  as  air  may  be  by  a  warm  tube. 

In  fact,  no  form  of  ffie  funnel  of  a  chimney  has  any 
shar^  in  its  operation  or  eff^t  respecting  smoke,  ex- 
cept its  height.  The  longer  the  fiinnel^  if  erect,  the 
greater  its  force  when  filled  with  heated  and  rarefied 
air,  to  draw  in  below  and  drive  up  the  smoke^  if  one 
may,  in  compliance  with  custom,  use  the  expression 
draw,  when  in  fact  it  is  the  superior  weight  of  the  sur- 
founding  atmosphere  that  presses  to  enter  the  iunnel  be- 
low, and  so  drives  up  before  it  the  smoke  and  warm  air 
it  meets  with  in  its  passage. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  explaining  these 
first  principles,  because^  for  want  of  clear  ideas  respect* 
ing  them,  much  fruitless  expence  has  been  occasioned ; 
not  only  single  chimneys,  but  in  some  instances,  within 
my  knowledge,  whole  stacks  having  been  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt  with  funnels  of  difierent  forms,  imagined 
more  powerful  in  drawing  smoke ;  but  having  still  the 
same  height  and  the  same  opening  below^  have  per- 
formed no  better  than  their  predecessors. 

What  is  it  then  which  makes  a  smoky  chimney,  that 
is,  a  chimney  which,  instead  of  conveying  up  all  the 
smoke,  discharges  a  part  of  it  into  the  room,  offending 
the  eyes  and  damaging  the  furniture  t 

The  causes  of  this  effect^  which  have  fallen  under 
my  observation,  amount  to  nine,  diflermg  from  each 
oiheT,  and  therefore  requiring  different  remedies. 

i.  Smoky 
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1.  SmcAjr cAmfMyn  in  a  new iome,  aremiek,  frequently 
Jiram  mere  want  Qt  nifp^  The  workmaoriiip  of  the  rooms 
heing  aU  good^  aod  juat  out  of  the  workman's  hand, 
the  joints  of  the  boards  of  the  flooring,  and  of  the 
pannels  of  wainscottiiig  are  all  true  and  tight,  the  more 
•o  as  the  walk^  perhaps  not  jret  thoroughly  dry,  pre^ 
serve  a  dampness  in  the  air  of  the  room  which  keeps 
the  wood*work  swelled  and  close.  The  doors  and  the 
sashes  too,  being  worked  with  truth,  shut  with  exact- 
ness, so  that  the  room  is  as  tight  as  a  snuff-box,  no 
passage  being  left  open  for  air  to  enter,  except  the 
key*hoIe,  and  even  that  is  sometimes  covered  by  a  little 
dropping  shutter.  Now  if  amoke  cannot  rise  but  aa 
connected  with  rarefied  air,  and  a  column  of  such  air, 
suppose  it  filling  the  funnel,  cannot  rise,  unless  other 
air  he  admitted  to  supply  its  place ;  and  if,  therefore, 
no  current  of  air  enter  the  opening  of  the  chimney, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  smoke  coming  out  into 
the  room.  If  the  motion  upwards  of  the  air  in  a  chim- 
ney that  is  freely  supplied,  be  observed  by  the  rising 
of  the  smoke  or  a  feather  in  it,  and  it  be  considered 
that  in  the  time  such  feather  takes  in  rising  from  the 
fire  to  the  top  of  the  chimney,  a  colunm  of  air  equal 
to  the  content  of  the  funnel  must  be  discharged,  and 
an  equal  quantity  supplied  from  the  room  below,  it  will 
appear  absolutely  impossible  that  this  operation  should 
go  on  if  the  tight  room  is  kept  shut ;  for  were  there 
any  force  capable  of  drawing  constantly  so  much  air 
out  of  it,  it  must  soon  be  exhausted  like  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  and  no  animal  could  live  in  it.  Those 
therefore  who  stop  every  crevice  in  a  room  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  fresh  air,  and  yet  would  have  their 
chimney  carry  up  the  smoke,  require  inconsistencies, 
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and  expect  impossibilities.  Yet  under  this  situation^  f 
have  seen  the  owner  of  a  new  house^  in  despair^  and 
ready  to  sell  it  for  much  less  than  it  cost,  conceivr 
ing  it  uninhabitable,  because  not* a  cKimney  in  any 
one  of  its  rooms  would  carry  off  the  smoke^  unless  a 
door  or  window  were  left  open.  Much  expence  has 
also  been  made,  to  alter  and  amend  new  chimneys 
which  had  really  no  fault ;  in  one  house  particularly 
that  I  knew,  of  a  nobleman  in  Westminster,  that  exr 
pence  amounted  to  no  less  than  three  hundred  pounds, 
after  his  house  had  been,  as  he  thought,  finished  and 
all  charges  paid.  And  after  all,  several  of  the  altera- 
tions were  ineffectual,  for  want  of  understanding  the 
true  principles. 

Remedies.  When  you  find  on  trial,  that  opening  the 
door  or  a  window,  enables  the  chimney  to  carry  up  all 
the  smoke,  you  may  be  sure  that  want  of  bit  from  mtk- 
out,  was  the  cause  of  its  smoking.  I  say  from  without, 
to  guard  }'Ou  against  a  common  mistake  of  those  who 
may  tell  you,  the  room  is  large,  contains  abundance  of 
air,  suflScient  to  supply  any  chimney,  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  that  the  chimney  wants  air.  These  reason- 
ers  are  ignorant,  that  the  largeness  of  a  room,  if  tight, 
is  in  this  case  of  small  importance,  since  it  cannot  part 
with  a  chimney  full  of  its  air  without  occasioning  so 
much  vacuum;  which  it  requires  a  great  force  to  ef- 
fect, and  could  not  be  borne  if  effected. 

It  appearing  plainly,  then,  that  some  of  the  out- 
ward air  must  be  admitted,  the  question  will  be,  how 
much  is  absolutely  necessary ;  for  you  would  avoid  ad«- 
mitting  more,  as  being  contrary  to  one  of  your  inten- 
tions in  having  a  fire,  viz.  that  of  warming  your  room. 
To  discover  this  quantity,  shut  the  door  gradually  while 
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%  middling  fire  is  bnniing^  tiD  you  find  that,  before  it 
is  quite  shut,  the  smoke  begins  to  come  out  into  the 
room,  then  open  it  a  little  till  you  perceive  the  smoke 
comes  out  no  longer.  There  hold  the  door,  and  ob- 
serve the  width  of  the  open  crevice  between  the  edge 
of  the  door  and  the  rabbit  it  should  shut  into.  Sup- 
pose the  distance  to  be  half  an  inch,  and  tlie  door 
eight  feet  high,  you  find  thence  that  your  room  re- 
quires an  entrance  for  air  equal  in  area  to  ninety-six 
half  inches,  or  forty-eight  square  inches,  or  a  passage 
of  six  inches  by  eight.  This  however  is  a  large  suppo- 
sition, there  being  few  chimneys,  that,  having  a  mo- 
derate opening  and  a  tolerable  height  of  funnel,  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  such  a  crevice  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch;  and  I  have  found  a  square  of  six  by  six,  or 
thirty-six  square  inches^  to  be  a  pretty  good  medium, 
that  win  serve  for  most  chimneys.  High  funnels,  with 
small  and  low  openings,  may  indeed  be  supplied  thro' 
a  less  space,  because,  for  reasons  that  will  appear  here-? 
after,  the  force  of  levity,  if  one  may  so  speak,  being 
greater  in  3uch  funnels,  the  cool  air  enters  the  room 
with  greater  velocity,  and  consequently  more  enters  in 
the  same  time.  This  however  has  its  limits,  for  ex- 
perience shows,  that  no  increased  velocity,  so  occa- 
sioned, has  made  the  admission  of  air  through  the 
key-hole  equal  in  quantity  to  that  through  an  open 
door;  though  through  the  door  the  current  moves 
slowly,  and  through  the  key-hole  with  great  rapi-* 
dity. 

It  remains  then  to  be  considered  bow  and  where  this 

necessary  quantity  of  air  from  without  is  to  be  admits 

ted  so  as  to  be  least  inconvenient.     For  if  at  the  door^ 

left  so  much  open,  the  air  thence  proceeds  directly  to' 
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the  chimney,  and  in  its  way  cevMs  celd  to  yoar  back 
and  heels  as  you  sit  before  your  fire.  If  you  keep  Ab 
door  shut  J  and  raise  a  little  the  sash  of  your  ^isdnm, 
you  feel  the  same  inconvenience.  Various  kaye  been 
the  contrivances  to  avoid  this^  such  as  bringing  in  fbcah 
air  through  pipes  in  the  jams  of  the  chimney,  which^ 
pointing  upwards,  should  blow  the  smoke  up  the  fiinnel) 
opening  passages  into  the  funnd  above,  to  let  in  air  fop 
the  same  purpose.  But  these  produce  an  effect  coa-« 
trary  to  that  intended  :  for  aa  it  is  the  constant  current 
of  air  passing  from  the  room  throx^h  the  opeuiwg  (f  the 
ckmney  into  the^  funnel  which  prevents  the  smoke  con^ 
ing  out  into  the  room,  if  you  supply  the  funnel  by 
other  means  or  in  other  ways  with  the  air  it  wants,  awk 
especially  if  that  air  be  cold,  you  diminish  the  force  of 
that  current,  and  the  smoke  in  its  ^ort  to  enter  the 
room  finds  less  resistance. 

The  wanted  air  must  then  hiH^fmuMy  be  admitted 
into  the  room,  to  supply  what  goes  off  through  the 
opening  of  the  chinmey.  M.  Gauger,  a  very  ingenious 
and  intelligent  French  writer  on  the  subject,  prc^osea 
with  judgment  to  admit  it  above  the  opening  of  the 
chimney ;  and  to  prevent  inconvenience  from  its  cold- 
ness, he  directs  its  being  made  to  pass  in  its  entrance 
through  winding  cavities  made  behind  the  iron  back 
and  sides  of  the  fire-place,  aiid  under  the  iron  hearth* 
plate ;  in  which  cavities  it  will  be  warmed,  and  even 
heated,  so  as  to  contribute  much,  instead  of  cooling, 
to  the  wanning  of  the  room.  This  invention  is  excel* 
lent  in  itself,  and  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  build- 
ing new  houses ;  because  the  chimneys  may  then  be  so 
disposed,  as  to  admit  conveniently  the  cold  air  to  enter 
such  passages ;  but  in  bouses  built  without  such  viewsj^ 
i  the 
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tf&e  ehimnqrs  ve  often  to  ntiiated,  as  not  to  afford  tiiat 
eonvenience^  without  great  and  expensive  alterations. 
Easy  and  cheap  methods^  though  not  quite  so  perfect  in 
^emsdves^  are  of  more  general  utility ;  and  such  are 
the  following. 

In  all  rooms  where  there  is  a  fire^  die  body  of  air 
warmed  and  rarefied  before  the  chimney  is  continually 
changing  place^  and  making  room  for  other  air  that  is 
to  be  warmed  in  its  turn.  Part  of  it  enters  and  goes  up 
the  chimney^  and  the  rest  rises  and  takes  place  near  the 
cseiling.  If  the  room  be  lofty^  that  warm  air  remains 
above  our  heads  as  long  as  it  continues  warm^  and  we 
mre  little  benefited  by  it^  because  it  does  not  descend  till 
it  is  cooler.  Few  can  imagine  the  difference  of  climate  * 
between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  such  a  room^  who 
have  not  tried  it  by  the  thermometer^  or  by  going  up  a 
hdder  till  their  heads  are  near  the  ceiling.  It  is  then 
among  this  warm  air  that  the  wanted  quantity  of  out- 
ward air  is  best  admitted^  with  which  being  mixed^  its 
coldness  is  abated,  and  its  inconvenience  diminished  so 
as  to  become  scarce  observable.  This  may  be  easily 
done>  by  drawing  down  about  an  inch  the  upper  sash  of 
a  window ;  or,  if  not  moveable,  by  cutting  such  a  cre- 
vice through  its  frame ;  in  both  which  cases,  it  will  be 
well  to  place  a  thin  shelf  of  the  length,  to  conceal  the 
Ofenifig,  and  sloping  upwards  to  direct  the  entering  air 
horizontally  along  and  under  the  ceiling.  In  some 
houses  the  air  may  be  admitted  by  such  a  crevice  made 
in  the  wainscot,  comish  or  plastering,  near  the  ceiling 
and  over  the  opening  of  the  chimney.  This,  if  practi- 
cable, is  to  be  chosen,  because  the  entering  cold  air  will 
th^fe  meet  with  tHe  warmest  rising  air  from  before  the 
£re^  and  be  soonest  tempered  by  the  mixture.    The 
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same  kind  of  shelf  should  also  be  placed  here.  Anothet 
way,  and  not  a  very  difficult  one>  is  to  take  out  an  up* 
per  pane  of  glass  in  one  ^  of  your  sashes,  set  in  a  tia 
frame,  (Plate,  Fig.  2.)  giving  it  two  springing  angu- 
lar sides,  and  then  replacing  it,  with  hinges  below  on 
which  it  may  be  turned  to  open  more  or  less  above.  It 
will  then  have  the  appearance  of  an  int^nal  sky  light. 
By  drawing  this  pane  in,  more  or  less,  you  may  admii 
what  air  you  find  necessaiy.  Its  position  will  naturally 
throw  tlKit  air  up  and  along  the  ceiling.  This  is  what 
is  called  in  France  a  Was  ist  da$?  As  this  is  a  Grennaa 
question,  the  invention  is  probably  of  that  nation,  and 
takes  its  name  from  the  frequent  asking  of  that  question 
when  it  first  appeared.  In  England,  some  have  of  late 
years  cut  a  round  hole  about  five  inches  diameter  in  a 
pane  of  the  sash  and  placed  against  it  a  circular  plate 
of  tin  hung  on  an  axis,  and  cut  into  vanes,  which,  being 
separately  bent  a  little  obliquely,  are  acted  upon  by  the 
entering  air,  so  as  to  force  th^  plate  continually  round 
like  the  vanes  of  a  windmill.  This  admits  the  outward 
air,  and  by  the  continual  whirling  of  the  vanes,  does  in 
some  degree  disperse  if.  The  qpisp  only,  is  a  ]ittle  in-? 
convenient. 

2.  A  second  cause  of  the  smoking  of  chimneys  is, 
their  openings  in  tlte  room  being  too  large;  that  is,  loo 
wide,  too  high,  or  both.  Architects  in  general  hajre  no 
other  ideas  of  proportion  in  the  opening  qf  a  chim])ey» 
than  what  relate  to  symmetry  and  beauty,  respecting 
the  dimensions  of  the  room;*  while  its  true  proportion, 
respecting  its  function  and  utility  depends  on  quite 
other  principles;  and  they  might  as  properly  proportion 


•  See  Notcf  m  the  end  of  the  Xictter,  No.  h 
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|!he  step  in  a  stair-case  to  the  height  of  the  story,  in^ 
stead  of  the  natural  elevation  of  men*s  legs  in  mount- 
ing.    The  proportion  then  to  be  regarded,  is  what  re- 
lates to  the  height  of  the  funnel.    Por  as  the  funnels  in 
the  different  stories  of  a  house  are  necessarily  of  diffe- 
rent heights  or  lengths,  that  from  the  lowest  floor  be- 
ing the  highest  or  longest,  and  those  of  the  other  floors 
Bhorter  and  shorter,  till  we  come  to  those  in  the  garrets, 
which  arc  of  course  the  shortest  5  and  the  force  of  draft 
being,  as  already  said,  in  proportion  to  the  height  of 
fonnel  filled  with  rarefied  air;  and  a  current  of  air  from 
the  room  into  the  chimney,  suflicient  to  fill  the  open- 
ing, being  necessary  to  oppose  and  prevent  the  smoke 
coming  out  into  the  room ;  it  follows,  that  the  openings 
of  the  longest  funnels  may  be  larger,  and  that  those  of 
the  shorter  funnels  should  be  smaller.    For  if  there  be 
a  large  opening  tp  a  chimney  that  does  not  draw 
strongly,  the  funnel-  may  happen  to  be  furnished  with 
the  air  it  demands  by  a  partial  current  entering  on  one 
side  of  the  opening,  and,  leaving  the  other  side  free  of 
any  opposing  current,  may  permit  the  smoke  to  issue 
there  into  the  room.    Much  too  of  the  force  of  draft 
in  a  funnel  depends  on'  the  degree  of  rarefaction  in  the 
air  it  contains,  and  that  dej$ends  on  the  nearness  to  the 
fire  of  its  passage  in  entering  the  funnel.     If  it  can  en- 
ter far  from  the  fire  on  each  side,  or  far  above  the  fire^ 
•in  a  wide  or  high  opening,  it  receives  little  heat  in  pas- 
sing by  the  fire,  and  the  contents  of  the  funnel  is  by 
that  means  less  different  in  levity  from  the  surrounding 
Atmosphere,  and   its  force   in   drawing  consequently 
weaker.    Hence  if  too  large  an  opening  be  given  to 
chimneys  in  upper  rooms,  those  rooms  will  be  smoky  -. 
pn  the  other  hand,  if  too  small  openings  be  given  to 
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chimneys  in  the  lower  rooms^  the  entering  air^  operating 
too  directly  and  yiolently  on  the  fire^  and  afterwards 
strengthening  the  draft  as  it  ascends  the  ftumel^  will 
consume  the  ftiel  too  rapidly. 

jRonee/y.    As  .different  circumstances  ftequentlj  mi« 
themselves  in  these  matters^  it  is  difficult  to  give  preciae 
dimensions  for  the  openings  of  all  chiomeys.  •  Oar  fa* 
tbers  made  them  generally  much  too  large ;  we  have 
lessened  them ;  but  they  are  often  still  of  greater  di- 
aiension  than  they  should  be>  the  human  eye  not  being 
easily  reconciled  to  sudden  and  great  changes.    If  you 
suspect  that  your  chimney  smokes  from  the  too  great 
dimension  of  its  openings  contract  it  by  placing  move- 
able boards  so  as  to  lower  and  narrow  it  gradually^  till 
you  find  the  smoke  no  longer  issues  into  the  room.  Tlia 
proportion  so  found  will  be  that  which  is  proper  for 
that  chimney^  and  yon  may  employ  the  bricklayer  or 
snason  to  reduce  it  accordingly.     However^  as,  in 
tuilding  new  houses^  something  must  be  sometimea 
hazarded^  I  would  make  the  openings  in  my  lower 
rooms  about  thirty  inches  square  and  eighteen  deep, 
and  those  in  the  upper^  only  eighteen  inches  square  and 
not  quite  so  deep ;  the  intermediate  ones  diminishing 
in  proportion  as  the  [height  of  ftinnel  diminished.    la 
the  larger  openings^  billets  of  two  feet  longj  or  half  the 
common  loigth  of  cordwood^  may  be  burnt  eonveniait- 
ly ;  and  for  the  smaller^  such  wood  may  be  sawed  into 
thirds.    Where  coab  are  the  fiiel^  the  grates  will  be 
proportioned  to  the  openings.    The  same  depth  is 
nearly  necessary  to  all,  the  funnels  being  all  made  of  a 
size  proper  to  admit  a  chimney-sweeper.    If  in  large 
and  elegant  rooms  custom  or  fancy  should  require  the 
appearance  of  a  larger  chimneyj  it  may  be  formed  of 
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pxpenstvfe  marghilJ  decorationsj  in  marble,  8cc.  In 
time  perhaps,  that  which  is  fittest  in  the  nature  of  thinga 
9Bay  come  to  be  tfaonght  handsomest.  But  at  present^ 
when  men  and  women  in  difierent  countries  show 
themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  forms  God  has  given  to 
dieir  heads,  waists  and  feet,  and  pretend  to  shape  them 
more  perfectly,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  be  content  always  with  the  best  form  of  a  chimney. 
And  there  are  some,  I  know,  so  bigotted  to  the  fancy  of 
a  large  noble  opening,  that  rather  than  change  it,  they 
would  submit  to  have  damaged  fumitare,  sore  eyes,  and 
akins  almost  smoked  to  bacon* 

3.  Another  cause  of  smoky  chimneys  is,  too  short  a 
JiameL  This  happens  necessarily  in  some  cases,  as 
where  a  chimney  is  required  in  a  low  building ;  for,  if 
the  funnel  be  raised  hi^  above  the  roof,  in  order  to 
strengthen  its  draft,  it  is  then  in  danger  of  being  blowa 
down,  and  crashing  the  roof  in  its  fall. 

Remedies^  Contract  the  opening  of  the  chimney,  so 
BB  to  oblige  all  the  entering  air  to  pass  through  or  very 
near  the  fire ;  whereby  it  will  be  more  heated  and  rate* 
fied,  the  funnel  itself  be  more  warmed,  and  its  contents 
have  more  of  what  may  be  called  the  force  of  levity,  so 
as  to  rise  strongly  and  maintain  a  good  draft  at  the 
openiai;. 

Or  you  may  in  some  cases,  to  advantage,  build  addi« 
tboil  stolits  over  the  low  building,  which  will  support 
a  high  funnel. 

If  the  low  building  be  used  as  a  kitchen,  and  a  eon« 
Craction  of  the  opening  therefore  inconvenient,  a  large 
one  being  necessary,  at  least  when  there  are  great  din- 
ners,  for  the  free  man^ement  of  so  many  cooking 
■tensils ;  in  4Qch  case  I  would  advise  the  building  of  two 
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more  funnds  joining  to  the  firsts  and  having  tbnee  mo« 
derate  openings^  one  to  each  funnel>  instead  of  one 
large  one.  When  there  is  occasion  to  nse  but  one,  the 
other  two  may  he  kept  shut  by  sliding  plates,  hereafter 
to  be  described  ;*'  And  two  or  all  of  them  may  be  used 
together  when  wanted.  This  will  indeed  be  an  ex-' 
pence,  but  not  an  useless  one,  since  your  cooks  will 
work  with  more  comfort,  see  better  than  in  a  smoky 
kitchen  what  they  are  about,  your  victuals  will  ht 
cleaner  dressed>  and  not  taste  of  smoke,  as  is  often  the 
case ;  and  to  render  the  effect  more  certain,  a  stack  of 
three  funnels  may  be  safely  built  higher  above  the  roof 
than  a  singlt^  funneL 

Tiie  case  of  too  ^ort  a  funnel  is  more  general  thanr 
would  be  imagined,  and  often  found  where  one  would 
not  expect  it.  For  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  ill-contrived 
buildings,  instead  of  having  a  funnel  for  each  room^  or 
fire-place,  to  bend  and  torn  the  funnel  of  an  upper  room> 
so  s»  to  make  it  enter  the  side  of  another  funnel  that 
comes  from  below.  By  this  means  the  upper  room 
funnel  is  made  shortof  course,  since  its  length  can  only 
be  reckoned  from  the  place  where  it  enters  tlie  lower 
room  funnel ;  and  that  funnel  is  also  shortened  by  all 
the  distance  between  the  entrance  of  the  second  iimnei 
and  the  top  of  the  stack :  for  all  that  part  being  readily 
supplied  with  air  dirough  the  second  funnel,  adds  no 
strength  to  the  draught,  especially  as  that  air  i^  coM? 
when  there  is  no  fire  in  the  second  chimney.  The  only 
easy  remedy  here  is,  to  keep  the  opening  shut  of  that 
funnel  in  which  there  is  no  fire. 

4.  Another  very  common  cause  of  the  suH^ing  of. 
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firhiameys,  is^  their  overpowering  one  anotlter.  For  iiH 
^tance>  if  there  be  two  chimneys  in  one  large  rooin>  and 
you  make  fires  in  both  of  them^  the  doors  and  windows 
close  shut^  you  will  find  than  the  greater  and  stronger 
fire  shall  overpower  the  weaker,  and  draw  air  down  its 
fimnel  to  supply  its  own  demand ;  which  air  descending 
in  the  weaker  funnel  will  drive  down  its  smoke,  and 
force  it  into  the  room.  IF^  instead  of  being  in  one 
room^  the  two  chimneys  are  in  two  different  rooms^ 
communicating  by  a  door,  the  case  is  the  same  whenever 
that  door  is  open.  In  a  very  tight  house,  I  have  known 
a  kitchen  <*l]imney  on  the  lowest  floor,  when  it  had  a 
great  fire  in  it,  overpower  any  other  chimney  in  th« 
house,  and  draw  air  and  smoke  into  its  room,  as  often 
as  the  door  wad  opened  communicating  with  the  stair- 
case. 

•  Remedy.  Take  caie  that  every  room  has  the  means 
of  supplying  itself  from  without,  with  the  air  its  chim- 
ney may  require^  so  that  no  one  of  them  may  be  obliged 
to  borrow  from  another,  nor  under  the  necessity  of 
lending.  A  variety  of  these  means  have  been  already 
described. 

.  5.  Anolber  cause  of  smoking  is,  when  the  taps  ofchimr' 
neys  «re  commanded  by  higher  buildings,  or  by  a  hill,  so 
that  the  wind  blowing  over  such  eminences  falls  like 
water  over  a  dam,  sometimes  almost  perpendicularly  on 
ihe  tops  of  the  chimneys  that  lie  in  its  way,  and  beats 
down  the  smoke  contained  in  them. 

Remedy,  That  commonly  applied  to  this  case,  is  ^, 
tumcap  made  of  tin  or  plate  iron,  covering  the  chimney 
above  and  on  three  sides,  open  on  one  side,  turning  on 
a  spindle,  and  which,  being  guided  or  governed  by  a 
vane^  always  poes^nts  it#  back  to  the  current.    This  I 
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believe  may  be  generally  effeccwU>  Hiough  not  certttiili 
as  there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  will  not  succeed* 
Raising  your  funnels^  if  practicable^  so  as  their  tops  may 
be  higher,  or  at  least  equal  with  the  conuHiaading  emi^ 
Bence,  is  more  to  be  depended  on.  But  the  turning 
cap,  being  easier  and  cheaper^  diould  first  be  tried.  |f 
obliged  to  build  in  such  a  situation,  I  would  chuse  to 
place  in  J  doors  on  the  side  next  the  hiU^  and  the  backs 
of  my  chimneys  on  the  farthest  side  $  for  then  the  co« 
lumn  of  air  (alliog  over  the  eminence,  and  of  eowrse 
pressing  on  that  below  and  forcing  it  to  enter  the  doors^ 
or  fVas^si  da$es  on  that  side,  would  tend  to  balance  the 
pressure  down  the  chimneys,  and  leave  the  Ainaels  mor« 
free  in  the  exercise  of  their  ftinctions. 

6.  There  is  another  case  of  command^  the  reverse  of 
that  last  mentioned.  It  is  where  the  commanding  emi'* 
nence  is  farther  from  the  wind  than  the  chimney  com- 
manded. To  explain  this  a  figure  may  be  necessary^ 
Suppose  then  a  building  whose  side  A,  happens  to  be 
exposed  to  the  wind,  and  forms  a  kind  of  dam  against 
its  progress.  (Plate,  Figure  3.)  The  air  obstructed 
by  this  dam  will,  like  water,  press  and  search  for  pas* 
ages  through  it;  and  finding  the  top  of  the  chimney  B, 
below  the  top  of  the  dam,  it  will  force  itself  down  that 
funnel,  in  order  to  get  through  by  some  door  or  win* 
dow  open  on  the  other  side  qi  the  building.  And  if 
there  be  a  fire  in  such  chimney,  its  smoke  is  of  course 
beat  down,  and  fills  the  room. 

Remedy.  I  know  of  but  one,  which  is  to  raise  such 
funnel  higher  than  the  roof,  supporting  it,  if  necessary^ 
by  iron  bars.  For  a  turn-cap  in  this  case  has  no  efiect, 
the  dammed  up  air  pressing  down  through  it  in  what«- 
ever  position  the  wind  may  have  placed  its  opening. 
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'■  t  know  a  city  in  which  many  houses  are  rendered 
imoky  hy  this  operation.  For  their  kitchens  heing 
boilt  behind^  and  connected  hy  a  passage  with  the 
houses^  and  the  tops  of  the  kitchen  chimneys  lower 
than  the  top  of  the  houses^  the  whole  side  of  a  street^ 
when  the  wind  blows  against  its  back^  forms  such  a  dam 
as  above  described;  and  the  wind^  so  obstructed^  forces 
down  those  kitchen  chimneys  (especially  when  they 
have  but  weak  fires  in  them)  to  pass  through  the  pas- 
sage and  house  into  the  street.  Kitchen  chimneys^  so 
formed  and  situated^  have  another  inconvenience.  In 
aummer,  if  jou  open  your  upper  room  windows  for  air^ 
a  light  breeze  blowing  over  your  kitchen  chimney  to- 
wards the  house^  though  not  strong  enough  to  force 
down  its  smoke  as  aforesaid^  is  sufficient  to  waft  it  into 
your  windows^  and  fill  the  rooms  with  it;  which^  beside^ 
the  disagreeableness^  damages  your  furniture. 

7.  Chimneys^  otherwise  drawing  well,  are  sometimes 
made  to  smoke  by  the  improper  andinconvement  situation 
efa  door.  When  the  door  and  chimney  are  on  the 
aame  side  of  the  room  as  in  the  figure,  if  the  door  A, 
being  in  the  corner^  is  made  to  open  againit  the  wall 
<Plate,  Figure  4)  which  is  common,  at  being  there, 
when  open,  more  out  of  the  way^  it  follows,  that  when 
the  door  is  only  opened  in  part,  a  current  of  air  rushing 
in  passes  along  the  wall  into  and  across  the  opening  of 
the  chimney  B,  and  flirts  some  of  the  smoke  out  into 
the  room.  Thb  happens  more  certainly  when  the  door 
is  shutting,  for  then  the  force  of  the  current  is  aug- 
mented, and  becomes  very  inconvenient  to  those  who, 
4ranmng  themselves  by  the  fire,  happen  to  sit  in  its 
way. 
The  remedies  are  obvious  and  easy.  Either  put  an 
TOi,.  Ui  T  intervening 
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intervening  skreen  fipom  the  wall  found  great  part  of  (he 
fire-place;  or,  which  is  perhaps  preferable,  shift  th€ 
hinges  of  your  dpor,  so  as  it  may  open  the  other  way^ 
and  when  op^i  throw  the  air  along  the  other  wall. 

8.  A  room,  that  has  no  fire  in  its  chinmey,  is  some* 
times  filled  with  smoke  which  is  received  at  tht  top  of  its 
funnel  and  descends  into  the  room.  In  a  former  paper* 
I  have  already  explained  the  descending  currents  of  air 
in  cold  funnels;  it  may  not  be  amiss  however  to  repeat 
here,  that  funnels  without  fires  have  an  effect,  according 
to  their  degree  of  coldness  or  warmth,  on  the  air  that 
happens  to  be  contained  in  them.  The  surrounding 
atmosphere  is  frequently  changing  its  temperature ;  but 
stacks  of  funnels,  covered  from  winds  and  sun  by  the 
house  that  contains  them,  retain  a  more  equal  tempera* 
ture.  If,  after  a  warm  season,  the  outward  air  suddenly 
grows  cold,  the  empty  warm  funnels  begin  to  draw 
strongly  upward ;  that  is,  they  rarefy  the  dr  contained 
in  them,  which  of  course  rises,  cooler  air  enters  below 
to  supply  its  place,  is  rarefied  in  its  turn  and  rises ;  and. 
this  operation  continues  till  the  funnel  grows  cooler,  or 
the  outwand  air  warmer,  or  both,  when  the  moti<Hi 
ceases.  On  the  other  hand,  if  after  a  cold  season,  the 
outward  air  suddenly  ^ows  w^arm  and  of  course  lighter, 
the  air  contained  in  the  cool  funnels,  being  heavier,  de* 
scends  into  the  room ;  and  the  warmer  air  which  enters 
their  tops  being  cooled  in  its  turn,  and  made  heavier, 
continues  to  descend;  and  this  operation  goes  on,  till 
the  funnels  are  warmed  by  the  passing  of  warm  air 
ihrough  them,  or  the  air  itself  grows  cooler.  When 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  funnels  is  nearly 

^  See  Notei  at  the  end  of  the  letter.  No.  II. 
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-equals  the  difference  of  irannth  in  the  air  between  day 
and  night  is  sufficient  to  produce  these  currents^  the  air 
t^ill  begin  to  ascend  the  funnels  as  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing conies  on^  and  this  current  will  continue  till  perhaps 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  it  begins 
to  hesitate ;  and  as  the  heat  of  the  day  approaches,  it 
sets  downwards,  and  continues  so  till  towards  evening, 
ifrhen  it  again  hesitates  for  some  time,  and  then  goes 
upwards  constantly  during  the  night,  as  before  men- 
tioned. Now  when  smoke  issuing  from  the  tops  of 
neighbouring  funnels  passes  over  the  tops  of  funnels 
ivhich  are  at  the  time  drawing  downwards,  as  they  often 
are  in  the  middle  part  of  the  day,  such  smoke  is  of  ne- 
c:e8sity  drawn  into  these  fuilnels,  and  descends  with  the 
air  into  the  chamber. 

The  remedy  is  to  have  a  sliding  plate,  hereafter  de- 
scribed*, that  will  shut  perfectly  the  offending  funnel. 

9.  Chimneys  which  generally  draw  well,  do  neverthe- 
less sometimes  give  »uoke  into  the  rooms,  k  being  dti" 
ven  down  by  strong  winds  passhig  over  tlie  tops  qftheirfuu'- 
neh,  though  not  descending  fix)m  any  commanding 
eminence.  This  case  is  most  frequent  where  the  fun- 
nd  is  short,  and  the  opening  turned  from  the 
wind.  It  is  the  more  grievous,  when  it  happens  to  be 
a  cold  wind  that  produces  the  effect,  because  when  you 
most  want  your  fire,  you  are  sometimes  obliged  to  ex- 
tinguish it.  To  understand  this,  it  may  be  considered 
that  the  rising  light  air,  to  obtain  a  free  issue  from  the 
funnel,  must  push  out  of  its  way  or  oblige  the  air  that 
is  over  it  to  rise.    In  a  time  of  calm  or  of  little  wind 


*  Sec  Motet  ai  the  end  of  the  letter.  No.  11. 
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this  is  done  visibly^  for  we  see  the  smoke  that  is  brougbC 
up  by  that  air  rise  in  a  column  above  the  chimney. 
But  when  a  violent  current  of  air^  that  is^  a  strong  wind^ 
passes  over  the  top  of  a  chimney^  its  particles  have  re- 
ceived so  much  force^  which  keeps  them  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction  and  foUow  each  other  so  rapidly,  that  the 
rising  light  air  has  not  strength  sufficient  to  oblige 
them  to  quit  that  direction  and  move  upwards  to  per-' 
mit  its  issue.  Add  to  this,  that  some  of  the  current 
passing  over  that  side  of  the  funnel  which  it  first  meets 
with,  viz.  at  A^  (Plate  I.  Figure  5.)  having  been  com- 
pressed by  the  resistance  of  the  funnel,  may  expand 
itself  over  the  flue,  and  strike  the  interior  opposite  side 
at  B,  from  whence  it  may  be  reflected  downwards  and 
from  side  to  side  in  the  direction  of  the  pricked  lines 
C  c  c. 

Remedies.  In  some  places^  particularly  m  Venice, 
where  they  have  not  stacks  of  chimneys  but  single  fiuesi 
the  custom  is,  to  open  or  widen  the  top  of  the  flue 
rounding  in  the  true  form  of  a  funnel;  (Plate,  Ti* 
gure  6)  which  some  think  may  prevent  the  eflect  just 
mentioned,  for  that  the  wind  blowing  over  one  of  the 
edges  into  the  funnel  may  be  slanted  out  again  on  the 
other  side  by  its  form.  I  have  had  no  experience  of 
this;  but  I  have  lived  in  a  windy  country,  where  the 
contrary  is  practised,  the  tops  of  the  flues  being  nor* 
rowed  inwards,  so  as  to  form  a  slit  for  the  issue  of  tfie 
jimoke,  long  as  the  breadth  of  the  funnel^  and  only  four 
inches  wide.  This  seems  to  have  been  contrived  on  t, 
supposition,  that  the  entry  of  the  wind  would  thereby  be 
obstructed,  and  perhaps  it  might  have  been  imagined, 
tl^at  the  whole  forcQ  of  the  rising  warm  air  being  con- 
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densed^  as  it  were^  in  the  narrow  opening,  would 
thereby  be  strengthened,  so  as  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  wind.  This  however  did  not  always  snc* 
ceed  ;  for  when  the  wind  was  at  north-east  and  blew 
fresh^  the  smoke  was  forced  down  by  fits  into  the  room 
I  commonly  sat  in,  so  as  to  oblige  me  to  shift  the  fire 
into  another.  Hie  position  of  the  slit  of  this  funnel 
was  indeed  north-east  and  south-west.  Perhaps  if  it 
had  lain  across  the  wind,  the  effect  might  have  been 
different.  But  on  this  I  can  give  no  certainty.  It 
seems  a  matter  proper  to  be  referred  to  experiment. 
Possibly  a  tum-cap  might  have  been  serviceable^  but  it 
was  not  tried. 

Chimneys  have  not  been  long  in  use  in  England.  I 
formerly  saw  a  book  printed  in  the  time  of  queen  Eli- 
^sabeth,  which  remarked  the  then  modem  improve- 
mei)t9  pf  living,  and  mentioned  among  others  the 
convenience  of  chimneys. .  ^'  Our  forefathers/'  said  the 
author,  **  had  no  chimneys.  There  was  in  each  dwel- 
ling house  only  one  place  for  a  fire,  and  the  smoke  went 
ont  through  a  hole  in  the  roof;  but  now  there  is  scarce 
a  gentleman's  house  in  England  that  has  not  at  least 
one  chimney  in  it,".— When  there  was  but  one  chimney, 
its  top  might  then  be  opened  as  a  funnel,  and  perhaps, 
borrowing  the  form  from  the  Venetians,  it  was  then  the 
flue  of  a  chimney  got  that  name.  Such  is  now  the 
growth  of  luxury,  that  in  both  England  and  France  we 
must  have  a  chimney  for  every  room,  and  in  some 
houses  every  possessor  of  a  chamber,  and  inmost  every 
servant,  will  have  a  fire ;  so  that  the  flues  being  qeces* 
sarily  built  in  stacks,  the  opening  of  each  as  a  funnel 
i9  impracticable.  This  change  of  manners  soon  con- 
sumed the  firewood  of  England^  and  will  soon  render 
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fuel  extremely  scarce  and  dear  in  France^  if  the  use  of 
coak  be  not  introduced  in  the  latter  kingdom  as  it  has 
been  in  the  £Mrmer^  where  it  at  first  met  with  opposi* 
tion ;  for  thare  is  extant  in  the  records  of  one  of  qoeeQ 
Elizabeth's  parliaments^  a  motion  made  by  a  member, 
reciting^  '^  That  many  dyers^  brewers^  smiths,  and  odier 
artificers  of  London,  had  of  kte  taken  to  the  use  of  pit- 
coal  for  their  fires,  instead  of  wood,  which  filled  the  air 
with  noxious  vapours  and  smoke,  very  prejudicial  to 
the  health,  particularly  of  persons  coming  out  of  the 
country ;  and  therefore  moving  that  a  law  might  pass 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  such  'fiiel  (at  least  during  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament)  by  those  artificers." — It  seems  it  was 
not  then  commonly  used  in  private  houses.  Its  sup- 
posed unwholesomeness  was  an  objection.  Luckily  dke 
inhabitants  of  London  have  got  over  that  objection, 
and^iK>w  think  it  rather  contributes  to  render  their  air 
salubriotiB,  as  they  have  had  no  general  pestilential  dis- 
order since  the  general  use  of  coals,  when,  before  it, 
such  were  frequent.  Paris  still  burns  wood  at  an  enor- 
mous expence  continually  augmenting,  the  inhabitants 
having  still  that  prejudice  to  overcome.  In  Germany 
j'ou  are  happy  in  the  use  of  stoves,  which  save  fiiel 
wonderfully :  your  people  are  very  ingenious  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  fire ;  but  they  may  still  learn  something  in 
that  art  from  the  Chinese*,  whose  country  being  greatly 
populous  and  fully  cultivated,  has  little  room  left  for 
the  growth  of  wood,  and  having  not  much  other  fuel 
that  is  good,  have  been  forced  upon  many  inventions 
during  a  course  of  ages,  for  making  a  little  fire  go  as 
far  as  possible. 

*  See  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  No.  III. 
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•  ^I  liaye  tlnis  gone  tluroiigh  all  tW  common  <^aiises  of 
the  smoku^  of  cbimoej9  that  I  can  at  present  recollect 
as  having  fallen  under  mj  obsenralion ;  commtinicating 
liie  remedies  that  I  have  known  soccessfnlly  used  for 
the  different  cases^  together  with  the  principles  oh  which 
both  the  disease  and  the  remedy  depend^  and  confessing 
my  ignorance  wherever  I  have  been  sensible  of  it.  You 
wiU  do  wcB,  if  yoa  poUisb^  as  yon  propose^  this  letter, 
to  add  in  notes,  or  as  yoii  please,  such  observations  as 
may  have  occurred  to  your  attentive  mind;  and  if  otlier 
philosophers  will  do  the  same,  this  part  of  science, 
though  humble,  yet  of  great  utility,  may  in  time  be  per* 
iccted.  For  many  years  past,  I  have  rarely  met  with  a 
oaae  of  a  smoky  chimney^  which  has  not  been  solvable 
on  these  principles,  and  cured  by  these  remedies,  where 
people  have  been  willing  to  apply  them ;  which  is  in- 
deed not  always  the  case;  for  many  have  prejudices  in 
favour  of  the  nostrums  of  pretending  chimney-doctors 
and  Aumists,  and  some  have  conceits  and  fancies  of  their 
Ofwn,  which  they  rather  chqse  to  try,  than  to  lengthen 
n  funnel,  alter  the  size  of  an  openings  or  admit  air  into 
a  room,  however  necessary;  for  some  are  as  much 
afraid  of  fresh  air  as  persons  in  the  hydrophobia  are  of 
fresh  water.  I  myself  had  former^  this  prejudice,  this 
aeropkMm,  as  I  now  account  it,  and  dreading  the  sup- 
posed dangerous  effects  of  cool  air^  I  considered  it  as 
an  enemy,  and  closed  with  extreme  care  every  crevice 
in  the  rooms  I  inhabited.  Experience  has  convinced 
me  of  my  error.  I  now  look  upon  fresh  air  as  a  friend : 
I  even  sleep  with  an  open  window.  I  am  persuaded 
that  no  common  air  from  without^  is  so  unwholesome 
as  the  air  within  a  close  room  that  has  been  often 
breathed  and  not  cbang^^d*    Moist  air  too,  which  for- 
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merly  I  thought  pernicious,  gives  me  now  no  apple- 
bensions :  for  considering  that  no  dampness,  of  air  ap- 
plied  to  the  outside  of  mj  skin  can  be  equal  to  what  ia- 
applied  to  and  touches  it  within,  my  whole  body  being 
full  of  moisture,  and  finding  that  I  can  lie  two  hours  in 
a  bath  twice  a  week,  covered  with  water,  which  cer- 
tainly is  much  damper  than  any  air  can  be,  and  this  for 
years  together,  without  catching  cold,  or  being  in  any 
other  manner  disordered  by  it,  I  no  longer  dread  mere 
moisture,  either  in  air  or  in  sheets  or  shirts:  and  I  find  it 
of  importance  to  the  happiness  of  life,  the  b^ng  freed 
from  vain  terrors,  especially  of  objects  that  we  areeveiy 
day  exposed  inevitably  to  meet  with.  You  physicians 
have  of  late  happily  discovered,  after  a  contrary  opinioQ 
had  prevailed  some  ages,  that  fresh  and  cool  air  doea 
good  to  persons  in  the  small  pox  and  other  fevers.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  in  another  century  or  two  we  may 
all  find  out,  that  it  is  not  bad  even  for  people  in  health. 
And  as  to  moist  air,  here  I  am  at  this  present  writing 
in  a  ship  with  above  forty  persons,  who  have  had  no 
other  but  moist  air  to  breathe  for  six  weeks  past; 
every  thing  we  touch  is  damp,  and  nothing  dries,  yet 
we  are  all  as  healthy  as  we  should  be  on  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland,  whose  inhabitants  are  not  more  so  than 
those  of  Bermuda  or  St.  Helena,  islands  on  whose  rocks 
the  waves  are  dashed  into  millions  of  particles,  which 
fill  the  air  with  damp,  but  produce  no  diseases,  the 
moisture  being  pure,  unmixed  with  the  poisonous  va^ 
pours  arising  from  putrid  marshes  and  stagnant  pools,  in 
which  many  insects  die  fuid  corrupt  the  water.  These 
places  only,  in  my  opinion  (which  however  I  submit  to 
yours)  afford  unwholesome  air;  and  that  it  is  not  the 
mere  water  contained  in  damp  air,  but  the  volatile  par-^ 
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ticks  of  comipted  animal  matter  mixed  tiith  that  wa« 
terj  wUch  renders  such  air  pernicious  to  tliose  who 
lupeathe  it.  And  I  imagine  it  a  cause  of  the  same  kind 
Aat  renders  the  air  in  close  roomsj  where  the  perspira- 
ble matter  is  breathed  oyer  and  over  again  by  a  number 
ef  assembled^  people  so  hnrtful  to  health*  After  being 
ia  suoh  a  situation,  many  find  themselves  affected  by 
ibBtfebrkuIa,  which  the  English  alone  call  a  coU,  and, 
perhaps  from  the  name,  imagine  that  they  caught  the 
Hialady  by  goir^  aui  of  the  room,  when  it  was  in  fact  by 
"being  in  it. 

You  begin  to  think  that  I  wander  from  my  subject* 
and  go  out  of  my  depth.  So  I  return  again  to  my 
chimneys. 

We  have  of  late  many  lecturers  in  experimental  phi<* 
losopfay.  I  have  wished  that  some  of  them  would  study 
this  branch  of  that  scioice,  and  give  experiments  in  it 
as  a  part  of  their  lectures.  The  addition  to  their  pre* 
sent  apparatus  need  not  be  very  expensive.  A  number 
of  little  representations  of  rooms  composed  each  of  five 
panes  of  sash  glass,  framed  in  wood  at  the  comers,  with 
proportionable  doors,  and  moveable  glass  chimneys^  with 
openings  of  different  sizes,  and.  different  lengths  of  fiin- 
]iel,  and  some  of  .the  rooms  so  contrived  as  to  commu-< 
nicate  on  occasion  with  others,  so  as  to  form  different 
combinations,  and  exemplify  different  cases;  with  quan- 
tities of  green  wax  taper  cut  into  pieces  of  an  inch  and 
half,  sixteen  of  which  stuck  together  in  a  square,  and 
lit,  would  make  a  strong  fire  for  a  little  glass  chimney, 
and  blown  out  would  continue  to  bum  and  give  smoke 
as  long  as  desired.  With  such  an  apparatus  all  the 
operations  of  smoke  and  rarified  air  in  rooms  and  chim- 
neys might  be  seen  through  their  transparent  sides;  and 
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tbe  effect  of  winds  on  cfaimneysj  comtBiaiided  oiT.odMi^ 
wise^  Bught  be  shown  by  letting  ibe  entenng  air  blow 
upon  them  tbroogh  an  opened  window  of  the  lectover^ii 
chamber^  where  it  would  be  constaot  whik  be  kept  « 
good  tuce  in  fais  chimney.  By  tbe  help  of  such  leotaies 
9ur  fbmists  would  become  better  instructed.    At  prd<^ 
sent  they  have  generaHy  but  one  remedy^  which  per- 
haps they  have  known  effectual  in  some  one  case  of 
tnnoky  chimneys^  and  diey  apply  that  indiscriminately 
to  all  the  other  cases^  without  success^ — but  not  widi- 
out  expence  to  their  employers. 
,  WiUi  all  the  science^  however^  that  a  man  shall  snp* 
pose  himself  possessed  of  in  this  article^  he  may  some- 
times meet  with  cases  that  shall  puzade  him.    I  <xice 
lodged  in  a  house  at  London^  which^  in  a  little  room, 
had  a  single  chimney  and  funnel.    The  opening  warn 
^ery  small^  yet  it  did  not  keep  in  the  smobei  an^  all  at-^ 
tempts  to  have  a  fire  in  this  room  were  fruitless.     I 
could  not  imagine  the  reason^  tiU  at  lengt^  obaerviog 
Ihat  the  chamber  over  it^  which  had  no  fire»place  in  it, 
was  always  filled  with  smoke  when  a  fire  was  kindled 
Ibelow  and  that  the  smoke  came  through  the  cracks  and 
crevices  of  the  wainscot;  I  had  the  wainscot  taken 
down^  and  discovered  that  the  funnel^  which  went  up 
behind  it^  had  a  crack  many  feet  in  length,  and  wide 
enough  to  admit  my  arm^  a  breach  very  dangerous  with 
regard  to  fire^  and  occasioned  probaUy  by  an  appaa:ent 
irregular  settling  of  one  side  of  the  house.    Tbe  air  en- 
tering this  breach  freely,  destroyed  the  drawing  force 
of  the  funnel.   The  remedy  would  have  been,  filling  up 
the  breach  or  rather  rebuilding  tbe  fiinnel:  but  the 
landlord  rather  chose  to  stop  up  tbe  chimney. 
Another  puzzling  case  I  met  with  at  a  friend's  coun- 
try 
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try  bowe  Aear  London.  His  best  rocan  had  a  GhimDey 
ia  which^  lie  told  me^  be  never  could  bave  a  firej  for 
all  the  smoke  came  out  into  the  room.  I  flattered  my- 
self 1  conld  easily  find  the  cause>  and  prescribe  the  cure, 
i  fafeu)  a  fire  made  tber^  and  found  it  as  he  said.  I 
opened  the  door^  and  perceiiped  it  was  not  want  of  air^ 
I  made  a  temporary  contraction  of  the  opening  of  th« 
chimney^  and  found  that  it  was  not  its  being  too  large 
that  caused  the  smoke  to  issue.  I  went  out  and  looked 
up  at  the  top  of  the  chimney :  its  funnel  was  joined  in 
the  same  stac^  with  others^  some  of  them  shorter^  that 
drew  Tery  weU^  and  I  saw  nothing  to  prevent  its  doing 
the  same.  In  fine^  after  every  other  examination  I 
could  think  of^  I  was  obliged  to  own  the  insufficiency 
of  my  skilL  But  my  iriend^  who  made  no  pretension 
to  such  kind  of  knowledge,  afterwards  discovered  the 
cause  himself.  He  got  to  the  top  of  the  funnel  by  a 
ladder,  and  looking  down,  found  it  filled  with  twigs  and 
straw  cemented  by  earth,  and  lined  with  feathers.  It 
seems  the  house,  after  being  built,  had  stoo4  empty 
some  years  before  he  occupied  it ;  and  he  concluded 
that  some  large  birds  had  taken  the  advantage  of  its 
retired  situation  to  make  their  nest  there.  The  rubbif$h, 
considerable  in  quantity,  being  removed,  and  the  fou- 
nd cleared^  the  chimney  drew  well,  and  gave  satis^ 
faction. 

In  general  smoke  is  a  very  tractable  thing,  easily  go- 
verned and  directed  when  one  knows  the  principles, 
and  is  well  informed  of  the  circumstances.  You  know 
I  made  it  descend  in  my  Pensylvania  stove.  I  formerly 
had  a  more  simple  construction,  in  which  the  same  ef-< 
feet  was  produced,  but  visible  to  the  eye  (Plate,  Fi- 
gure 7)»  It  was  composed  of  tv.o  plates  A  B  and  C  D, 
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placed  as  in  the  figure.  The  lower  plate  A  B  rested 
with  its  edge  in  the  angle  made  by  the  hearth  wilb  the 
back  of  the  chimney.  The  upper  plate  was  fixed  to  the 
breast^  and  lapped  oyer  the  lower  about  six  inches  wide 
and  the  length  of  the  plates  (near  two  feet)  between 
them.  Every  other  passage  of  air  into  the  funnel  was 
well  stopped.  When  therefore  a  fire  was  made  at  E» 
for  the  first  time  with  charcoal^  till  the  air  in  the  funnel 
was  a  little  heated  through  the  plates^  and  then  wood 
laid  on,  the  smoke  would  rise  to  A,  turn  over  the  edge 
of  that  plate,  descend  to  D,  then  turn  under  the  edge 
of  the  upper  plate,  and  go  up  the  chimney.  It  waa 
pretty  to  see,  but  of  no  great  use.  Placing  therefore 
the  under  plate  in  a  higher  situation,  I  removed  the 
upper  plate  C  D,  and  placed  it  perpendicularly  (Plate, 
Figure  8)  so  that  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  plate 
A  B  came  within  about  three  inches  of  it,  and  might 
be  pushed  farther  from  it,  or  suffered  to  come  nearer 
to  it,  by  a  moveable  wedge  between  them.  The 
flame  then  ascending  from  the  fire  at  £^  was  car* 
ried  to  strike  the  upper  plate,  made  it  veiy  hot,  and 
its  heat  rose  and  spread  with  the  rarefied  air  int<^ 
the  room. 

I  believe  you  have  seen  in  use  with  me,  the  contri-^ 
vance  of  a  sliding^plate  over  the  fire,  seemingly  placed 
to  oppose  the  rising  of  the  smoke,  leaving  but  a  small 
passage  for  it,  between  the  edge  of  the  plate  and  the 
back  of  the  chimney.  It  is  particularly  described,  and 
its  uses  explained,  in  my  former  printed  letter,  and  I 
mention  it  here  only  as  another  instance  of  the  tractai* 
bility  of  smoke*. 


*  See  Notes  tt  the  end  of  the  Letter^  No.  IL 
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What  18  called  the  Stafibrdshire  chimney,  (see  th^ 
Plate,  facing  page  238)  affords  an  example  of  the 
«ame  kind.  The  opening  of  the  chimney  is  bricked 
tip,  even  with  the  fore-edge  of  its  jams,  leaving  open 
only  a  passive  over  the  grate  of  the  same  widths 
and  perhaps  eight  inches  high.  The  grate  consists 
of  semicircular  bars,  their  upper  bar  of  the  great- 
est diameter,  the  others  nnder  it  smaller  and  smaller,  so 
that  it  has  the  appearance  of  half  a  round  basket.  It 
is,  with  the  coals  it  contains,  wholly  without  the  wall 
that  shuts  np  the  chimney,  yet  the  smoke  bends  and 
enters  the  passage  above  it,  the  draft  being  strong,  be- 
-cause  no  air  can  enter  that  is  not  obliged  to  pass 
near  or  through  the  fire,  so  that  all  that  the  funnel  is 
filled  with  is  much  heated,  and  of  course  much  rarefied. 

Much  more  of  the  prosperity  of  a  winter  country  de- 
pends on  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  fuel,  than  is  ge- 
nerally imagined.  In  travelling  I  have  observed,  that 
in  those  parts  where  the  inhabitants  can  have  neither 
wood  nor  coal  nor  turf  but  at  excessive  prices,  the 
working  people  live  in  miserable  hovels,  are  ragged,  and. 
have  nothing  comfortable  about  them.  But  when  fuel 
18  cheap  (or  where  they  have  the  art  of  managing  it  to 
advantage)  they  are  well  famished  with  necessaries,  and 
have  decent  habitations.  The  obvious  reason  is,  tha( 
the  working  hours  of  such  people  are  the  profitable 
hours,  and  they  who  cannot  afford  sufficient  fuel  havr 
fewer  such  hours  in  the  twenty  four,  than  those  whp 
have  it  cheap  and  plenty :  for  much  of  the  domestic 
work  of  poor  women,  such  as  spinning,  sewing,  knit* 
4ing;  and  of  the  men  in  those  manufieu^tures  that  re* 
quire  little  bodily  exercise,  cannot  well  be  performed 
where  the  fingers  are  numbed  with  cold ,  those  people, 
therefore,  in  culd  weather,  are  induced  to  go  to  bed 
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sooner^  and  lie  longer  in  a  morning,  than  they  would 
do  if  they  could  have  good  fires  or  warm  stoves  to  sit 
by ;  and  their  hours  of  work  are  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence.  Those 
.public  works,  therefore,  such  as  roads,  canals,  &c«  by 
which  fuel  may  be  brought  cheap  into  such  countries 
£rom  distant  places,  are  of  great  utility ;  and  those  who 
promote  them  may  be  reckoned  among  the  benefactors 
of  mankind. 

.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  having  thus  complied  with 
your  request,  and  in  the  reflection,  that  the  friendship 
you  honour  me  with,  and  in  which  I  have  ever  been  so 
happy,  has  continued  so  many  years  without  the  smalr 
lest  interruption.  Our  distance  from  each  other  is  now 
augmented,  and  nature  must  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
possibility  of  my  continuing  our  correspondence :  but 
if  consciousness  and  memory  remain  in  a  future  state^ 
my  esteem  and  respect  for  you,  my  dear  friend,  will  be 
everlasting. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 


Notes  for  the  Letter  npon  Chimneys. 
No,  I. 

The  latest  work  on  architecture  that  I  have  seen, is 
that  entitled  NutsheOs,  which  appears  to  be  written  by 
a  very  ingenious  man,  and  contains  a  table  of  the  pro* 
portions  of  the  openings  of  chimneys ;  but  they  relate 
solely  to  the  proportions  he  gives  his  rooms,  without 
the  smallest  regard  to  the  funnels.  And  he  remarks, 
respecting  those  proportions,  that  they  are  similar  to 
6  the 
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llie  hannoDic  dWisions  of  a  monoohord.*  He  does  not 
indeed  lay  mucb  stress  on  this ;  but  it  shows  that  we 
like  the  appearance  o{  principles ;  and  where  we  have 
not  true  ones,  we  have  some  satisfaction  in  producing 
foch  as  at-e  imaginary. 

No.  II. 

The  description  of  the  sliding  plates  here  promised| 
and  which  hath  been  since  brought  into  use  under  va- 
rious names,  with  some  immaterial  changes,  is  contained 
IB  &  former  letter  to  J.  B.  Esq.  as  follows : 

TO   J.  B.f   ESi2.   A'f   BOSION^  IN   NEW-BNGLAND. 

Dbab  Sib,  Ltmdan,  Dec.  2,  1758, 

I  HAVE  executed  here  an  easy  simple  contrivance^ 
that  I  have  long  since  had  in  speculation,  for  keeping 
rooms  warmer  in  cold  weather  than  they  generally  are^ 
and  with  less  fire.  It  is  this.  The  opening  of  the 
<%imney  is  contracted,  by  brick-work  faced  with  mar- 
ble slabs,  to  about  two  feet  between  the  jams,  and  the 
Ireast  brought  down  to  within  about  three  feet  of  the 
bearth.  An  iron  frame  is  placed  just  under  the  breas^ 
and  extending  quite  to  the  back  of  the  chimney,  so  that 


•  **  It  iD«9  be  jii«  ranttcked  bete,  tet  upon  comparing  tbcM  pvopof* 
tioDfl  witb  tbofe  arising  from  the  eoramoq  diTttioos  of  the  monochord*  it 
happens  that  the  first  answers  to  unisons^  and  although  the  second  is  a  dis- 
cord, the  third  answers  to  the  third  minor,  the  fourth  to  the  third  major« 
die  SAh  to  the  loarth,  the  sixdi  to  the  fifib,  and  the  seventh  to  the 


^  Ba4oi]k.*'''£iUt#r. 


a  plate 
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•  plate  of  the  same  metal  may  slide  horizontallj  badca 
wards  and  forwards  in  the  grooves  on  each  side  of.  the 
frame.    This  plate  is  just  so  large  as  to  fill  the  whole 
apace>  and  shut  the  chimney  entirely  when  thrust  quite 
in^  which  is  convenient  when  there  is  no  fire.    'Drawing 
it  out^  so  as  to  leave  a  space  between  its  further  edge 
and  the  baclk^  of  about  two  inches ;  this  space  is  suffi-* 
cient  for  the  smoke  to  pass ;  and  so  large  a  part  of  the 
funnel  being  stopt  by  the  rest  of  the  plate,  the  passage 
of  warm  air  out  of  the  room,  up  the  chimney,  is  ob- 
•tructed  and  retarded,  and  by  that  means  much  cold 
air  is  prevented  from  coming  in  through  crevices,  ta 
supply  its  place.    This  effect  is  made  manifest  three 
ways,    first,  when  the  fire  bums  briskly  in  cold  wea- 
ther, the  howling  or  whistling  noise  made  by  the  wind, 
as  it  enters  the  room  through  the  crevices,  when  the 
chimney  is  open  as  usual,  ceases  as  soon  as  the  plate  ia 
•lid  in  to  its  proper  distance.    Secondly,  opening  the 
door  of  the  room  about  half  an  inch,  and  holding  your 
hand  against  the  opening,  near  the  top  of  the  door,  you 
feel  the  cold  air  coming  in  against  your  hand,  but 
Weakly,  if  the  plate  be  in.     Let  auother  person  suddenly 
^i*aw  it  out,  so  as  to  let  the  air  of  the  room  go  up  thet 
chimney,  with  its  usual  freedom  where  chimneys  are 
<>pen,  and  you  immediately  feel  the  cold  air  rushing  in 
strongly.     Thirdly,  if  something  be  set  against   the 
door,  just  sufficient,  when  the  plate  is  in,  to  keep  the 
door  nearly  shut,  by  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  sir 
that  would  force  it  open :  then,  when  the  plate  is  drawn 
out,  the  door  will  be  forced  open  by  the  increased  pres- 
sure of  the  outward  cold  air  endeavouring  to  get  in  U> 
supply  the  place  of  the  warm  air,  that  now  passes  out  of 
tb^  rppip  to  go  up  the  chimuey.    In  our  common  open 

chimney^^ 
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cbimneys^  half  the  fuel  is  wasted^  and  its  effect  lost ;  the 
air  it  has  wanned  being  immediately  drawn  off.  Seve- 
ral  of  my  acquaintance^  having  seen  this  simple  ma- 
chine in  my  room^  have  imitated  it  at  their  ownhousesj 
and  it  seems  likely  to  become  pretty  common.  I  des- 
cribe it  thus  particularly  to  you>  because  I  think  it 
would  be  useful  in  Boston^  where  firing  is  often  dear. 

Mentioning  chimneys  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  property 
I  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe  in  them^  which  I 
have  not  found  taken  notice  of  by  others ;  it  is>  that  m 
the  summer  time,  when  no  fire  ^s  made  in  the  chimneys 
.there  is,  nevertheless,  a  regular  draft  of  air  through 
them,  continually  passing  upwards,  from  about  five  or 
six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  till  eight  or  nine  o  clock 
the  next  morning,  when  the  current  begins  to  slacken 
and  hesitate  a  little,  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then 
sets  as  strongly  down  again,  which  it  continues  to  do 
till  towards  five  in  the  afternoon,  then  slackens  and  he- 
sitates as  before,  going  sometimes  a  little  up,  then  a 
little  down,  till,  in  about  a  half  an  hour,  it  gets  into  a 
steady  upward  current  for  the  night,  which  continues 
till  eight  or  nine  the  next  day;  the  hours  varying  ^ 
Uttle  as  the  days  lengthen  and  shorten,  and  sometimes 
varying  from  sudden  changes  in  the  weather ;  as  if^ 
after  being  long  warm,  it  should  begin  to  grow  cool 
about  noon,  while  the  air  lyas  coining  down  the  chim- 
ney, the  cunrent  will  then  change  earlier  than  the  usual 
hour,  &c. 

This  property  in  chimneys  I  imagine  we  might  turn 
to  some  account,  and  render  improper,  for  the  future^ 
the  old  saying,  a$  uselen  as  a  chimney  in  summer.  If  the 
opening  of  the  chimney,  from  the  breast  down  to  the 
hearth,  be  closed  by  a  slight  moveable  frame  or  two,  in 

YOL.  II.  V  the 
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the  manner  of  doors,  covered  with  canvas,  that  will  Irt 
the  air  through,  but  keep  out  the  flies ;  and  another  lit- 
tle frame  set  within  upon  the  hearth,  with  hooks  on 
which  to  hang  joints  of  meat,  fowls,  8cc.  wrapt  well  in 
wet  linen  cloths,  three  or  four  fold,  I  am  confident,  that 
if  the  linen  is  kept  wet,  by  sprinkling  it  once  a  day,  the 
meat  would  be  so  cooled  by  the  evaporation,  carried  on 
continually  by  means  of  the  passing  air,  that  it  would 
keep  a  week  or  more  in  the  hottest  weather.  Butter 
and  milk  might  likewise  be  kept  cool,  in  vessels  or  bot-^ 
ties  covered  with  wet  cloths.  A  shallow  tray,  or  keeler^ 
should  be  under  the  frame  to  receive  any  water  that 
might  drip  from  the  wetted  cloths.  I  think,  too,  thair 
this  property  of  chimneys  might,  by  means  of  smoke-» 
jack  vanes,  be  applied  to  some  mechanical  purposes, 
where  a  small  but  pretty  constant  powet  only  » 
wanted. 

If  you  would  have  my  opinion  of  the  cause  of  thit 
changing  current  of  air  in  chimneys,  it  is,  in  short,  as 
follows.  In  summer  time  there  is  generally  a  great  .dif- 
ference in  the  warmth  of  the  air  at  mid-day  and  mid- 
night, and,  of  course,  a  difference  of  specific  gravity  in 
the  air,  as  the  more  it  is  warmed  the  more  it  is  rarefied. 
The  funnel  of  a  chimney,  being  for  the  most  part  sur- 
rounded by  the  house,  is  protected,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  also  from 
the  coldness  of  the  night  air.  It  thence  preserves  a 
middle  temperature  between  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
the  coldness  of  the  night.  ITiis  middle  temperature  it 
communicates  to  the  air  contained  in  it.  If  the  state  of 
the  outward  air  be  cooler  than  that  in  the  funnel  of  tho 
chimney,  it  will,  by  being  heavier,  force  it  to  rise,  and 
go  out  at  the  top.    What  supplies  its  place  from  below, 
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Ibeing  wanned,  in  its  turn,  by  the  wanner  funnel,  is  like* 
wise  forced  up  by  the  colder  and  weightier  air  below, 
and  so  the  current  is  continued  till  the  next  day,  when 
the  sun  gradually  changes  the  state  of  the  outward  air, 
makes  it  first  as  warm  as  the  funnel  of  the  chimney  can 
make  it  (when  the  current  begins  to  hesitate)  and  af« 
terwards  wanner.  Then  the  funnel,  being  cooler  than 
the  air  that  comes  into  it,  cools  that  air,  makes  it 
heavier  than  the  outward  air,  of  course  it  descends ;  and 
what  succeeds  it  from  above  being  cooled  in  its  turn, 
the  descending  current  continues  till  towards  evening^ 
when  it  again  hesitates  and  changes  its  course,  from  the 
change  of  warmth  in  the  outward  air,  and  the  nearly 
remaining  same  middle  temperature  in  the  funnel. 

Upon  this  principle,  if  a  house  were  built  behind 
Beacon-hili,  an  adit  carried  from  one  of  the  doors  into 
the  hill  horizontally,  till  it  meet  with  a  perpendicular 
shaft  sunk  from  its  top,  it  seems  probable  to  me,  that 
tliose  who  lived  in  the  house  would  constantly,  in  the 
heat  even  of  the  calmest  day,  have  as  much  cool  air . 
passing  through  the  house,  as  they  should  chuse ;  and 
the  same,  though  reversed  in  its  current^  during  the  stil- 
lest night. 

I  think,  too,  this  property  might  be  made  of  use  to 
miners ;  as,  where  several  shafts  or  pits  are  sunk  per- 
pendicularly into  the  earth,  communicating  at  bottom 
by  horizontal  passages,  which  is  a  ccMnmon  case,  if  a 
chimney  of  tliirty  or  forty  feet  high  were  built  over 
one  of  the  shafts,  or  so  near  the  shaft,  that  the  chimney 
might  communicate  with  the  top  of  the  shaft,  all  air 
beyig  excluded  but  what  should  pass  up  or  down  by  the 
shaft,  a  constant  change  of  air  would,  by  this  means, 
be  produced  in  the  passages  below,  tending  to  secure 
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the  workmen  from  those  damps,  which  so  frequently 
incommode  them.  For  the  fresh  air  would  be  almost 
always  going  down  the  open  shaft,  to  go  up  the  chimney, 
or  down  the  chimney,  to  go  up  the  shaft.  Let  me  add 
one  observation  more,  which  is,  that  if  that  part  of  the 
funnel  of  a  chimney,  which  appears  above  the  roof  of  a 
house,  be  pretty  long,  and  have  three  of  its  sides  expos- 
ed to  the  heat  of  the  sun  successively,  viz.  when  he  is 
in  the  east^  in  the  south,  and  in  the  west,  while  the 
north  side  is  sheltered  by  the  building  from  the  cool 
northerly  winds ;  such  a  chimney  will  often  be  so  heated 
by  the  sun,  as  to  continue  the  draft  strongly  upwards, 
through  the  whole  twenty^four  hours,  and  often  for 
many  days  together.  If  the  outside  of  such  a  chimney 
be  painted  black,  the  effect  will  be  still  greater,  and  the 
current  stronger. 

No.  III. 

IT  is  said  the  northern  Chinese  have  a  method  of 
wanning  their  ground  floors,  which  is  i  ngenious.  Those 
floors  are  made  of  tiles,  a  foot  square  and  two  inches 
thick,  their  comers  being  supported  by  bricks  set  on 
end,  that  are  a  foot  long  and  four  inches  square  ;  the 
tiles,  too,  join  into  each  other,  by  ridges  and  hollows 
along  their  sides.  This  forms  a  hollow  under  the  whole 
floor,  which  on  one  side  of  the  house  has  an  opening 
into  the  air,  where  a  fire  is  made,  and  it  has  a  funnel 
rising  from  the  other  side  to  carry  off  the  smoke.  The 
fuel  is  a  sulphurous  pitcoal,  the  smell  of  which  in  the 
room  is  thus  avoided,  while  the  floor,  and  of  course  the 
room,  is  well  warmed.  But  as  the  underside  of  the 
floor  must  grow  foul  with  soot,  and  a  thick  coat  of  soot 
prevents  much  of  the  direct  application  of  the  hot  air 
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*ta  the  tilesj  I  conceive  that  burning  the  smoke^by 
obliging  it  to  descend  through  red  coals^  would  in  this 
construction  be  very  advantageous^  as  more  heat  would 
l>e  given  by  the  flame  than  by  the  smoke^  and  the  floor 
being  thereby  kept  free  from  soot  would  be  more  heat* 
ed  with  less  fire.    For  this  purpose  I  would  propose 
erecting  the  funnel  close  to  die  grate^  so  as  to  have 
only  an  iron  plate  between  the  fire  and  the  frinnel, 
through  which  plate,  the  air  in  the  funnel  being  heated, 
it  will  be  sure  to  draw  well^  and  force  the  smoke  to  des- 
cend, as  in  the  figure  (Plate,  Figure  9.)  where  A  is 
the  funnel  or  chimney,  B  the  grate  on  which  the  fire  is 
placed,  C  one  of  the  apertures  through  which  the  des^ 
cending  smoke  is  drawn  into  the  channel  D  of  figure 
10,  along  which  channel  it  is  conveyed  by  a  circuitous 
route,  as  designated  by  the  arrows,  until  it  arrives  at  the 
small  aperture  £,  figure  10,  through  which  it  enters  the 
iiinnel  F.    6  in  both  figures  is  the  iron  plate  against 
which  the  fire  is  made,  which,  being  heated  thereby, 
will  rarefy  the  air  in  that  part  of  the  frmnel,  and  cause 
the  smoke  to  ascend  rapidly.    The  flame  thus  dividing 
from  the  grate  to  the  right  and  left,  and  turning  in  pas- 
sages, disposed,  as  in  figure  13,  so  as  that  every  part  of 
the  floor  may  be  visited  by  it  before  it  enters  the  funnel 
F,  by  the  two  passages  E  E,  very  little  of  the  heat  will 
be  lost,  and  a  winter  room  thus  rendered  very  comfort- 
able. 

No.  IV. 

Pagb  265.    Few  can  imagine,  &c.    It  is  said  the 

Icelanders  have  very  Uttle  fuel,  chiefly  drift  wood  that 

comes  upon  their  coast.    To  receive  more  advantage 

from  its  heat,  they  make  their  doors  low,  and  have  a 
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Stage  round  the  room  above  the  door^  like  a  galleiy^ 
wherein  the  women  can  sit  and  work^  the  men  read  or 
write,  8cc.  The  roof  being  tight,  the  warm  air  is  con- 
fined by  it  and  kept  from  rising  higher  and  escaping ; 
and  the  cold  air,  which  enters  the  house  when  the  door 
is  opened,  cannot  rise  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
door,  because  it  is  heavier  than  the  warm  air  above  the 
door,  and  so  those  in  the  gallery  are  not  incommoded 
by  it.  Some  of  our  too  lofty  rooms  might  have  a  stage 
80  constructed  as  to  make  a  temporary  gallery  above, 
for  the  winter,  to  be  taken  away  in  summer.  Sedentary 
people  would  find  much  comfort  there  in  cold  weathen 

No-  V. 

Page  £85.  Where  they  have  the  art  ofmana^ng  «f, 
&c.  In  some  houses  of  the  lower  people  among  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe,  and  among  the  poorer  sort 
of  Germans  in  Pensylvania,  I  have  observed  this  con- 
struction, which  appears  very  advantageous.  (Plate 
Figure  11.)  A  is  the  kitchen  with  its  chimney;  B  an 
iron  stove  in  the  stove-room.  In  a  comer  of  the  chim- 
ney is  a  hole  through  the  back  into  the  stove,  to  put  in 
fuel,  and  anodier  hole  above  it  to  let  the  smoke  of  the 
stove  come  back  into  the  chimney.  As  soon  as  the 
cooking  is  over,  the  brands  in  the  kitchen  chimney  are 
put  through  the  bole  to  supply  the  stove,  so  that  there 
is  seldom  more  than  one  fire  burning  at  a  time.  In  the 
floor  over  the  stove-room^  is  a  small  trap  door,  to  let  the 
warm  air  rise  occasionally  into  the  chamber.  Thus  the 
whole  bouse  is  warmed  at  little  expeoce  of  wood,  and 
the  stove*room  kept  constantly  warm ;  so  that  in  the 
coldest  winter  nights,  they  can  work  late,  and  find  the 
room  still  comfortable  when  they  r^se  to  work  early. 

An 
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An  English  farmer  in  America^  who  makes  great  fires  in 
large  open  chimneys,  needs  the  constant  employment 
of  one  man  to  cut  and  haul  wood  for  supplying  them  • 
and  the  draft  of  cold  air  to  them  is  so  strong,  that  the 
heels  of  his  family  are  frozen  while  they  are  scorching 
their  faces,  and  the  room  is  never  warm,  so  that  little 
sedentary  work  can  be  done  by  them  in  winter.  The 
difference  in  this  article  alone  of  economy  shall,  in  a 
course  of  years,  enable  the  German  to  buy  out  the  Eng- 
lishman, and  take  possession  of  his  plantation. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 

Chimneys,  whose  funnels  go  up  in  the  north  wall 
of  a  house  and  are  exposed  to  the  north  winds^  are  not 
$o  apt  to  draw  well  as  those  in  a  south  wall ;  because, 
when  rendered  cold  by  those  winds,  they  draw  down* 
iHrards. 

Chimneys,  enclosed  in  the  body  of  a  house,  are  better 
than  those  whose  funnels  are  exposed  in  cold  walls. 

Chimneys  in  stacks  are  apt  to  draw  better  than  sepa- 
rate funnels,  because  the  funnels,  that  have  constant 
fires  in  them,  warm  the  others,  in  some  degree,  that  have 
none. 

One  of  the  funnels,  in  a  house  I  once  occupied,  had 
a  particular  funnel  joined  to  the  south  side  of  the  stack, 
so  that  three  of  its  sides  were  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  viz.  (Plate,  Figure  12.)  the  east 
side  E  during  the  morning,  the  south  side  S  in  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  day,  and  the  west  side  W  during  the 
afternoon,  while  its  north  side  was  sheltered  by  the  stack 
from  the  cold  winds.  This  funnel,  which  came  from 
the  ground-floor,  and  had  a  considerable  height  above 
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the  roof^  was  constantly  in  a  strong  drawing  state  daf 
and  niglit^  winter  and  summer. 

Blacking  of  fiinnels^  exposed  to  the  snn^  Would  pro- 
bably make  them  draw  still  stronger. 

In  Paris  I  saw  a  fire-place  so  ingeniously  contrived 
as  to  serve  conveniently  two  rooms^  a  bedchamber  and 
a  study.  The  funnel  over  the  fire  was  round.  The 
fire-place  was  of  cast  iron  (Plate,  Figure  IS.)  hav- 
ing an  upright  back  A,  and  two  horizontal  semicircular 
plates  B  C,  the  whole  so  ordered  as  to  turn  on  the 
pivots  D  £.  The  plate  B  always  stopped  that  part  of 
the  round  funnel  that  was  next  to  the  room  without 
fire,  while  the  other  half  of  the  funnel  over  the  fire  was 
always  open.  By  this  means  a  servant  in  the  morning 
could  make  a  fire  on  the  hearth  C,  then  in  the  study> 
without  disturbing  the  master  by  going  into  his  cham- 
ber;  and  the  master,  when  he  rose,  could,  with  a  touch 
of  his  foot,  turn  the  chimney  on  its  pivots,  and  bring  the 
fire  into  his  chamber,  keep  it  there  as  long  as  he  want-* 
ed  it,  and  turn  it  again,,  when  he  went  out,into  Ihs  study. 
The  room  which  had  no  fire  in  it  was  also  warmed  by 
the  heat  coming  through  the  back  plate,  and  spreading 
in  the  room,  as  it  could  not  go  up  the  chimney. 


Descr^tion  of  a  new  Stove  for  burning  of  Pitcoal,  and 
consuming  all  its  smoke.^    By  Dr.  B.  Fr A  n  k  li  n. 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  the  last  century  an  inge- 
nious French  philosopher,  whose  name  I  am  sorry  X 

*  From  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philoiophical  Societj,  ill 
vhicb  it  was  read  January  28, 1786.    Editor, 
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cannot  recoDeot^  exhibited  an  experiment  to  show^  that 
vefy  offensive  things  might  be  burnt  in  the  middle  of  a 
c^faamber^  soch  as  woollen  lags^  feathers^  &c.  without 
cnreatiog  the  least  smoke  or  smelL    The  machine  in 
which  it  was  made^  if  I  remember  rights  was  of  this 
form^  (Plate  X.  Figare  1.)  made  of  plate  iron.    Some 
dear  bttming  chareoals  were  put  into  the  opening  of 
the  short  tube  A^  and  supported  there  by  the  grate  B. 
The  air^  as  soon  as  the  tubes  grew  warm^  would  ascend 
in  the  longer  leg  C  and  go  out  at  D,  consequently  Mr 
must  enter  at  A  descending  to  B.  In  this  course  it  must 
be  heated  by  the  burning  coals  through  which  it  passed, 
and  rise  more  forcibly  in  the  longer  tube^  in  proportion 
to  its  degree  of  heat  or  rarefaction,  and  length  of  that 
tube.    For  such  a  machine  is  a  kind  of  inverted  sy» 
phon ;  and  as  the  greater  weight  of  water  in  the  longer 
leg  of  a  common  syphon  in  defending  is  accompanied 
by  an  ascent  of  the  same  fluid  in  the  shorter ;  so^  in 
this  inverted  syphon^  the  greater  quantity  of  levity  of 
air  in  the  longer  leg,  in  rising  is  accompanied  by  the 
descent  of  air  in  the  shorten    The  things  to  be  burned 
being  laid  on  the  hot  coals  at  A,  the  smoke  must  des- 
cend through  those,  coals,  be  converted  into  flame, 
which,  after  destroying  the  offensive  smell,  came  out 
at  the  end  of  the  longer  tube  as  mere  heated  air. 

Whoever  would  repeat  this  experiment  with  success 
must  take  care  that  the  part  A,  B,  of  the  short  tube,  be 
quite  ftdl  of  burning  coals,  so  that  no  part  of  the  smoke 
may  descend  and  pass  by  them  without  going  through 
them,  and  being  converted  into  flame ;  and  that  the 
longer  tube  be  so  heated  as  that  the  current  of  ascend- 
ing hot  air  is  established  in  it  before  the  things  to  be 
5  burnt 
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barnl  are  laid  on  the  coals ;  otherwise  there  will  be  « 
disappointment. 

It  does  not  appear  either  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences^  or  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
English  Royal  Society^  that  any  improvement  was  ever 
made  of  this  ingenious  experiment,  by. applying  it  to 
useful  purposes.  But  there  is  a  German  book,  entitled 
Fulcanus  Famulansy  by  Job.  George  Leutmann,  P.  D. 
printed  at  Wirtemberg  in  1723,  which  describes^ 
among  a  great  variety  of  other  stoves  for  warming 
rooms,  one,  which  se.  ms  to  have  been  formed  on  the 
same  principle,  and  probably  from  the  hint  thereby 
given,  though  the  French  experiment  is  not  mention*- 
ed.  This  book  being  scarce,  I  have  translated  the 
chapter  describing  tlie  stove,  viz. 

^  Vvlcamu  Famulans,  by  John  George  Leutmanrij  P.Di 
*'  Wirtemberg,  1723. 

''  CHAP.  VII. 

"  Ona  Stove,  which  draws  downwards, 

^*  Herb  follows  the  description  of  a  sort  of  stov^ 
which  can  easily  be  removed  and  again  replaced  at 
pleasure.  This  drives  the  fire  down  under  itself,  and 
gives  no  smoke,  but  however  a  very  unwholesome  va* 
pour. 

"  In  tlie  figure,  A  is  an  iron  vessel  like  a  funnel, 
(Plate  X.  Figure  20.)  in  diameter  at  the  top  about 
twelve  inches,  at  the  bottom  near  the  grate  about  five 
inches ;  its  height  twelve  inches.  This  is  set  on  the 
barrel  C,  which  is  ten  inches  diameter  and  two  feet 
long,  closed  at  each  end  £  £.     From  one  end  rises  a 

pipe 
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pipe  or  flne  about  four  iDcbes  diameter^  on  which 
other  pieces  of  pipe  are  set^  which  are  gradually  con- 
tracted to  D,  where  the  opening  is  but  about  two 
inches.  Those  pipes  must  together  be  at  least  four 
£eet  high.  B  is  an  iron  grate.  F  F  are  iron  handles 
guarded  with  wood^  by  which  the  stove  is  to  be  lifted 
and  moved.  It  stands  on  three  legs.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  stop  well  all  the  joints^  that  no  smoke  may 
leak  through. 

^  When  this  stove  is  to  be  used^  it  must  first  be  car- 
ried into  the  kitchen  and  placed  in  the  chimney  near 
ibe  fire.  There  burning  wood  must  be  laid  and  left 
vpon  its  grate  till  the  barrel  C  is  warm^  and  the  smoke 
no  longer  rises  at  A^  but  descends  towards  C.  Then 
it  is  to  be  carried  into  the  room  which  it  is  to  warm* 
When  once  the  barrel  C  is  warm,  fresh  wood  may  be 
thrown  into  the  vessel  A  as  often  as  one  pleases,  the 
flame  descends  and  without  smoke,  which  is  so  con- 
sumed that  only  a  vapour  passes  out  at  I). 

''  As  this  vapour  is  unwholesome,  and  affects  the 
head,  one  may  be  freed  from  it,  by  fixing  in  the  wall  of 
the  room  an  inverted  funnel,  such  as  people  use  to  hang 
over  lamps,  through  which  their  smoke  goes  out  as 
through  a  chimney.  This  funnel  carries  out  all  the  va- 
pour cleverly,  so  that  one  finds  no  inconvenience  from 
it,  even  though  the  opening  D  be  placed  a  span  below 
the  mouth  of  the  said  funnel  G.  The  neck  of  the  fun- 
nel is  better  when  made  gradually  bending,  than  if 
turned  in  a  right  angle. 

**  The  cause  of  the  draft  downwards  in  the  stove  is 
the  pressure  of  the  outward  air,  which,  falling  into  the 
vessel  A  in  a  column  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  finds 
4>nly  a  resisting  passage  at  the  grate  B^  of  five  inches, 
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mm!  one  at  D,  of  two  inches^  which  are  much  too  weak 
to  drive  it  back  again ;  besides,  A  stands  much  higher 
than  B,  and  so  the  pressure  on  it  is  greater  and  more 
forcible,  and  beats  down  the  frame  to  that  part  where  it 
finds  the  least  resistance-  Carrying  the  machine  first 
to  the  kitchen  fire  for  preparation,  is  on  this  account, 
that  in  the  beginning  the  fire  and  smoke  naturally  as- 
cend, till  the  air  in  the  close  barrel  G  is  made  thinner 
hy  the  warmth.  When  that  vessel  is  heated,  the  air  ia 
it  is  ratefied^  and  then  aU  the  smoke  and  fire  descends 
imder  it. 

'^  The  wood  should  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  cut  int<» 
pieces  five  or  six  inches  long,  to  fit  it  for  being  thrown 
into  the  funnel  A.**  Thus  far  the  German  hook. 
.  It  appears  to  me^  by  Mr.  Leutmann's  explanation  of 
the  operation  of  this  machine,  that  he  did  not  under* 
stand  the  principles  of  it^  whence  I  conclude  he  was 
not  the  inventor  of  it;  and  by  the  description  of  it, 
wherein  the  opening  at  A  is  made  so  large,  and  the 
pipe  £,  D,  so  short,  I  am  persuaded  he  never  made  nor 
saw  the  experiment,  fi>r  the  first  ought  to  be  much 
ftmaller  and  the  last  much  higher,  or  it  hardly  will  sue* 
ceed.  The  carrying  it  in  the  kitchen,  too,  eveiy  time 
the  fire  should  happen  to  be  out,  must  be  so  trouble* 
some,  that  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  have  been  in  practice^ 
and  probably  has  never  been  shown  but  as  a  philoso* 
phical  experiment.  The  funnel  for  conveying  the  va« 
pour  out  of  the  room  would  besides  have  been  uncer* 
tain  in  its  operation,  as  a  wind  blowing  against  its 
mouth  would  drive  the  vapour  back. 

The  stove  I  am  about  to  describe  was  also  fonoed 
on  the  idea  given  by  the  French  experiment^  and  com* 
pktely  carried  into  execution  before  I  h^A  any  know* 
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)e(]ge  of  the  Gennan  invention;  which  I  wonder 
flhould  remain  so  many  years  in  a  country^  where  men 
are  so  ingenious  in  the  management  of  fire^  without  re- 
ceiving long  since  the  improvements  I  have  given  iu 

Description  of  the  Parts, 

Ay  the  hottom  plate  which  lies  flat  upon  the  hearth, 
with  its  partitions^  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  (Plate  X.  Figure  2.) 
that  are  cast  with  it,  and  a  groove  Z  Z,  in  which  are  to 
slide,  the  bottom  edges  of  the  small  plates  Y,  Y,  figure 
12 ;  which  plates  meeting  at  X  close  the  front. 

B  1,  figure  S,  is  the  cover  plate  showing  its  under 
side,  with  the  grooves  Ij  2,  S,  4, 5, 6,  to  receive  the  top 
edges  of  the  partitions  that  are  fixed  to  the  bottom 
plate.  It  shows  also  the  grate  W  W,  the  bars  of  which 
are  cast  in  the  plate,  and  a  groove  V  V,  which  comes 
right  over  the  groove  Z  Z,  figure  2,  receiving  the  uppej 
edges  of  the  small  sliding  plates  Y  Y,  figure  J 2. 

B  2,  figure  4,  shows  the  upper  side  of  the  same  plate, 
with  a  square  impression  or  groove  for  receiving  th« 
bottom  mouldings  T  T  T  T  of  the  three-sided  box  C, 
figure  5,  which  is  cast  in  one  piece, 

D,  figure  6,  its  cover,  showing  its  under  $ide  with 
grooves  to  receive  the  upper,  edges  S  S  S  of  the  sides 
of  C,  figure  5,  also  a  groove  R^  R,  which  when  the  co- 
ver is  put  on  jcomes  right  over  (mother  Q  Q  in  C,  figure 
5,  between  which  it  is  to  sKde. 

£,  figure  7,  the  front  plate  of  the  box* 

P,  a  hole  three  inches  diameter  through  the  cover  D, 
figure  6,  over  which  hole  stands  the  vase  F,  figure  8, 
which  has  a  corresponding  hole  two  inches  diameter 
through  its  bottom. 

The  top  of  the  vase  opens  at  O,  O,  O,  figure  8,  and 
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turns  back  upon  a  hinge  behind  when  coals  are  to  b6 
put  in;  the  vase  has  a  grate  within  at  N  N  of  cast  iroa 
H,  figure  9,  and  a  hole  in  the  top^  one  and  a  half  inches 
diameter^  to  admit  air,  and  to  receive  the  ornamental 
brass  guilt  flame  M,  figure  10,  which  stands  in  that 
hole,  and,  being  itself  hollow  and  open,  sufiers  air  to 
pass  through  it  to  the  fire. 

G,  figure  1 1,  is  a  drawer  of  plate  iron,  that  slips  in 
between  in  the  partions  2  and  3,  figure  £,  to  receive  the 
falling  ashes.  It  is  concealed  when  the  small  sliding 
plates  Y  Y,  figure  12,  are  shut  together* 

I,  I,  I,  I,  figure  j6,  is  a  niche  built  of  brick  m  the 
chimney  and  plastered.  It  closes  the  chimney  over 
the  vase,  but  leaves  two  funnels,  one  in  each  corner, 
communicating  with  the  bottom  box  K  K,  figure  2. 

Dimensions  of  the  Parts. 

Pront  of  the  bottom  box,  -        * 

Height  of  its  partitions,       ... 
Length  of  No,  1,  2,  3  and  4,  each. 
Length  of  No.  5  and  6,  each 
Breadth  of  the  passage  between  Na  2 
and  3,    -----        - 

Bread thof  the  other  passages  each,    • 
Breadth  of  the  grate,  ,        -        -        - 
Length  of  ditto,  -        -        -        - 

Bottom  moulding  of  box  C,  square,     * 
Height  of  the  sides  of  ditto. 
Length  of  the  back  side,     ... 
Length  of  the  right  and  left  sid^,  each. 
Length  of  the  front  plate  £,  where  longest.  Oil 
The  cover  D>  square,  -        •        -    O  12 

Hole 
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Tett,  In. 

Hole  in  ditto^  diameter^       -        -        *  0  3 

Sliding  plates  Y  Y,  their  length,  each,  -  1  0 

"  their  breadth,  each  0  4f 

Drawer  G,  its  length,  -        -        -  1  0 

• breadth,        -        -        -  0  5^ 

' depth,  -        -        -  0  4 

»■  depth  of  its  further  end, 

only,       -        -        -        -        -        -01 

Grate  H  in  the  vase,  its  diameter  to  the 

extremity  of  its  knobs,    -        -        -  0  5{ 

Thickness  of  the  bars  at  top,        -        -  0  Of 

■  at  bottom,  less,  -  0  0 

Depth  of  the  bars  at  the  top,        -        -  0  OJ 

Height  of  the  vase,     -        -        -        -  1  6 
Diameter  of  the  opening  O,  O,  in  the 

clear,      -        -        -        -        -        -08 

Diameter  of  the  air-hole  at  top,  -        -    0     1§ 

■  of  the  flame  hole  at  bottom,  -    0    ft 

To  fix  this  Machine. 

Spread  mortar  on  the  hearth  to  bed  the  bottom  plate 
A,  then  Jay  that  plate  level,  equally  distant  from  each 
jamb,  and  projecting  out  as  iar  as  you  think  proper. 
Then  putting  some  Windsor  loam  in  the  grooves  of  the 
cover  B,  lay  that  on:  trying  the  sliding  plates  Y  Y,  to 
see  if  they  move  ireely  in  tlie  grooves  Z  Z,  V  V,  de- 
signed for  them. 

Then  begin  to  build  the  niche,  observing  to  leave  the 
square  corners  of  the  chinmey  unfilled ;  for  they  are  to 
be  funnels.  And  observe  also  to  leave  a  free  open 
communication  between  the  passages  at  K  K,  and  the 
bottom  of  those  funnels,  and  mind  to  close  the  chimney 
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above  the  top  of  the  niche,  that  no  air  may  pass  np 
that  way.  The  concave  back  of  the  niche  will  rest 
on  the  circular  iron  partition  1  A  4,  figure  £,  then, 
with  a  little  loam,  pnt  on  the  box  C  over  the  grate^  the 
open  side  of  the  box  in  front. 

Then,  with  loam  in  three  of  its  grooves^  the  groove 
R  R  being  left  clean,  and  brought  directly  over  the 
groove  rQ  Q  in  the  box,  put  on  the  cover  D,  trying 
the  front  plate  E,  to  see  if  it  slides  freely  in  those 
grooves* 

Lastly,  set  on  the  vase,  which  has  small  holes  in  the 
moulding  of  its  bottom  to  receive  two  iron  pins  that  rise 
out  of  the  plate  D  at  1 1,  for  the  better  keeping  it 
steady. 

Then  putling  in  the  grate  H,  which  rests  on  its  three 
knobs  h  h  h  against  the  inside  of  the  vase,  and  slip- 
ping the  drawer  into  its  place;  the  machine  is  fit  for 
use. 

To  use  it. 

Let  the  first  fire  be  made  after  eight  in  the  evening 
or  before  eight  in  the  morning,  for  at  those  times  and 
between  those  hours  all  night,  there  is  usually  a  draft 
up  a  chimney,  though  it  has  long  been  without  fire ; 
but  between  those  hours  in  the  day  there  is  often,  in  a 
cold  chimney,  a  draft  downwards,  when,  if  you  attempt 
to  kindle  a  fire,  the  smoke  will  come  into  the  room. 

But  to  be  certain  of  your  proper  time,  hold  a  flame 
over  the  air-bole  at  the  top.  If  the  flame  is  drawn 
strongly  down  for  a  continuance,  without  whiffling^ 
you  may  begin  to  kindle  a  fire. 

First  put  in  a  few  charcoals  on  the  grate  H« 

Lay  some  small  sticks  on  the  charcoals, 

lay 
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•  Lay  some  pieces  of  paper  on  the  sticks^ 

Kindle  the  paper  with  a  candl^^ 

Then  shut  down  the  top,  and  the  air  will  pass  down 
through  the  air-hole^  blow  the  flame  of  the  paper  down 
through  the  sticks,  kindle  them>  and  their  flame  passing 
lower  kindles  the  charcoal. 

When  the  charcoal  is  well  kindled,  lay  on  it  the  sea- 
coals,  observing  not  to  choak  the  fire  by  putting  on  too 
much  at  first. 

.  The  flame  descending  through  the  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vase,  and  that  in  plate  D  into  the  box  C, 
passes  down  farther  through  the  grate  W  W  in  plate 
B  1,  then  passes  horizontally  towards  the  back  of  the 
chimney ;  there  dividing,  and  turning  to  the  right  and 
left,  one  part  of  it  passes  round  the  far  end  of  the  par- 
tition 2,  then  coming  forward  it  turns  round  the  near 
end  of  partition  1,  then  moving  backward  it  arrives  at 
the  opening  into  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  upright  comer 
funnels  behind  the  niche,  through  which  it  ascends  into 
the  chimney^  thus  heating  that  half  of  the  box  and  that 
side  of  the  niche.  The  other  part  of  the  divided  flame 
passes  round  the  far  end  pf  partition  3^  round  the  near 
end  of  partition  4,  and  so  into  and  up  the  other  comer 
funnel,  thus  heating  the  other  half  of  the  box,  and  the 
other  side  of  the  niche.  The  vase  itself,  and  the  box 
C  will  also  be  very  hot^  and  the  air  surrounding  them 
being  heated^  and  risings  as  it  cannot  get  into  the 
chimney^  it  spreads  in  the  room,  colder  air  succeeding 
is  wanned  in  its  turn,  rises  and  spreads,  till  by  the  con- 
tinual circulation  the  whole  is  warmed. 

If  you  should  have  occasion  to  make  your  first  fire  at 
hours  not  so  convenient  as  those  above  mentioned,  and 
when  the  chimney  does  not  draw>  do  not  begin  it  in  the 
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vase^  but  in  one  or  more  of  the  passages  of  tlie  lowet 
plate,  first  covering  the  month  of  the  vase.  After  the 
chimney  has  drawn  a  while  wilJi  the  fire  thus  low,  and 
begins  to  be  a  little  w*arm,  you  may  close  those  passages 
and  kindle  another  fire  in  the  box  C,  leaving  its  sliding 
sliutter  a  little  open;  and  when  yon  find  after  some 
time  that  the  chimney  being  warmed  draws  forcibly, 
you  may  shut  that  passage,  open  your  vase,  and  kindle 
your  fire  there,  as  above  directed.  The  chimney  weH 
warmed  by  the  first  day's  fire  will  continue  to  draw  con- 
stantly all  winter,  if  fires  are  made  daily. 

You  will,  in  the  management  of  your  fire,  have  need 
of  the  following  implements : 

A  pair  of  small  light  tongs,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
long,  plate,  figure  IS. 

A  light  poker  about  the  same  length  with  a  flat  broad 
|)oint,  figure  14. 

A  rake  to  draw  ashes  out  of  the  passages  of  die  lowet 
plate,  where  the  lighter  kind  escaping  the  ash-box  vnR 
gather  by  degrees,  and  perhaps  once  in  a  week  or  tea 
days  require  being  removed,  figure  15. 

And  a  fork  with  its  prongs  viride  ^enough  to  sHp  oi^ 
the  neck  of  the  vase  cover,  in  order  to  raise  and  open  it 
when  hot,  to  put  in  fresh  coals,  figure  16. 

In  the  management  of  this  stove  there  are  certain 
precautions  to  be  observed,  fit  first  with  attention,  till 
they  become  habitual.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of 
smoke,  see  that  the  grate  H  be  clear  before  you  begin 
to  light  a  fresh  fire.  If  you  find  it  clogged  whh  cin- 
ders and  ashes,  turn  it  up  with  your  tongs  and  let  thettk 
fall  upon  the  grate  below;  the  ashes  will  gottn'Oii^  it, 
and  the  cinders  maybe  raked  offend  returned  imo  ihe 
vase  wh^nyou  would  burn  them.    Then  see  that  aQtbe. 
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sliding  plates  are  in  their  places  and  close  shut,  that  no 
air  may  enter  the  stove  but  through  the  round  opening 
at  the  top  of  the  vase.  And  to  avoid  the  inconvenience 
of  dust  from  the  ashes,  let  the  ash->drawer  he  taken  out 
of  the  room  to  be  emptied ;  and  when  you  rake  the 
passages,  do  it  when  the  draft  of  the  air  is  strong  in- 
wards, and  put  the  ashes  carefully  into  Jthe  ash-box, 
tliat  remaining  in  its  place. 

If,  being  about  to^o  abroad,  yon  would  prevent  your 
Are  burning  in  your  absence,  you  may  do  it  by  taking 
the  brass  flame  from  the  top  of  the  vase,  and  covering 
the  passage  with  a  round  tin  plate,  which  will  prevent 
the  entry  of  more  air  than  barely  sufficient  to  keep  a 
few  of  the  coals  alive.  When  you  return,  though  some 
hours  absent,  by  taking  off  the  tin  plate  and  admitting 
(he  air,  your  fire  will  soon  be  recovered. 

The  effect  of  this  machine,  well  managed,  is  to  bum 
Aot  only  the  coals,  but  all  the  smoke  of  the  coals,  so 
that  while  the  fire  is  burning,  if  you  go  out  and  observe 
the  top  of  your  chimney,  you  will  see  no  smoke  issuing, 
nor  any  thing  but  clear  warm  air,  which  as  usual  makes 
the  bodies  seen  through  it  appear  waving. 

But  let  none  imagine  from  this,  that  it  may  be  a  cure 
for  bad  or  smoky  chimneys,  much  less,  that  as  it  bums 
the  smoke  it  may  be  used  in  a  room  that  has  no  chim- 
ney. It  is  by  the  help  of  a  good  chimney,  the  higher 
the  better,  that  it  produces  its  effect ;  and  though  a  flue 
of  plate  iron  sufficiently  high  might  be  raised  in  a  very 
lofty  room,  the  management  to  prevent  all  disagreeabk; 
Tapour  would  be  too  nice  for  common  practice,  and 
small  errors  would  have  unpleasing  consequences. 

It  is  certain  that  clean  iron  yields  no  offensive  smell 
when  heated.    Whatever  of  that  kind  you  perceive^ 
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where  there  are  iron  stoves,  proceeds  therefore  from 
some  foulness  burning  or  fuming  on  their  Surface. 
They  should  therefore  never  be  spit  .upon,  or  gieased, 
nor  should  any  dust  be  suffered  to  lie  upon  them.  But 
as  the  greatest  care  will  not  always  prevent  these  things^ 
it  is  well  once  a  week  to  wash  the  stove  with  soap  lees 
and  a  brush,  rinsing  it  with  clean  water. 

The  Advantages  of  this  Stove. 

1.  The  chimney  does  not  grow  foul,  nor  ever  need 
sweeping;  for  as  no  smoke  enters  it,  no  soot  can  form 
in  it. 

2.  The  air  heated  over  common  fires  instantly  quits 
the  room  and  goes  up  the  chimney  with  the  smoke ;  but 
in  the  stove,  it  is  obliged  tp  descend  in  flame  and  paS!s 
through  the  long  winding  horizontal  passages,  commu- 
nicating its  heat  to  a  body  of  iron  pliate,  which,  having 
thus  time  to  receive  the  heat,  communicates  the  same 
to  the  aiir  of  the  room,  and  thereby  warms  it  to  a  greater 
degree. 

3.  The  whole  of  the  fuel  is  consumed  by  being  turned 
into  flame,  and  you  have  the  benefit  of  its  heat,  whereas 
in  common  chimneys  a  great  part  goes  away  in  smoke 
which  you  see  as  it  rises,  but  it  affords  you  no  rays  of 
warmth.  One  may  obtain  some  notion  of  the  quantity 
of  fuel  thus  wasted  in  smoke,  by  reflecting  on  the  qtian- 
tity  of  soot  that  a  few  weeks  firing  will  lodge  against  the 
sides  of  the  chimney,  and  yet  this  is  formed  only  of 
those  particles  of  the  column  of  smoke  that  happen  to 
touch  the  sides  in  its  ascent.  How  much  more  must 
have  passed  oflT  in  the  air?  And  we  know  that  this  soot 
is  still  fuel;  for  it  will  bum  and  flame  as  such,  and  when 
-iHird  caked  together  is  indeed  very  like  and  almost  as 
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solid  as  the  coal  it  proceeds  from.  The  destruction  of  • 
your  fuel  goes  on  nearly  in  the  same  ^quantity  whether 
in  smoke  or  in  flame:  but  there  is  no  comparison  in 
the  difference  of  heat  given.  Observe  when  fresh  coals 
are  first  put  on  your  fire,  what  a  body  of  smoke  arises.. 
This  smoke  is  for  a  long  time  too  cold  to  take  flame. 
If  you  then  plunge  a  burning  candle  into  it,  the  candle 
instead  of  inflaming  the  smoke  will  instantly  be  itself 
extinguished.  Smoke  must  have  a  certain  degree  of 
heat  to  be  inflammable.  As  soon  as  it  has  acquired 
that  degree,  the  approach  of  a  candle  will  inflame  the 
whole  body,  and  you  will  be  very  sensible  of  the  differ- 
ence of  the  heat  it  gives.  A  still  easier  experiment 
may  be  made  with  the  candle  itself.  Hold  your  hand 
near  the  side  of  its  flame,  and  observe  the  heat  it  gives ; 
then  blow  it  out,  the  hand  remaining  in  the  same  place, 
and  observe  what  heat  may  be  given  by  the  smoke  that 
rises  from  the  still  burning  snuff.  You  will  find  it  very 
little.  And  yet  that  smoke  has  in  it  the  substance  of 
so  much  flame,  and  will  instantly  produce  it,  if  you  hold 
another  candle  above  it  so  as  to  kindle  it.  Now  the 
smoke  from  the  fresh  coals  laid  on  this  stove,  instead  of 
ascending  and  leaving  the  fire  while  too  cold  to  burn^ 
being  obliged  to  descend  through  the  burning  coals, 
receives  among  them  that  degree  of  heat  which  con* 
verts  it  into  flame,  and  the  heat  of  that  flame  is  com- 
municated to  the  air  of  the  room,  as  above  explained. 

4.  The  flame  from  the  fresh  coals  Jaid  on  in  this 
stove,  descending  through  the  coals  already  ignited, 
preserves  them  long  from  consuming,  and  continues 
them  in  the  state  of  red  coals  as  long  as  the  flame 
continues    that    surrounds   them,  by    which   means 
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the  fires  made  in  this  stove  are  of  much  longer  daratiofi 
than  in  any  other,  and  fewer  coals  are  therefore  neces- 
sary for  a  day.  This  is  a  very  material  advantage  in- 
deed. That  flame  should  be  a  kind  of  pickle,  to  pre- 
serve burning  coab  from  consuming,  may  seem  a  para- 
dox to  many,  and  very  unlikely  to  be  true,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me  the  first  time  I  observed  the  fiict.  I  must 
therefore  relate  the  circumstances,  and  shall  mention 
an  easy  experiment,  by  which  my  reader  may  be  in  pos- 
session of  every  thing  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  it.  In  the  first  trial  I  made  of  this  kind  of  stove, 
which  was  constructed  of  thin  plate  iron,  I  had  instead 
of  the  vase  a  kind  of  inverted  pyramid  like  a  mill-hop- 
per; and  fearing  at  first  that  the  small  grate  contained 
in  it  might  be  clogged  by  cinders,  and  die  passage  of 
the  flame  sometimes  obstructed,  I  ordered  a  little  door 
near  Ae  grate,  by  meansof  which  I  might  on  occasion 
dear  it:  though  after  Uie  stove  was  made,  and  l>efbre 
I  tried  it,  I  began  to  thiidc  this  precaution  superfluous, 
tram  an  imagination,  that  the  flame  being  contracted  in 
die  narrow  part  wh»e  the  grate  was  placed,  would  be 
more  powerful  in  consuming  what  it  should  there  meet 
with,  and  that  any  cinders  between  or  near  the  bars 
would  be  presently  destroyed  and  Ae  passage  opened. 
After  the  stove  was  fixed  and  in  action,  I  had  a  plea- 
sure now  and  then  in  opening  that  door  a  little,  to  see 
through  the  crevice  how  the  flame  descended  among 
die  red  coals,  and  observing  once  a  single  coal  lodged 
on  the  bar^in  the  middle  of  the  focus,  a  fancy  took  me 
to  observe  by  my  watch  in  how  short  a  time  it  would 
be  consumed.  I  looked  at  it  long  without  perceiving 
it  to  be  at  aU  diminished,  which  surprised  me  gready. 
At  length  it  occurred  to  me,  that  I  and  many  others 
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}m4  aeea  the  s«me  thing  tboitsao^  of  times^  in  the  coO'- 
s^rvation  of  the  red  coal  formed  in  the  snuff  of  a  burn- 
ing candle^  which  while  envelloped  in  flame^  and 
thereby  prevented  from  the  contact  of  passing  air^  is 
long  continued  and  augments  instead  of  diminishing, 
so  that  we  are  often  obliged  to  remove  it  by  th^  snuf- 
fersj  or  bend  it  out  of  tlie  flame  into  the  air^  where  it 
consumes  presently  to  ast^es*  I  then  supposed^  that  to^ 
con&uHie  a  body  by  fire^  passing  air  was  necessary  to 
receive  and  carry  off  the  separated  particles  of  the 
body :  and  that  the  ais  passing  an  the  flame  of  my 
stove,  and  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  being  already  satu- 
rated with  such  particless,  could  not  receive  more,  audi 
therefore  left  the  coal  uadiminisbed  as  long  as  the  outF- 
ward  aic  was  prevented  from  coming  to  it  by  the  sur- 
rounding flame,  which  kept  it  ip  a  situation  somewhat 
like  that  of  charcoal  in  a  well  luted  crucible,  which^ 
though  long  kept  in  a  strong  fire,  comes  out  unqon- 
iumed. 

An  easy  experiment  will  satisfy  any  one  of  this  coxi- 
serving  power  of  flame  envelloping  red  coal.  Take  a 
small  stick  of  deal  or  other  wood  the  size  of  a  goose 
quill,  and  hold  it  horizontally  and  steadily  in  the  flame 
of  the  candle  above  the  wick,  without  touching  it,  but 
in  the  body  of  the  flame.  The  wood  will  first  be,  in- 
flamed, and  bum  beyond  the  edge  of  the  flame  of  the 
candle,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  When  the  flame 
of  the  wood  goes  out,  it  will  leave  a  red  coal  at  the  end 
of  the  stick,  part  of  which  wiU  be  in  the  flame  of  the 
candle  and  part  out  in  the  air.  In  a  minute  or  two  you 
will  perceive  the  coal  in  the  air  diminish  gradually,  so 
as  to  form  a  neck ;  while  the  part  in  the  flame  conti- 
nues of  its  first  size,  and  at  length  the  neck  being  quite 
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consumed  it  drops  off;  and  by  rolling  it  between  your 
fingers  when  extinguished  you  will  find  it  still  a  solid 
coal. 

However,  as  one  cannot  be  always  putting  on  fresh 
fuel  in  this  stove  to  furnish  a  continual  flame  as  is  done 
in  a  cand)e,  the  air  in  the  intervals  of  time  gets  at  tbe 
red  coals  and  consumes  them.  Yet  the  conservation 
while  it  lasted;  so  much  delayed  the  consumption  of  tbe 
coals,  that  two  fires,  one  made  in  the  morning,  and  the 
other  in  the  afternoon,  each  made  by  only  a  hatfall  of 
coals,  were  sufficient  to  keep  my  writing  room,  about 
sixteen  feet  square  and  ten  high,  warm  a  whole  day. 
The  fire  kindled  at  seven  in  the  morning  would  bum 
till  noon;  and  all  the  iron  of  the  machine  with  the  walla 
of  the  niche  being  thereby  heated,  the  room  kept  wann 
tiU  evening,  when  another  smaller  fire  kindled  'kept  it 
warm  till  midnight. 

Instead  of  the  sliding  plate  E,  which  shuts  the  front 
of  the  box  C,  I  sometimes  used  another  which  bad  a 
pane  of  glass,  or,  which  is  better,  of  Muscovy  talc,  that 
tbe  flame  might  be  seen  descending  from  the  bottom 
of  the  vase  and  passing  in  a  column  through  the  box 
C,  into  the  cavities  of  the  bottom  plate,  like  water  fall- 
ing from  a  funnel,  admirable  to  such  as  are  not  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  the  machine,  and  in  itself 
a  pleasing  spectacle. 

Every  utensil,  however  properly  contrived  to  serve 
its  purpose,  requires  some  practice  before  it  can  be  used 
adroitly.  Put  into  tbe  hands  of  a  man  for  the  first 
time  a  gimblet  or  a  hammer  (very  simple  instruments) 
and  tell  him  the  use  of  them,  he  shall  neither  boie  a 
hole  or  drive  a  nail  with  the  dexterity  and  success  of 
another  who  has  been  accustomed  to  handle  them. 
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The  beginner  therefore  in  the  use  of  this  machine  will 
do  well  not  to  be  discouraged  with  little  accidents  that 
may  arise  at  first  from  his  want  of  experience.  Being 
somewhat  complex^  it  requires  as  already  said  a  variety 
of  attentions;  habit  will  render  them  unnecessary.  And 
the  studious  man  who  is  much  in  his  chamber,  and  has 
a  pleasure  in  managing  his  own  fire,  will  soon  find  this 
a  machine  most  comfortable  and  delightful.  To  others 
who  leave  their  fires  to  the  care  of  ignorant  servants,  I 
do  not  recommend  it.  They  will  with  difficulty  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  necessary,  and  will  make  frequent 
blunders  that  will  fill  your  room  with  smoke.  It  is 
therefore  by  no  means  fit  for  common  use  in  families. 
It  may  be  adviseable  to  begin  with  the  flaming  kind  of 
stone  coal,  which  is  large,  and,  not  caking  together,  is 
not  so  apt  to  clog  the  grate.  After  some  experience^ 
any  kind  of  coal  may  be  used,  and  with  this  advantage^ 
that  no  smell,  even  from  the  most  sulphurous  kind  can 
come  into  your  room,  the  current  of  air  being  constantly 
into  the  vase,  where  too  that  smell  is  all  consumed. 

The  vase  form  was  chosen  as  being  elegant  in  itself, 
and  veiy  proper  for  burning  of  coals:  where  wood  is 
the  usual  fuel,  and  must  be  burned  in  pieces  of  some 
length,  a  long  square  chest  may  be  substituted,  in  which 
A  is  the  cover  opening  by  a  hinge  behind,  B  the  grate, 
C  the  hearth-box  with  its  divisions  as  in  the  other,  O 
the  plan  of  the  chest,  E  the  long  narrow  grate.  (Plate, 
Figure  17.)  This  I  have  not  tri^d,  but  the  vase  ma- 
chine was  completed  in  1771^  and  used  by  me  in  London 
three  winters,  and  one  afterwards  in  America,  much  to 
my  satisfaction;  and  I  have  not  yet  thought  of  any  im- 
provement it  may  be  capable  of,  though  such  may  oc^ 
pur  to  others.    For  common  use>  while  in  France,  I 
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bare  contrived  another  grate  for  coals^  which  has  ill 
part  the  same  property  of  burning  the  smoke  aod  ^re^ 
serviag  the  red  coals  longer  bj  the  flame,  thoo^  not 
so  completely  as  in  the  vase,  jxt  sufficiently  to  be  v&j 
useful,  which  I  shall  now  describe  as  follows. 

A,  is  a  round  grate,  one  foot  (French)  in  diameter^ 
and  eight  inches  deep  between  the  bars  and  the  bacHc ; 
(Plate,  Figure  18.)  the  sides  and  back  of  plate  inm; 
the  sides  having  holes  of  half  an  inch  diameter  distant 
three  or  four  inches  from  each  other,  to  let  in  air  for 
enlivening  the  fire.  The  back  without  holes.  The  sides 
do  not  meet  at  top  nor  at  bottom  by  eight  inches :  that 
Square  is  filled  by  grates  of  small  bars  crossing  iroat  to 
back  to  let  in  air  bdow,  and  let  out  the  smoke  or  flame 
above.  The  three  middle  bars  of  the  front  grate  are 
fixed,  the  upper  and  lower  may  be  taken  out  and  put  is 
at  pleasure,  when  hot,  with  a  pair  of  pincers.  Thu 
round  grate  turns  upon  an  axis,  supported  by  the 
trotchet  B,  the  stem  of  which  is  an  inverted  caoical 
tube  five  inches  deep,  whidi  comes  on  as  many  incfaea 
upon  a  pin  that  fits  it,  and  which  is  fixed  upright  in  a 
east  iron  plate  D,  that  lies  upcm  the  hearth;  in  the 
middle  of  the  top  and  bottom  gra&s  are  fixed  small  up- 
right  pieces  E  E  about  an  inch  high,  which  as  the 
whole  is  turned  on  its  axis  stop  it  when  the  grate  is 
perpendicular.  Figure  19  is  another  view  oi  the  same 
machine. 

In  making  the  first  fire  in  a  n^oming  with  this  grate, 
there  is  nothing  particular  to  be  observed.  It  is  made 
as  in  other  grates,  the  coals  being  put  in  above,  after 
taking  out  the  upper  bar,  and  replacing  it  when  they 
are  in.  The  round  figure  of  the  fire  when  thoroughly 
kindled  is  agreeable,  it  represents  the  great  giver  of 
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waimth  to  otur  system.    Aa  it  buiBs  down  and  kayes  a 
▼acaoicy  above^  which  yon  would  fill  with  fxesfa  coels^ 
the  apper  bar  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  afterwards  re« 
placed.    The  fresh  coals,  while  the  grate  eondnnes  in 
^e  same  poshion,  will  throw  up  as  usual  a  body  oC 
thick  smoke.    But  every  ooe  accustomed  to  coal  ires 
in  common  grates  must  bare  observed^  that  pieces  of 
fresh  coal  stuck  in  below  among  the  red  coals  have  theii  . 
smoke  so  heated  as  that  it  becomes  flame  as  hsi  as  it  is 
pvodaced^  which  flame  rises  among  the  coals  and  enli- 
vens the  appearance  of  the  fire.    Here  then  is  the  use 
of  this  swivel  giate. .  By  a  push  with  your  tongs  or  po* 
ker^  yon  turn  it  on- its  pin'  till  it  faces  the  back  of  the 
chimney,  then  tnra  it  over  on  its  axis  gently  till  it  again 
faces  the  room,  whereby  all  the  fresh  coals  will  be  found 
under  the  live  coah,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  smoke 
arising  from  the  fresh  coaU  wiU  in  its  passage  through 
the  live  ones  be  heated  so  as  to  be  converted  into 
4ame:  whence  you  have  much  more  heat  from  them, 
and  your  red  coals  are  longer  preserved  from  oonsum* 
ing.    I  conceive  this  construction,  thoagh  not  so  com* 
plete  a  consumer  of  all  the  smoke  as  the  vase,  yet  to  be 
fitter  for  common  use,  and  very  advantageous.   It  gives 
too  a  full  sight  of  the  fire,  always  a  pleasusg  object, 
^  which  we  have  not  in  the  other.     It  may  with  a  tonch 
be  turned  more  or  less  from  any  one  of  the  company 
that  desires  to  have  less  of  its  heat,  or  presented  full  to 
one  just  come  out  of  the  cold.    And  supported  in  a 
horizontal  position,  a  tea-kettle  may  be  boiled  on  it. 

The  author's  description  of  his  Pensylvania  fire- 
place, first  published  in  1744,  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  workmen  in  Europe,  who  did  not,  it  seems, 
well  comprehend  the  principles  of  that  machine,  it  was 
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much  disfigured  in  their  imitations  of  it;  and  one  of 
its  main  intentions^  that  of  admitting  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  fresh  air  wanned  in  entering  through  the  air- 
hox^  nearly  defeated^  by  a  pretended  improvement,  in 
lessening  its  passages  to  make  more  room  for  coals  in  a 
grate.    On  pretence  of  such  improvements^  they  ob- 
tained patents  for  the  invention,  and  for  a  while  made 
great  profit  by  the  sale^  till  the  public  became  sensible 
of  that  defect,  in  the  expected  operation.    If  the  same 
thing  should  be  attempted  with  this  vase  stove,  it  will 
be  well  for  the  buyer  to  examine  thoroughly  such  pre- 
tended improvemoits,  lest,  being  the  mere  {Nrodnctions 
of  ignorance,  they  diminish  or  defeat  the  advantages 
of  the  machine,  and  produce  inconvenience  and  disap- 
pointment.   V 

The  method  of  burning  smoke,  by  obliging  it  to  de- 
scend through  hot  coals,  may  be  of  great  use  in  beat- 
ing the  walls  of  a  hot-house.    In  the  common  way,  the 
horizontal  passages  or  flues  that  are  made  to  go  and 
return  in  those  waUs,  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  eflfect 
when  they  come  to  be  foul  with  soot;   for  a  thick 
blanket-like  lining  of  soot  prevents  much  of  the  hot  air 
from  touching  and  heating  the  brick  work  in  its  pas* 
sage,  so  that  more  fire  must  be  made  as  the  flue  grows 
fouler:  but  by  burning  the  smoke  they  are  kept  always 
clean.    The  same  method  may  also  be  of  great  advan* 
tage  to  those  businesses  in  which  large  coppers  or  cal« 
drons  are  to  be  heated. 

fVriiten  at  Sea,  1785. 
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TO  MISS  STEPHENSON. 
Method  qf  Contracting  CHtimeifl.    Mo^tsty  in  Dispuiation. 

Craven-Street,  Saturday  Evening,  past  10. 

THE  question  you  ask  me  is  a  veiy  sensible  one, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  can  give  you  a  satisfactory  ans- 
wer. There  are  two  ways  of  contracting  a  chimney ; 
one,  by  contracting  the  opening  brfore  the  fire ;  the 
other,  by  contracting  the  funnel  above  the  fire.  If  the 
funnel  above  the  fire  is  left  open  in  its  fall  dimensions, 
and  the  opening  before  the  fire  is  contracted  ;  then  the 
coals^  I  imagine,  will  bum  faster,  because  more  air  is 
directed  through  the  fire,  and  in  a  stronger  stream ; 
that  adr  which  before  passed  over  it,  and  on  each  side 
of  it,  now  passing  through  it.  This  is  seen  in  narrow 
stove  chimneys,  when  a  sacheverell  or  blower  is  used, 
which  still  more  contracts  the  narrow  opening. — But 
if  the  funnel  only  above  the  fire  is  contracted,  then,  as  a 
less  stream  of  air  is  passing  up  the  chimney^  less  must 
pass  through  the  fire,  and  consequently  it  should  seem 
that  the  consuming  of  the  coals  would  rather  be  check- 
ed than  augmented  by  such  contraction.  And  this  will 
also  be  the  case,  when  both  the  opening  before  the  fire^ 
and  the  funnel  above  the  fire  are  contracted,  provided 
the  funnel  above  the  fire  is  more  contracted  in  propoiw 
tion  than  the  opening  before  the  fire. — So  you  see  I 
think  you  had  the  best  of  the  argument ;  and  as  you 
notwithstanding  gave  it  up  in  complaisance  to  the  com- 
pany^ I  think  you  had  also  the  best  of  the  dispute. 
There  are  few,  though  convinced,  that  know  how  to 
give  up,  even  an  error^  they  have  been  once  engaged  in 
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maintaining;  there  is  therefore  the  more  merit  in 
dropping  a  contest  where  one  thinks  one's  self  right ; 
it  is  at  least  respectful  to  those  we  converse  with.  And 
indeed  b31  our  knowledge  is  so  imperfect^  and  we  are 
£rom  a  thousand  causes  so  perpetually  subject  to  mis- 
take and  error,  that  positiveness  can  scarce  ever  become 
even  the  moat  knowing ;  and  modesty  in  advancing 
any  opinion,  however  plain  and  true  we  may  suppose 
it,  is  always  descent,  and  generally  more  likely  to  pro- 
cm-e  asflent.    Pope's  rule 

To  speak*  though  sure,  wiUi  seemmg  diffidence* 

is  therefore  a  good  one ;  and  if  I  had  ever  seen  in  your 
conversatioo  the  least  deviation  from  it,  1  should  eas- 
itesdy  recomuieBd  U  to  your  observation. 

I  am,  &c. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 


TO    MICHAEL   HILLEGRAS    ESQ. 

Respecting  coreriffg Houses  mth  Copper,^ 

Dbab  Sib,  Lornhn,  March  17^  1770. 

I  RECEIVED  your  favour  of  November  25,  and 
have  made  enquiries,  as  you  desired,  concerning  the 
copper  covering  of  houses.    It  has  been  used  here  in  a 

*  The  two  ibllowing  letters,  and  the  aocompui^mg  paper,  appeared  in 
leveral  periodical  pablicatioas,  both  English  and  American,  many  jeaia 
befofB  the  death  of  frwDkHn,  which  ii  Mficient  to  gire  them  Mthencieityi 
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few  instances  only^  and  the  practice  does  not  seem  to 
gain  ground.    The  copper  is  about  the  thickness  of  a 
common  playing  card^  and  though  a  dearer  metal  than 
lead^  1  am  told^  that^  as  less  weight  serves^  on  account 
of  its  being  so  much  thinner^  and  as  slighter  woodwork 
in  the  roof  is  suiBcient  to  support  it^  the  roof  is  not 
clearer  on  the  whole^  than  one  covered  widi  lead.     It  is 
said^  that  hail  and  rain  mdce  a  disagreeable  drumming 
Aoise  on  copper;  but  this  I  suppose  is  rather  fanny; 
for  the  plates  being  fastened  on  the  rafters^  must^  in  a 
great  measure^  deaden  such  sound.    The  first  cost, 
whatever  it  is^  will  be  all,  as  a  copper  covering  must 
hstfor  ages;  and  when  the  house  decays,  the  plates 
will  still  have  intrinsic  worth.    In  Russia,  I  am  inform- 
ed many  houses  are  covered  with  plates  of  iron  tinned^ 
such  as  our  tin  pots  and  other  vases  are  made  of,  laid 
on  over  Ae  edges  of  one  another  like  tiles ;  and  whieh^ 
it  is  said,  ktst  very  long,  the  tin  preserving  the  iroA  front 
much  decay  by  rusting.     In   France  and  the  Low 
Countries,  I  have  seen  many  spouts  or  pipes  fiw  coq^- 
keying  the  water  down  from  the  roofs  of  homes,  made 
of  the  same  kind  of  tin  plates  srfdered  together;  aii4 
Ihey  seem  Vfi  stand  very  well. 

Wjth  sincere  regard,  I  am^ 

Yours,  &c. 

B.  FBANKUW. 
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TO    SAMUEL   RHOADS^   ESQ. 
On  the  tame  Subject. 
Dear  Friend,  London,  June  2S,  1770. 

rr  is  a  long  time  since  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
irom  you  directly.  Mrs.  Franklin  has  indeed  now  and 
then  acquainted  me  of  your  welfare,  which  I  am  always 
glad  to  hear  of.  It  is,  I  fear,  partly,  if  not  altogether, 
my  fault,  that  our  correspondence  has  not  been  regular* 
ly  continued*  One  thing  I  am  sure  of,  that  it  has  been 
from  no  want  of  regard  on  either  side,  but  rather  from 
too  much  business,  and  avocations  of  various  kinds,  and 
my  having  little  of  importance  to  communicate. 

One  of  our  good  citizens,  Mr.  Hillegras,  anxious  for 
the  future  safety  of  our  town,  wrote  to  me  some  time 
since,  desiring  I  would  enquire  concerning  the  covering 
of  our  houses  here  with  copper.  I  sent  him  the  best 
information  I  could  then  obtain,  but  have  since  received 
the  inclosed  from  an  ingenious  friend,  who  is  what  they 
call  here  a  civil  engineer.  I  should  be  glad  you  would 
peruse  it,  think  of  the  matter  a  little  and  give  me  your 
sentiments  of  it.  When  you  have  done  with  the  paper, 
please  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Hillegras.  I  am  told  by  LDid 
Despencer,  who  has  covered  a  long  piazza,  or  gallery, 
with  copper,  that  the  expence  is  charged  in  this  ac- 
count too  high,  for  his  cost  but  one  shilling  and  ten* 
pence  per  foot,  all  charges  included.  I  suppose  his 
copper  must  have  been  thinner.  And,  indeed,  it  is  so 
strong  a  metal,  that  I  think  it  may  well  be  used  very 
thin. 

It  appears  to  me  of  great  importance,  to  build  our 
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jewelling  bouse9>  if  we  can>  In  a  manner  more  secure 
from  danger  by  fire*  We  scarcely  ever  hear  of  fire  in 
Parisk  When  I  was  there  I  took  particular  notice  pf 
the  construction  of  their  houses^  and  I  did  not  see  how 
one  of  them  could  w^U  be  bumt^  the  roofs  are  slate  or 
tile,  the  walls  are  stone,  the  walls,  generially  lined  with 
stucco  .or  plaster,  instead  of  wainscot,  the  floors  of  stuc-^ 
CO,  or  of  six  square  tiles  painted  browti,  or  of  flag  stone^ 
or  of  marble ;  if  any  floors  were  of  wood>  it  was  of  oak 
-  wood>  which  is  not  so'  inflammable  as  pine«  Carpets 
prevent  the  coldness  of  stone  or  brick  floors  ofiending 
the  feet  in  winter>  and  the  noise  of  treading  on  such 
floors,  overhead,  is  less  inconvenient  than  on  boards^ 
The  stairs  too,  at  Paris,  are  either  stone  or  brick,  with 
only  a  wooden  edge. or  comer  for  the  step ;  so  that  on 
the  whole,  though  the  Parisians  commonly  bum  wood 
in  their  chimneys,  a  more  dangerous  kind  of  fuel  than 
that  used  here>  yet  their  houses  escape  extremely  well> 
as  th^re  is  little  in  a  room  that  can  be  consumed  by 
fire  except  the  furniture :  whereas  in  London,  perhaps 
scarcely  a  year  passes  in  which  half  a  million  of  pro« 
perty  and  many. lives  are  Hot  lost  by  this  destructive 
element.  Of  late,  indeed,  they  begin  here  to  leave  off 
wainscoting  their  rooms,  and  instead  of  it  cover  the 
walls  with  stucco,  often  formed  into  panneblike  waitis* 
cot,  which  being  painted,  is  very  strong  and  warm. 
Stone  staircases  too,  with  iron  rails,  grow  more  and 
more  into  fashion  here:  but  stone  steps  cannot,  in 
some  circumstances,  be  fixed;  and  there,  metbinks, 
oak  is  safer  than  pine ;  and  I  assure  you,  that  in  many 
genteel  houses  here,  both  old  and  new,  the  stairs  and 
floors  are  oak,  and  look  extremely  well.  Perhaps  solid 
oak  for  the  steps  would  be  still  safer  than  boards;  and 
•  VOL.  II.  y  two 
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two  Steps  might  be  cut  diagonally  out  of  one  piece. 
Excuse  my  talking  to  you  on  a  subject  with  which  you 
must  be  so  much  better  acquainted  than  I  am-  It  is 
partly  to  make  out  a  letter^  and  partly  in  hope^  thatj 
by  turning  your  attention  to  the  pointy  some  methods 
of  greater  security  in  our  future  building  may  be 
tiiought  of  and  promoted  by  you,  whose  judgment  I 
know  has  deservedly  great  weight  with  our  fellow-citi- 
zens. For  though  our  town  has  not  hitherto  suffered 
very  greatly  by  fire,  yet  I  am  apprehensive,  that  some 
time  or  other,  by  a  concurrence  of  unluckly  circum- 
stances, such  as  dry  weather,  hard  frost,  and  high 
winds,  a  fire  then  happening  may  suddenly  spread  far 
and  wide  over  our  cedar  roofs,  and  do  us  an  immense 
mischief.     I  am. 

Yours,  &c. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 


Paper  refemd  to  in  the  preceding  Letter. 

THE  carpentry  of  the  roof  being  formed  with  its 
proper  descents,  is,  in  the  first  place,  sheeted  or  cover- 
ed with  deals,  nailed  horizontally  upon  the  rafters,  after 
the  same  manner  as  when  intended  to  be  covered  with 
lead.  The  sheets  of  the  copper  for  this  covering  are 
two  feet  by  four,  and  for  covering  the  slopes  of  the 
roof  are  cast  so  thin,  as  to  weigh  eight  or  nine  pounds, 
and  for  covering  the  flats  or  gutters,  ten  or  eleven 
pounds  each,  or  about  one  pound,  or  a  pound  and  a 
quarter,  to  the  superficial  foot 

A  string  of  strong  cartridge  paper  (over-lapping  a 
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little  at  Us  joints)  is  regularly  tacked  down  upon  the 
sheeting,  under  the  copper  coverings  as  the  work  pro^ 
ceeds  from  eaves  to  ridge.  It  prevents  the  jingling 
sound  of  hail  or  rain  falling  upon  the  roof^  and  answers 
another  purpose  to  be  mentioned  by-and-by. 

In  order  to  shew  the  regular  process  of  laying  down 
the  roof,  we  must  begin  with  fastening  two  sheets  toge- 
ther  lengthwise.  The  edges  of  two  sheets  are  laid 
down  so  as  to  lap  or  cover  each  other  an  inch,  and  a 
slip  of  the  same  copper,  about  three  and  a  half  inches 
broad,  called  the  reeve,  is  introduced  between  them. 
Four  oblong  holes,  or  slits,  are  then  cut  or  punched 
through  the  whole,  and  they  are  fastened  or  riveted 
together  by  copper  nails,  with  small  round  shanks  and 
flat  heads.  Indents  are  then  cut  If  inch  deep  upon 
the  seam  at  top  and  bottom.  The  right  hand  sheet 
and  the  reeve  are  then  folded  back  to  the  left.  The 
reeve  is  then  folded  to  the  right,  and  the  sheets  being 
laid  on  the  roof  in  their  place,  it  is  nailed  down  to  the 
sheeting  with  flat^headed  short  copper  nails.  The 
right  hand  sheet  is  then  folded  over  the  reeve  to  the 
right,  and  the  whole  beat  down  flat  upon  the  cartridge 
paper  covering  the  sheeting,  and  thus  they  are  fastened 
and  laid  in  their  places,  by  nailing  down  the  reeve  only ; 
and  by  reason  of  the  oblong  holes  through  them  and 
the  reeve,  have  a  little  liberty  to  expand  or  contract 
with  the  heat  and  cold,  without  raising  themselves  up, 
from  the  sheeting,  or  tearing  themselves  or  the  fasten- 
ing to  pieces.  Two  other  sheets  are  then  fixed  toge- 
ther, according  to  the  first  and  second  operations  abo  v^^ 
and  their  seam,  with  the  reeve,  introduced  under  the 
upper  ends  of  the  seam  of  the  former,  so  as  to  cover 
down  about  two  inches  upon  the  upper  ends  of  the 
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fermer  sheets :  and  so  fer  the  cartridge  paper  is  allows 
ed  to  cover  the  two  first  sheets.  This  edge  of  the 
paper  is  dipped  in  oil,  or  in  turpentine,  so  ftr  before 
its  application,  and  thns  a  body  between  the  sheets  i» 
formed  impenetrable  to  wet,  and  the  reeve  belonging 
to  the  two  last  sheets  is  nailed  down  to  the  sheeting  as 
before^  end  the  left  hand  sheet  is  tnmed  down  to  the 
fight.  Four  sheets  are  now  laid  down^  with  the  seam 
or  joint  rising  to  the  ridge ;  and  thns  tbe  work  is  con- 
tinued, both  vertically  and  horizontally,  till  the  roof  be 
covered,  the  sides  and  ends-  of  each  sheet  bang  alter* 
nately  each  way,  undermost  and  uppennost* 

The  price  for  copper^  nails,  and  worionanship,  runs 
lit  about  eight  pounds  ten  shillings  per  hundred  weight, 
or  two  stullings  and  three-pence  per  foot,  superficial, 
exclusive  of  the  lappings;  and  about  two  shillings  and 
eight-pence  per  foot  upon  the  whole ;  which  is  rather 
above  half  as  much  more  as  the  price  of  domg  it  well 
witklead 


TO   PETEB   COLLINfiON,   SSfi.  AT   LONDON* 

3f0gical  Sqimrc  qf  Squarti. 
Sis, 

ACCORDING  to  your  request  I  notr  send  you  the 
arithmetical  curiosity,  of  which  this  is  the  history^ 

Being  one  day  in  the  country,  at  the  house  of  our 

*  common  friend,  the  late  learned  Mr.  Logan,  he  show* 

ed  me  a  folio  French  book  filled  with  magic  squaiesj^ 

wrote,  if  I  forget  not,  by  one  M.  Frenicle,  in  which 

Jiesaid  the  author  had  discovered  great  ingenut^  and 
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dexterity  in  the  management  of  numbers ;  and  thongh 
setreral  other  foreigners  had  distinguisbed  themselTet 
in  the  same  way^  he  did  not  recollect  that  any  one 
Eogliflhman  had  done  any  thing  of  the  kind  remarket 
hie. 

I  said^  it  was^  perhaps^  a  mark,  of  the  good  sense  of 
our  English  mathematicians^  that  they  would  not  spend 
their  time  in  things  that  were  merely  diffieiUimiga,  in* 
capable  of  any  useful  application.  He  answered^  that 
aaany  of  the  arithmetical  or  mathematical  questions^ 
publicly  proposed  and  answered  in  England,  were 
^ually  trilling  and  useless.  Perhaps  the  considering 
and  answering  such  questions,  I  replied,  may  not  be 
altogether  useless,  if  it  produces  by  practice  an  habitual 
readiness  and  exactness  in  mathematical  disquisitions^ 
which  readiness  may,  on  many  occasions,  be  of  real 
use.  In  the  same  way,  says  he,  may  the  making  of 
these  squares  be  of  use.  I  then  confessed  to  him,  that 
in  my  younger  days,  having  once  some  leisure  (which 
I  still  think  I  might  have  employed  more  usefuDy)  I 
liad  amused  myself  in  mAing  these  kind  of  magio 
squares,  and,  at  length,  had  acquired  such  a  knack  at 
it,  that  I  could  fill  the  cells  of  any  magic  square  of  rea-^ 
Bonable  size,  with  a  series  of  numbers  as  fast  as  I  could 
write  them,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  sums 
of  every  row,  horizontal,  perpendicular,  or  diagonal, 
should  be  equal ;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  these, 
which  I  looked  on  as  common  and  easy  things,  I  had 
imposed  on  myself  more  diffitHilt  tasks,  and  succeeded 
in  making  other  magic  squares,  with  a  variety  of  pro- 
perties, and  much  more  curious.  He  then  shewed  me 
several  in  tlie  same  book,  of  an  uncommon  and  more 
curious  kind^  but  as  I  thought  none  of  them  equal  to 
Y  3  som(* 
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8ome  I  remembered  to  have  made,  he  desired  me  to  let 
him  see  them ;  and  accordingly,  the  next  time  I  visited 
him,  I  carried  him  a  square  of  8,  which  I  fomid  among 
my  old  papers,  and  which  I  will  now  give  you^  with  an 
account  of  its  properties.    (See  Plate  XI.) 

The  properties  are, 

1.  That  every  strait  row  (horissontal  or  vertical)  of  S 
numbers  added  together  makes  £60,  and  half  each  row 
half  £60. 

£.  That  the  bent  row  of  8  numbers,  ascending  and 
descending  diagonally,  viz.  from  16  ascending  to  10, 
and  from  £3  descending  to  17  ;  and  every  one  of  its 
parallel  bent  rows  of  6  numbers  make  £60. — ^Also  the 
bent  row  from  52  descending  to  54,  and  from  43  as- 
cending to  45 ;  and  every  one  of  its  parallel  bent  rows 
of  8  numbers  make  £60. — ^Also  the  bent  row  from  45 
to  43,  descending  to  the  left,  and  from  £3  to  17,  de- 
scending to  the  right,  and  every  one  of  its  parallel  bent 
rows  of  8  numbers,  make  £60. — ^AIso  the  bent  row  from 
d£  to  54,  descending  to  the  rights  and  from  10  to  l6, 
descending  to  the  left,  and  every  one  of  its  parallel  bent 
rows  of  8  numbers  make  £60. — Also  the  parallel  bent 
rows  next  to  the  above-mentioned,  which  are  shorten^ 
ad  to  3  numbers  ascending,  an3  3  descending,  8cc.  at 
from  53  to  4  ascending,  and  from  £9  to  44  descending, 
make,  with  the  two  comer  numbers,  £60. — ^Also  the  £ 
numbers  14, 6 1  ascending,  and  36,  19  descending,  with 
the  lower  4  numbers  situated  like  them,  viz.  50,  1,  de- 
scending, and  3£,  47,  ascending,  make  £60.— And^ 
lastly,  the  4  comer  numbers,  with  the  4  middle  num- 
bers, make  £60. 

So  this  magical  square  seems  perfect  in  its  kind, 
^ut  these  are  not  all  its  properties ;  there  are  5  other 
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AnrioQs  onesj  which^  at  some  other  time^  1  wiU  explain 
to  you. 

'  Mr.  Logan  dien  shewed  me  an  old  arithmetical  book, 
in  qnarto,  wrote,  I  think,  by  one  Stifelius,  which  con- 
tained a  sqnare  of  16,  that  he  said  he  should  imagine 
mnst  have  been  a  work  of  great  labour ;  but  if  I  forget 
not,  it  had  only  the  common  properties  of  making  the 
same  sum,  viz.  2056,  in  every  row,  horizontal,  vertical, 
and  diagonaL  Not  willing  to  be  out-done  by  Mr. 
Stifelius,  even  in  the  size  of  my  square,  I  went  home, 
and  made,  that  evening,  the  following  magical  square 
of  16,  which,  besides  having  all  the  properties  of  the 
foregoing  square  of  8,  u  e.  it  would  make  the  2056  in 
all  the  same  rows  and  diagonals,  had  this  added,  that  a 
four-square  hole  being  cut  in  a  piece  of  paper  of  such  a 
size  as  to  take  in  and  show  through  it  just  16  of  the 
little  squares,  when  laid  on  the  greater  square,  the  sum 
of  the  16  numbers  so  appearing  through  the  hole^ 
wherever  it  was  placed  on  the  greater  square,  should 
likewise  make  2056.  This  I  sent  to  our  friend  the  next 
morning,  who,  after  some  days,  sent  it  back  in  a  letter 
with  these  words :  "  I  return  to  thee  thy  astonishing 
or  most  stupendous  piece  of  the  magical  square,  in 

^hich ^  but  the  compliment  is  too  extravagant, 

and  therefore,  for  his  sake,  as  well  as  my  own,  I  ought 
not  to  repeat  it.  Nor  is  it  necessary ;  for  I  make  no 
question  but  you  will  readily  allow  this  square  of  lO 
to  be  the  most  magically  magical  of  any  magic  square 
ever  made  by  any  magician.    (See  the  Plate.) 

I  did  not,  however,  end  with  squares,  but  composed 

*>also  a  magic  circle,  consisting  of  8  concentric  circles, 

and  8  radial  rows,  filled  with  a  series  of  numbers  from 

12  to  75  inclusive^  so  disposed  as  that  the  numbers  of 
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each  circle,  or  each  radial  row,  bebg  a^d^d  :to  tW 
central  number  12>  they  make  escactly  S60^  the  Aiim« 
ber  of  degrees  in  a  circle ;  and  this  ciide  had,  more^ 
over,  all  the  properties  of  the  aquase  of  8.  If  you  de* 
$ire  it,  I  will  send  it;  but  jit  present,  I  helie¥e,  yoa 
have  enough  oa  this  sulyect,    Iamj&c« 

B.  ¥RAHKWX. 


TO  THE   SAME. 

Magical  drck. 
Sib, 

I  AM  glad  the  perusal  of  the  magical  squai^es  affordU 
ed  you  any  amusement  1  now  send  you  the  ini^gioiil 
circle.    (See  PkteXlI.) 

Its  properties,  besides  those  mentioned  in  my  fonno^ 
are  these. 

Half  the  number  in  any  radial  row,  added  with  half 
the  central  number,  mnke  ISO,  equal  to  the  number  o£ 
degrees  in  a  semlHrircle* 

Also^alf  the  numbers  in  any  one  of  the  concentric 
circles,  taken  either  above  or  below  the  horizQqitB^  dou* 
ble  line,  with  half  the  central  i|iumber,make  180. 

And  if  any  four  adjoining  numbers,  atan^ng  nearly 
in  a  square,  be  taken  from  any  part,  and  addled  with 
half  the  central  number,  they  make  18Q. 

There  are,  moreover,  included  four  other  sets  of  cir« 
cuiar  spaces,  excentric  with  respect  to  the  first,  each  of 
tb^  sets  containing  five  spaces.  The  centres  of  the 
circles  that  bound  them,  are  at  A,  6,  C,  and  D.  Each 
^tf  for  the  more  easy  distinguishing  them  fn»n  the 

first* 
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first,  are  drawn  wiih  a  different  coloured  ink^  red^  blue;, 
green,  and  yellow.* 

These  sets  of  excentric  circulsif  spaces  intersect  thosa 
of  the  concentric,  and  s  each  other ;  aod  yet  the  num- 
bers  contained  in  each  of  the  twenty  excentric  spaces, 
taken  all  around,  make,  with  the  central  number,  the 
flame  sum  as  those  in  each  of  the'  8  concentric,  viz. 
S60.  The  halves^  also  of  those  drawn  from  the  centres 
A  and  C,  taken  above  or  below  the  double  horizontal 
line,  and  of  those  drawn  from  centres  B  and  D,  taken 
to  the  right  or  left  of  the  vertical  line,  do,  with  half  the 
central  number,  make  just  180. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  nnak* 
bers  but  what  belongs  at  least  to  two  of  the  differeqt 
circular  spaces ;  some  to  three,  some  to  four,  some  to 
five ;  and  yet  they  are  all  so  placed  as  never  to  break 
the  required  nnmber  360,  in  any  of  the  28  circular 
spaces  within  the  primitive  circle. 

These  interwoven  circles  make  so  perplexed  an  ap» 
pearance,  that  it  is  not  easy  for  the  eye  to  trace  every 
circle  of  numbers  one  would  examine^  through  all  the 
maze  of  circles  intersected  by  it ;  but  if  you  fix  one 
foot  of  the  compasses  in  either  of  the  centres,  and  ex« 
tend  the  other  to  any  number  in  the  circle  you  would 
examine  belonging  to  that  centre,  the  moving  foot  will 
point  the  others  out,  by  passing  round  over  all  the  num« 
bers  of  that  circle  successively « .  I  am,  8ic. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 


•  In  tbe  plite  tktj  are  distingaiilied  by  dailied  or  dotted  Iiaes«  as  dif- 
|iii«Ql  at  te  eogrmvw  oodd  well  make  tbem. 

V  TO 
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TO   THE   EEV.   PATHER    BECCARIA. 
Describing  a  new  musical  Instrument  composed  qf  Glass€T^ 

Rev.  Sib,  Londtm,  July  IS,  176S» 

1  ONCE  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon 
at  Turin^  but  as  that  is  not  now  Ukely  to  happen^  being 
just  about  returning  to  my  native  country,  America,  I 
sit  down  to  take  leave  of  you  (among  others  of  my  Eu- 
ropean friends  that  I  cannot  see)  by  writing. 

I  thank  you  for  the  honourable  mention  you  have  so 
frequently  made  of  me  in  your  letters  to  Mr.  CoIIinson 
and  others,  for  the  generous  defence  you  undertook  and 
executed  with  so  much  success,  of  my  electrical  opinions  ; 
and  for  the  valuable  present  you  have  made  me  of  your 
new  work,  from  which  I  have  received  great  informa- 
tion and  pleasure.  I  Vish  I  could  in  return  entertain 
you  with  any  thing  new  of  mine  on  that  subject;  but  I 
have  not  lately  pursued  it.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  one 
here  that  is  at  present  much  engaged  in  it. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  agreeable  to  you,  as  you 
Kve  in  a  musical  country,  to  have  an  account  of  the 
new  instiument  lately  added  here  to  the  great  number 
that  charming  science  was  before  possessed  of. — As  it 
is  an  instrument  that  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  Italian 
music,  especially  that  of  the  soft  and  plaintive  kind,  I 
will  endeavour  to  give  you  such  a  description  of  it,  and 
of  the  manner  of  constructing  it,  that  you  or  any  of 
your  friends,  may  be  enabled  to  imitate  it,  if  you  in- 
cline so  to  do,  without  being  at  the  expence  and  trou- 
ble of  the  many  experiments  I  have  made  in  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  it  lo  its  present  perfection. 
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You  hare  doubtless  beard  the  sweet  tone  thftt  in 
dimwa  from  a  drinking  glass^  by  passing  a  wet  finger 
round  its  brim.  One  Mr.  Puckeridge^  a  gentleman 
from  Ireland,  was  the  first  who  thought  of  playing 
tunes^  formed  of  these  tones.  He  collected  a  number  of 
glasses  of  diflferent  sisses>  fixed  them  near  each  other  on 
atable,  and  tuned  them  by  putting  into  them  water  more 
or  less,  as  each  note  required.  The  tones  were  brought 
out  by  passing  his  fingers  round  their  brims.-^-He  was 
unfortunately  burned  here,  with  hb  instrument,  in  a 
fire  which  consumed  the  house  he  lived  in.  Mr.  £• 
Delaval,  a  most  ingenious  member  of  our  Royal  Soci- 
ety, made  one  in  imitation  of  it,  with  a  better  choice 
and  form  of  glasses,  which  was  the  first  I  saw  or  heard. 
Being  charmed  with  the  sweetness  of  its  tones,  and  the 
music  he  produced  from  it,  I  wished  only  to  see  the 
glasses  disposed  in  a  more  convenient  form,  and  brought 
together  in  a  narrower  compass,  so  as  to  admit  of  a 
greater  number  of  tones,  and  all  within  reach  of  hand 
to  a  person  sitting  before  the  instrument,  which  I  ac- 
complished, after  various  intermediate  trials,  and  less 
commodious  forms,  both  of  glasses  and  construction, 
in  the  following  manner. 

*l  The  glasses  are  blown  as  near 
.  as  possible  in  the  form  of  hemis- 
pheres, having  each  an  open  neck 
or  socket  in  the  middle.  The 
thickness  of  the  glass  near  the 
brim  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  or 
hardly  quite  so  much,  but  thicker 
as  it  conies  nearer  the  neck,  which 
\n  the  largest  glasses  is  about  an  inch  deep,  and  an 
inch  and  haU*  w  ide  within,  these  dimensions  lessening 
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Aft  the  glasseti  diemsekes  dimmiBh  in  me,  ^except  timt 
tiie  neck  of  the  smallest  ought  not  to  he  shorter  iima 
half  an  uichrf--*The  largest  glass  is  nine  indKs  diameter^ 
and  the  smallest  three  niches.    Between  these  threenie 
twenty-three  difiierent  siees,  differing  Irom  ench  other  m 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.^— To  make  a  sin^  in* 
•tnunent  there  should  be  at  least  six  glasses  blown  ^kT 
each  size;  and  out  of  this  number  one  jMy  probaUy 
|>ick  thirty-^eren  glasses  (which  are  saffioieot  for  three 
octaves  withall  the  semilones)  that  will  be  each  eitber 
the  note  one  wants]  or  a  little  sharper  than  that  note, 
and  all  fitting  so  well  into  each  other  as  to  taper  pret^ 
yegnlarly  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,    it  is  tnie 
there  are  not  thirtj-^even  sizes,  but  it  often  happens 
that  two  of  the  same  size  differ  a  note  or  half  note  in 
lone,  by  reason  of  a  difference  in  thickness,  and  these 
may  be  placed  one  in  the  other  without  sensibly  hurt^ 
ing  the  regulari^  of  the  taper  form*^ 

The  glasses  being  chosen^  and  eveiy  one  nuurked 
with  a  diamond  the  note  yon  intend  it  for,  they  are  to 
be  tuned  by  diminishing  the  thickness  of  those  thai  ace 
too  sharp.  This  is  done  by  grinding  them  round  fixmi 
the  neck  towards  the  brim,  the  breadth  of  one  or  two 
inches^  as  may  be  required ;  often  trying  ^the  glass  hj  a 
well  tuned  barpsichOTd,  comparing  the  tone  drawn  from 
the  glass  by  your  finger>  with  the  note  you  want,  as 
mounded  by  that  string  of  the  harpsichord.  When 
you  come  nearer  the  matter,  be  careful  to  wipe  the  glass 
dean  and  dry  before  each  trial,  because  the  tone  is 
something  flatter  when  the  glass  is  wet,  than  it  will  be 
when  diy ; — and  grinding  a  very  little  between  each 
trial,  you  will  thereby  tune  to  great  exactness.  The 
more  core  is  necessary  in  this,  because  if  yon  go  bebw 
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^nrieqtfmcd  Ume,  there  is- no  shmxieiiifig  it  agaia  bm 
by  grinding  somewhat  off  the  brinij  which  wiU  after* 
wank  require  polidiing^  and  thus  increase  the  tronblctf 

The  ^asaes  being  thus  timedj  yon  aio  to  be  piovidedk 
widi  a  case  for  thenij  and  a  spindie  on  which  they  ara 
€0  be  fixed.  My  oa«e  is  aboni  three  feet  long,  eleven 
aches  eveiy  way  wide  within  at  the  biggest  end^  and 
five  in^&esat  the  smallest  end ;  for  it  tapers  all  the  way^ 
to  adapt  it  better  to  the  conical  figure  of  the  set  <tf 
glasses.  Thii^  case  opens  in  the  middle  of  its  height^ 
and  the  npper  part  tarns  up  by  hinges  fixed  behind. 
The  ^ndle^  which  is  of  hard  iron^  lies  horizontally 
fi«>m  end  to  end  of  the  box  within^  exactly  'm  the  mid« 
die,  and  is  made  to  turn  on  brass  gudgeons  at  eadi  end« 
It  is  itMind,  an  inch  diameter  at  the  thickest  end,  and 
tapering  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  smaUesL-^A 
square  shank  conies  from  its  thickest  end  through  the 
box*,  on  which  shank  a  wheel  is  fixed  by  a  screw.  This 
wheel  serves  aa  a  fiy  to  make  the  motion  equable,  when 
the.  spuidle,  with  the  glasses,  is  turned  by  the  foot  like  a 
spinning-wheel.  My  wheel  is  of  mahogany,  eighteen 
inches'  diameter,  and  pretty  thick,  so  as  to  conceal  near 
its.circDmferenee  about  ^Ib  of  lead.-^An  ivory  pin  is 
fixed  in  the  face  of  this  wheel,  and  about  four  inches 
from  the  axis.  Over  the  neck  of  this  pin  is  put  the 
loop  of  the  string  that  comes  up  from  the  moveable 
step  to  give  it  motion.  The  case  stands  on  a  neat 
frame  with  four  legs. 

To  fix  the  glasses  on  the  spindle,  a  cork  is  first  to  be 
fitted  in  each  neck  pretty  tight,  and  projecting  a  little 
without  the  neck,.that  the  neck  of  one  may  not  touch 
the  inside  of  another  when  put  together,  for  that  woui4 
wake  a  janrin^.— These  corks  are  to  be  perforated  with 
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lK>le8  of  different  diameters^  so  as  to  suit  that  part  of 
the  spindle  on  which  they  are  to  be  fixed.  When  a 
glass  is  put  OD^  by  holditig  it  stiffly  between  both  hands* 
while  another  turns  the  spindle^  it  may  be  gradually 
brought  to  its  place.  But  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
hole  be  not  too  small^  lest  in  forcing  it  up  the  neck 
should  split;  nor  too  large^  lest  the  glass  not  being 
firmly  fixed  should  turn  or  move  on  the  spindle^  so  as 
to  touch  and  jar  against  its  neighbouring  glass.  The 
glasses  thus  are  placed  one  in  another,  the  largest  on 
the  biggest  end  of  the  spindle  which  is  to  the  left  hand ; 
the  neck  of  this  glass  is  towards  the  wheel,  and  the  next 
goes  into  it  in  the  same  position,  only  about  an  inch  of 
its  brim  appearmg  beyond  the  brim  of  the  first;  thu» 
proceeding,  every  glass  when  fixed  shews  about  an  inch 
of  its  brim  (or  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  or  half  an 
inch,  as  they  grow  smaller)  beyond  the  brim  of  the  glass 
that  contains  it;  and  it  is  from  these  exposed  parts  of 
each  glass  that  the  tone  is  drawn,  by  laying  a  finger 
upon  one  of  them  as  the  spindle  and  glasses  turn 
xound. 

My  largest  glass  is  G,  a  little  below  the  reach  of  a* 
common  voice,  and  my  highest  G,  including  three 
compleat  octaves. — ^To  distinguish  the  glasses  the  more 
readily  to  the  eye,  I  have  painted  the  apparent  parts  of 
the  glasses  within  side,  every  sanitone  white,  and  the 
other  notes  of  the  octave  with  the  seven  prismatic  co- 
lours, viz.  C,  red ;  D,  orange ;  E,  yellow ;  F,  green ;  G, 
blue;  A,  indigo;  B,  purple;  and  C,  red  again; — so 
that  glasses  of  the  same  colour  (the  white  excepted)  are 
always  octaves  to  each  other. 

This  instrument  is  played  upon,  by  sitting  before  the 

middle  of  the  set  of  glasses  as  before  the  keys  of  a  harp- 
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tichordj  toxning  them  with  the  foot^  and  wetting  them 
DOW  and  then  with  a  spunge  and  dean  water,  llie  fin- 
gers should  be  fimt  a  little  soaked  in  water,  and  quite 
free  from  all  greasiness;  a  little  fine  chalk  upon  them 
is  sometimes  useful,  to  make  them  catch  the  glass  and 
bring  out  the  tone  more  readily.  Both  hands  are  used, 
bj  which  meaQs  dififerent  parts  are  played  together.—- 
Observe,  that  the  tones  are  best  drawn  out  when  the 
glasses  tain  from  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  not  when  they 
turn  to  them. 

The  advantages  of  this  instrument  are,  that  its  tones 
are  incomparably  sweet  beyond  those  of  any  other;  that 
they  m^y  be  swelled  and  sofitened  at  pleasure  by 
stronger  or  weaker  pressures  of  the  finger,  and  conti* 
Dued  to  any  length;  and  that  the  instrument,  being 
once  well  tuned,  never  again  wants  tuning. 

In  honour  of  your  musical  language,  I  have  borrowed 
from  it  the  name  of  this  instrument^  calling  it  the 
Armonica. 

With  great  esteem  and  respect,  I  am,  &c. 

B.  FRANKLIN 


TO    A    PBIEND*. 

tUspecting  the  best  Medium  for  eomceying  Sound. 
Dear  Sir,  Jtify  20,  1762. 

I  HAVE  perused  your  paper  on  sound,  and  would 
freely  mention  to  you,  as  you  desire  it,  every  thing  tliat 


•  Mr.  OliTer  NeaTe.    Editor. 
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appeared  to  me  to  need  correction :— Bat  nothing  of 
thatt  kind  occurs  to  mej  nnless  it  be^  where  yon  speak 
of  the  air  as  "  the  best  medium  for  conveying  soand.* 
Perhaps  this  is  speaking  rather  too  positively^  if  there 
be,  as  I  think  there  are,  some  other  medinms  that  will 
convey  it  farther  and  more  readily .-^It  is  a  well-known 
experiment,  that  the  scratching  of  a  pin  at  one  end  of 
a  long  piece  of  timber,  may  be  heard  by  an  ear  applied 
near  the  other  end,  though  it  could  not  be  heard  at  the 
same  distance  through  the  air.— And  two  -stones  being 
itruck  smartly  together  under  water,  the  stroke  may- be 
Jveard  at  a  greater  distance  by  an  ear  also  placed  under 
water,  than  it  can  be  heard  through  the  air.  I  think  I 
have  heard  it  near  a  mile ;  how  much  farther  it  may  be 
heard  I  know  not;  but  suppose  a  great  deal  farther,  be* 
cause  the  sound  did  not  seem  faint,  as  if  at  a  distance, 
Bke  distant  sounds  through  air,  but  smart  and  strong, 
and  as  if  present  just  at  the  ear.— I  widh  you  would  re^ 
peat  these  experiments  now  you  are  upon  the  subject, 
and  add  your  own  observations.— And  if  yon  were  to 
repeat,  with  your  naturally  exact  attention  and  obser- 
vation, the  common  experiment  of  the  bell  in  the  ex- 
hausted receiver,  possibly  something  new  may  occur  to 
you,  in  considering, 

1.  Whether  the  experiment  is  not  ambiguous;  t.  e* 
whether  the  gradual  exhausting  of  the  air,  as  it  creates 
an  increasing  difference  of  pressure  on  the  outside,  may 
not  occasion  in  the  gloss  a  difficulty  of  vibrating,  that, 
renders  it  less  fit  to  communicate  to  tbe  air  without, 
the  vibrations  that  strike  it  from  within ;  and  tl^  dimi- 
nution of  the  sound  arise  from  this  cause,  rather  than 
from  the  diminution  of  tbe  air  ? 

£.  Whether,  as  the  particles  of  air  themselves  are  a| 
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a  distance  from  each  other>  there  must  not  be  some  me- 
dium between  them,  proper  for  conveying  soimd^  auice 
otherwise  it  would  stop  at  the  first  particle  i 

3.  Whether  the  great  difference  we  experience  in 
hearing  sounds  at  a  distance,  when  the  wind  blows  to- 
wards us  from  the  sonorous  body,  or  towards  that  from 
US,  can  be  well  accounted  for  by  adding  to  or  substract- 
ing  from  the  swiftness  of  sound,  the  degree  of  swift- 
ness that  is  in  the  wind  at  the  time  ?  The  latter  is  so 
small  in  proportion,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  could  scarce 
produce  any  sensible  effect,  and  yet  the  difference  is 
^^7  great.  Does  not  this  give  some  hint,  as  if  there 
might  be  a  subtle  fluid,  the  conductor  of  sound,  which 
moves  at  different  times  in  different  directions  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  whose  motion  may  perhaps  be 
much  swifter  than  that  of  the  air  in  our  strongest  winds ; 
iand  that  in  passing  through  air,  it  may  communicate 
that  motion  to  the  air  which  we  call  wind,  though  a  mo- 
tion in  no  degree  so  swift  as  its  own? 

4.  It  is  somewhere  related,  that  a  pistol  fired  on  the 
top  of  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  made  a  noise  like 
thunder  in  the  valleys  below.  Perhaps  this  fact  is 
not  exactly  related :  but  if  it  is^  would  not  one  imagine 
from  it,  that  the  rarer  the  air,  the  greater  sound  might 
be  produced  in  it  from  the  same  cause  i 

5.  Those  balls  of  fire  which  are  sometimes  seen  par- 
sing over  a  country,  computed  by  philosophers  to  be 
often  thirty  miles  high  at  least,  sometimes  burst  at  that 
height;  the  air  must  be  exceeding  rare  there,  and  yet 
the  explosion  produces  a  sound  that  is  heard  at  that 
distance,  and  for  seventy  miles  round  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  so  violent  too  as  to  shake  buildings^  and  give 
an  apprehension  of  an  earthquake.   Does  not  this  look 
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te  if  a  rare  atmosphere^  almost  a  vacuus^  was  no  bad 
conductor  of  souud? 

I  have  not  made  up  my  own  mind  on  these  points, 
and  only  mention  them  for  your  consideratiou^  knowing^ 
tliat  every  subject  is  the  better  for  your  handling  it. 

With  the  greatest  esteem,  I  am,  &c. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 


TO    LOUD    KAIMS^   AT   EniNBUBGH. 
On  the  Harmom/  and  Melody  qfike  old  Scotch  Tuna, 

June  2,  1765. 

♦  *  *  IN  my  passage  to  America  I  read  your  excel- 
lent work,  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  in  which  I  found 
great  entertainment.  I  only  wished  you  had  exainined 
more  fully  the  subject  of  music,  and  demonstrated  that 
the  pleasure  artists  feel  in  hearing  much  of  that  com- 
posed in  the  modern  taste,  is  not  the  natural  pleasure 
arising  from  melody  or  harmony  of  sounds,  but  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  pleasure  we  feel  on  seeing  die  sur- 
prising feats  of  tumblers  and  rope-dancers,  who  execute 
difficult  things.  For  my  part  I  take  this  to  be  really 
the  case,  and  suppose  it  the  reason  why  those  who  are* 
unpractised  in  music,  and  thei-efore  unacquainted  with 
those  difficulties,  have  little  or  no  pleasure  in  hearing 
this  music.  Many  pieces  of  it  are  mere  compositions 
of  tricks.  I  have  sometimes,  at  a  concert,  attended  by 
a  common  audience,  placed  myself  so  as  to  see  all  their 
faces,  and  observed  no  signs  of  pleasure  in  them  during 
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the  performaoce  of  a  great  part  that  was  admired  by 
ike  performers  themselves;  while  a  plain  old  Scotch 
tane^  which  they  disdained^  and  could  scarcely  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  play,  gave  manifest  and  general  delight. 
Give  me  leave,  on  this  occasion,  to  extend  a  little  the 
sense  of  your  position,  that  '*  melody  and  harmony 
are  separately  agreeable,  and  in  union  delightful,"  and 
to  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  reason  why  the  Scotch 
tunes  have  lived  so  long,  and  will  probably  live  for  ever 
(if  they  escape  being  stifled  in  modem  affected  orna- 
ment) is  merely  this,  that  they  are  really  compositions 
of  melody  and  harmony  united,  or  rather  that  their  me- 
lody is  harmony.  I  mean  the  simple  tunes  sung  by  a 
single  voice.  As  this  will  appear  paradoxical,  I  must 
explain  my  meaning.  In  common  acceptation,  indeed, 
only  ffli  agreeable  succmon  of  sounds  is  called  melody, 
and  only  the  cthcxistence  of  agreeable  sounds,  harmony. 
But  since  the  memory  is  capable  of  retaining  for  some 
moments  a  perfect  idea  of  the  pitch  of  a  past  sound,  so 
as  to  compare  with  it  the  pitch  of  a  succeeding  sound, 
and  judge  tndjr  of  their  i^reement  or  disagreement, 
there  may  and  does  arise  irom  thence  a  sense  of  har- 
mony between  the  present  and  past  sounds,  equally 
pleasing  with  that  betwen  two  present  sounds.  Now 
the  construction  of  the  old  Scotch  tunes  is  this,  that 
almost  every  succeeding  emphatical  note  is  a  third,  a 
fifth,  an  octave,  or  in  short  some  note  that  is  in  concord 
with  the  preceding  note.  Tliirds  are  chiefly  used, 
which  are  very  pleasing  concords.  I  use  the  word  em- 
phatical to  distinguish  those  notes  which  have  a  stress 
laid  on  them  in  singing  the  tune,  from  the  lighter  con- 
necting notes,  that  serve  merely,  like  grammar  articles 
in  oomiBon  speech,  to  tack  the  whole  together. 
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That  we  have  a  most  perfect  idea  of  a  sound  jast 
past,  I  might  appeal  to  all  acquainted  with  musical  who 
know  how  easy  it  is  to  repeat  a  sound  in  the  same  pitch 
with  one  just  heard.  In  tuning  an  instrument,  a  good 
ear  can  as  easily  determine  that  two  strings  are  in  uni- 
son by  sounding  them  separately,  as  by  sounding  them 
together ;  their  disagreement  is  also  as  easily,  I  believe 
I  may  say  more  easily  and  better  distinguished,  when 
sounded  separately ;  for  when  sounded  together,  though 
you  know  by  the  beating  that  one  is  higher  than  the 
other,  you  cannot  tell  which  it  is.  I  have  ascribed  to 
memory  the  ability  of  comparing  the  pitch  of  a  present 
tone  with  that  of  one  past.  But  if  there  should  be,  as 
possibly  there  may  be,  something  in  the  ear,  similar  to 
what  we  find  in  the  eye,  that  ability  would  not  be  en- 
tirely owing  to  memory.  Possibly  the  vibrations  given 
to  the  auditory  nerves  by  a  particular  sound  may  actu- 
ally continue  some  time  after  the  cause  of  those  vibra- 
tions is  past,  and  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  a 
subsequent  sound  become  by  comparison  with  them 
more  discernible.  For  the  impression  made  on  the  vi- 
sual nerves  by  a  luminous  object  will  continue  for  twenty 
or  thirty  seconds.  Sitting  in  a  room,  look  earnestly  at 
the  middle  of  a  window  a  little  while  when  the  day  is 
bright,  and  then  shut  your  eyes;  the  figure  of  the  win- 
dow will  still  lemain  in  the  eye,  and  so  distinct  that  you 
may  count  the  panes.  A  remarkable  circumstance  at- 
tending this  experiment,  is,  that  the  impression  of  forms 
is  better  retained  than  that  of  colours ;  for  after  the 
eyes  are  shut,  when  you  first  discern  the  image  of  the 
window,  the  panes  appear  dark,  and  the  cross  bars  of 
the  sashes,  with  the  window  frames  and  walls,  appear 
white  or  bright ;  but  if  you  still  add  to  the  darkness  in 
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the  eyes  by  covering  them  with  your  hand,  the  reverse 
instantly  takes  place,  the  panes  appear  luminous  and  the 
cross  bars  dark.  And  by  removing  the  hand  they  are 
again  reversed.  This  I  know  not  how  to  account  for. — 
Nor  for  the  following ;  that  after  looking  long  through 
green  spectacles,  the  white  paper  of  a  book  will  on  first 
taking  them  off  appear  to  have  a  blush  of  red;  and  after 
long  looking  through  red  glasses,  a  greenish  cast;  this 
seems  to  intimate  a  relation  between  green  and  red  not 
yet  explained.  Farther,  wh^n  we  consider  by  whom 
these  ancient  tunes  were  composed,  and  how  they  were 
first  performed,  we  shall  see  that  such  harmonica!  suqces- 
sions  of  sounds  was  natural  and  even  necessary  in  their 
construction.  They  were  composed  by  the  minstrels  of 
those  days  to  be  played  on  the  harp  accompanied  by  the 
voice.  The  harp  was  strung  with  wire,  which  gives  a 
sound  of  long  continuance,  and  had  no  contrivance  like 
that  in  the  modem  harpsichord,  by  which  the  sound  of 
the  preceding  could  be  stopt,  the  moment  a  succeeding 
note  began.  To  avoid  actual  discord,  it  was  therefore 
necessary  that  the  succeeding  emphatic  note  should  be 
a  chord  with  the  preceding,  as  their  sounds  must  exist 
at  the  same  time.  Hence  arose  that  beauty  in  those 
tunes  that  has  so  long  pleased,  and  will  please  for  ever, 
though  men  scarce  know  why.  That  they  were  origi- 
nally composed  for  the  harp,  and  of  the  most  simple 
kind,  I  mean  a  harp  without  any  half  notes  but  those 
in  the  natural  scale,  and  with  no  more  than  two  octaves 
of  strings,  from  C  to  C,  I  conjecture  from  another  cir- 
cumstance, which  is,  that  not  one  of  those  tunes,  really 
ancient,  has  a  single  artificial  half  note  in  it,  and  that 
in  tunes  where  it  was  most  convenient  for  the  voice  to 
use  the  middle  notes  of  the  harp,  and  place  the  key  in 
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F,  there  the  B,  which  if  used  should  he  a  B  flat,  is  al- 
ways omitted,  hy  passing  over  it  with  a  third.  The 
connoisseurs  in  modem  music  will  say,  I  have  no  taste^ 
hut  I  cannot  help  adding,  that  I  helieve  our  ancestors, 
in  hearing  a  good  song,  distinctly  articulated,  sung  to 
one  of  those  tunes,  and  accompanied  by  the  harp,  felt 
more  real  pleasure  than  is  communicated  by  the  gene* 
rality  of  modem  operas,  exclusive  of  that  arising  from 
the  scenery  and  dancing.  Most  tunes  of  late  composi* 
tion,  not  having  this  natural  harmony  united  with  tlieir 
melody,  have  recourse  to  the  artificial  harmony  of  a 
bass,  and  other  accompanying  parts.*    This  support, 

in 

•  The  celebrated  Rousseau  in  bis  Dictionnaire  de  Musiqoe,  printed 
1768,  appears  to  have  similar  sentiments  of  oar  modem  harmonjj  vis. 

"  M.  Ramean  pretend  que  les  dessusd*une  certaine  simplicity  saggerent 
naturellement  lour  basse,  &  qa'an  homme  ayant  I'oreille  juste  &  non 
«xerc6e>  entonnera  naturellement  cette  basset  C'est-U  un  pr6jog6  de 
musicien,  dementi  par  toute  experience.  Non  seulement  celui  qui  n'anra 
jamais  entendu  ni  basse  ni  harmonie,  ne  trouvera,  de  lui-mlinie,  ni  cette 
harraonie  ni  cette  basse ;  ma  is  el  les  lai  d^plairont  si  on  les  lui  fait  entendre* 
&  il  airoera  beaucoup  micux  le  simple  unisson. 

Quand  on  songe  que,  de  tons  les  peaples  de  la  terre,  qui  'toas  onf  ane 
Busique  &  un  chant,  les  £urop6ens  sont  les  seuls  qui  aient  nne  harmonie 
des  accords,  &  qui  trouvent  ce  melange  agreable  ;  quand  on  souge  que  lo 
iDonde  a  dur6  tant  de  siecles^  sans  que,  de  tuutes  les  nations  qui  ont  cul- 
tiT^  les  beaux  arts,  ancune  ait  connu  cette  harmonie  -,  qu'aucun  animal, 
4]u'aucan  oisean,  qu'aucun  ^tre  dans  la  nature  ne  produit  d'autre  accord 
que  Tunisson,  ni  d'autrc  musique  que  la  m^Iodie ;  que  les  langues  orient* 
•lesy  si  sonores,  si  musicales ;  que  les  oreilles  Grecques,  si  d^licates,  si 
aensibles,  exerc^esavec  tant  d*art,  n'ont  jamais  guide  ces  peuples  volup- 
toeux  &  passionn^s  %ers  notre  iiarmonie  ;  que,  sans  ellc,  leur  musique 
•roits  des  effets  si  prodigieux :  qu*avec  elle  la  n6tre  en  a  de  si  foibles  . 
qn'enfin  il  ^toit  r^err6  i  des  peuples  du  Nord,.dont  lesorganes  durs& 
grossiers  sont  plus  touches  de  T^clat  &  du  bruit  des  voix«  que  de  la  dou- 
ceur des  accens,  &  de  la  melodic  des  inflexions,  de  faire  cette  grande  df- 
couverte^  &  de  la  donuer  pour  principe^a  toutes  les  regies  de  Tart;  quand, 
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in  vtkj  opinion,  the  old  tunes  do  not  need,  and  are  ra;- 
tber  confused  than  aided  by  it.  Whoever  has  heard 
James  Oswald  play  them  on  his  violoncello, 'will  be  less 
inclined  to  dispute  this  with  me.  I  have  more  than 
once  «een  tears  of  pleasure  in  the  eyes  of  his  auditors ; 
and  yet,  I  think,  even  his  playing  those  tunes  would 
please  more,  if  he  gave  them  less  modern  ornament. 

I  am,  8cc. 

B.iHANKLlN. 


TO   MB.   PETER   FEAN&LIN,  NEWPORT,   NEW 
ENGLAND. 

On  the  Drfectt  qf  Modem  Music, 

LNo  date.] 

Dear  Brother, 
•  •  #  «  J  LIKE  your  ballad,  and  think  it  well  adapt- 
ed for  your  purpose  of  discountenancing  expensive  fop- 
pery, and  encouraging  indtrstry  and  frugality.  If  you 
can  get  it  generally  sung  in  your  country,  it  may  pro- 
bably have  a  good  deal  of  the  effect  you  hope  and  ex- 
pect from  it.  But  as  you  aimed  at  making  it  general,  I 
wonder  you  chose  so  uncommon  a  measure  in  poetry, 
that  none  of  the  tunes  in  common  use  will  suit  it.  Had 
you  fitted  it  to  an  old  one,  well  known,  it  must  have 
spread  much  faster  than  I  doubt  it  will  do  from  the 

dis-jc,  on  faitaltention  a  toutcela,  il  est  bien  difficile  de  ne  paa  abupfonncr 
que  tOQte  notr^  barmonie  n'est  qn'une  invention  gothiqae  &  barliare,  dont 
00Q9  ne  nous  fnsstons  jamais  arises,  si  nous  fussions  M  pins  sensibles  anx 
Tlritibla  beftut6s  de  V^xx,  &  a  la  musique  vraiment  oatoreUe," ' 
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best  new  tune  we  can  get  composed  for  it.  I  thinic 
too^  that  if  you  had  given  it  to  some  couotxy  girl  in  the 
heart  of  the  Massachusets^  who  has  never  heard  any 
other  than  psalm  tunes,  or  Chevy  Chace,  the  Children  m 
the  Wood,  the  Spanish  Lady,  and  such  old  simple  dit* 
ties,  but  has  naturally  a  good  ear,  she  might  more  pro- 
bably have  made  a  pleasing  popular  tune  for  you,  than 
any  of  our  masters  here,  and  more  proper  for  your  pur- 
pose, which  would  best  be  answered,  if  every  word 
could  as  it  is  sung  be  understood  by  all  that  hear  it,  and 
if  the  emphasis  you  intend  for  particular  words  could 
be  given  by  the  singer  as  wdl  as  by  the  reader ;  much 
of  the  force  and  impression  of  the  song  depending  on 
those  circumstances.  I  will  however  get  it  as  well 
done  for  you  as  I  can. 

Do  not  imagine  that  I  mean  to  depreciate  the  skill 
of  our  composers  of  music  here ;  they  are  admirable  at 
pleasing  practised  ears,  and  know  how  to  delight  one 
another;  but,  in  composing  for  songs,  the  reigning 
taste  seems  to  be  quite  out  of  nature,  or  rather  the  re- 
verse ol  nature,  and  yet  like  a  torrent,  hurries  them  all 
kway  with  it ;  one  or  two  perhaps  only  excepted. 

You,  in  the  spirit  of  some  ancient  legislators,  would 
influence  the  manners  of  your  country  by  the  united 
powers  of  poetry  and  music.  By  what  I  can  learn  of 
their  songs,  the  music  was  simple,  conformed  itself  to 
the  usual  pronunciation  of  words,  as  to  measure,  ca- 
dence or  emphasis,  &c.  never  disguised  and  confounded 
the  language  by  making  a  long  syllable  short,  or  a 
short  one  long  when  sung ;  their  singing  was  only  a 
more  pleasing,  because  a  melodious  manner  of  speak- 
ing ;  it  was  capable  of  all  the  graces  of  prose  onuory, 
while  it  added  the  pleasure  of  harmony.    A  modem 
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8oi\g,  on  the  contrary^  nqglects  all  the  proprieties  .and 
beauties  of  cotnmon  speech^  and  in  their  place  intro- 
dnces  its  iUfecU  and  absurdities  as  so  many  graces.  I 
am  afraid  you  will  hardly  take  my  word  for  this^  and 
thei^fore  I  roust  endeavour  to  support  it  by  proof. 
Here  is  the  first  song  I  lay  my  hand  on.  It  happens 
to  be  a  composition  of  one  of  our  greatest  masters^  the 
«ver-femous  Handel.  It  is  not  one  of  his  juvenile  per- 
fonnances^  before  his  taste  could  be  improved  and 
formed :  it  appeared  when  his  reputation  was  at  the 
highest^  is  greatly  admired  by  all  his  admirers,  and  is 
really  excellent  in  its  kind.  It  is  called,  *'The  addi- 
tional favourite  song  in  Judas  Maccabeus."  Now  I 
reckon  among  the  defects  and  improprieties  of  com- 
mon speech,  the  following,  viz. 

1.  Wrong  placing  the  accent  or  emphasis,  by  laying  it 
OB  words  of  no  importance,  or  on  wrong  syllables. 

ft.  Drawling ;  or  extending  the  sound  of  words  or 
syllables  beyond  their  natural  length. 

3.  Stuttering;  or  making  many  syllables  of  one.     ^ 

4.  Unintelligibleness;  the  result  of  the  three  foregoing 
united. 

5.  Tautology;  and 

6.  Screaming,  without  cause.     • 

Tot  the  wrong  placing  of  the  accent,  or  emphasis,  see 
it  on  the  word  their  instead  of  being  on  the  word  vanu 


with         thdr      rain      my    -    »^e     -     rioai        Art 

And 
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And  on  the  w^dffom,  and  the  wrofig  syiUibk  /tAr. 


God  Uhe    wisdom 


For  the  drawling^  see  the  last  syllable  of  the  word 
^paunded^ 


^ 


Kor  can      heal  tlie        woanded       heat 

And  in  the  syllable  iris,  and  the  wordyrowi,  and  sylla- 
He  tore 


M  mil  iiifji 


5o«« 


God-like      icisdoia        from    a 

For  the  stuttering,  see  the  words  neVr  relieve,  in 


Ma  -  gick     charms  can      ne'er        re    -    Keve    you 

Here  are  four  syllables  made  of  one,  and  eight  of  three ; 
but  this  is  moderate.  I  have  seen  in  another  sopg  that 
I  cannot  now  find,  seventeen  syllables  made  of  three, 
and  sixteen  of  one:  the  latter  I  remember  was  the 

word 
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irord  ckarms;  viz.  cha,  a,  a^  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,,  a,  a, 
m,  a,  arm$.    Stammering  with  a  witness ! 

For  the  unintelligibleness',  give  this  whole  song  to 
any  taught  singer,  and  let  her  sing  it  to  any  company 
that  have  never  heard  it ;  you  ^hall  find  they  will  not 
understtod  tftree  words  in  ten.  It  is  therefore,  that  at 
the  oratorios  and  operas  one  sees  with  books  in  their 
fat^ds  all  those  who  desire  to  understand  what  they 
hear  sung  by  even  our  best  performers. 

For  the  tautology ;  you  have,  with  their  vain  myste- 
rious art,  twice  repeated ;  magic  charms  can  nier  relieve 
ymi,  three  times.  Nor  can  heal  the  z&ounded  heart,  thre^ 
times.  .  Godlike  wisdom  from  above,  twice ;  and,  this 
alone  can  deceive  you,  two  or  three  times.  But  this  is 
reasonable  when  compared  with  /Ae  Monger  Polyphtme, 
the  Monster  Polypheme,  a  hundred  times  over  and  over, 
in  his  admired  Acis  and  Galatea. 

As  to  the  screaming ;  perhaps  I  cannot  find  a  fair  in- 
stance in  this  song ;  but  whoever  has  frequented  our 
operas  will  remember  many.  And  yet  here  methinks 
the  words  no  and  e^er,  when  sung  to  these  notes,  have 
a  Httle  of  the  air  of  srceaming,  and  would  actually  be 
screamed  by  some  singers. 


tSo  magic  cbarms    caa    eVr    re 


licve 


you. 


I  send  you  inclosed  the  song  with  its  music  at  length. 

Read  the  words  without  the  repetitions.     Observe  how 

few  they  are,  and  what  a  shower  of  notes  attend  them : 

you  will  then  perhaps  be  inclined  tonhink  with  me, 

6  that 
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that  though  the  words  might  be  the  principal  part  of  an 
ancient  song^  they  are  of  small  importance  in  a  modem 
one ;  they  are  in  short  only  a  pretence  for  tinging. 

I  am>  as  ever^ 

Your  affectionate  brother^ 

B.  FRANKLIN, 

P.  S.  I  might  have  mentioned  inariicuhtion  among 
the  defects  in  common  speech  that  are  assumed  as 
beauties  in  modern  singing.  But  as  that  seems  more 
the  fault  of  the  singer  than  of  the  composer^  I  omitted 
it  in  what  related  merely  to  the  composition.  The  fine 
singer  in  the  present  mode,  stifles,  all  the  hard  conso- 
nants, and  polishes  away  all  the  rougher  parts  of  words 
that  serve  to  distinguish  them  one  from  another ;  so 
that  you  hear  nothing  but  an  admirable  pipe,  and  un- 
derstand no  more  of  the  song,  than  you  would  from  its 
tune  played  on  any  other  instrument.  If  ever  it  was  the 
ambition  of  musicians  to  make  instruments  that  should 
imitate  the  human  voice,  thai  ambition  seems  now  re- 
versed, the  voice  aiming  to  be  like  an  instrument. 
Thus  wigs  were  first  made  to  imitate  a  good  natural 
head  of  hair; — but  tvhen  they  became  fashionable^ 
though  in  unnatural  forms,  we  have  seen  natural  hair 
dressed  to  look  like  wigs. 


Description 
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Description  aftlte  Process  to  be  observed  in  making  large 
Sheets  of  Paper  in  the  Chinese  Manner,Tmth  one  smooth 
surface.f 

IN  Europe  to  have  a  large  surface  of  paper  connect^ 
ed  together  and  smooth  on  one  sidej  the  following  ope- 
rations are  performed. 

1.  A  number  of  small  sheets  are  to  be  made  sepa- 
rately. 

£.  These  are  to  be  couched^  one  by  one,  between 
blankets. 

3.  When  a  heap  is  formed  it  must  be  put  under  a 
strong  pressj  to  force  out  the  water. 

4.  Then  the  blankets  are  to  be  taken  away,  one  by 
one,  and  the  sheets  hung  up  to  dry. 

5.  When  dry  they  are  to  be  again  pressed,  or  if  to 
be  sized,  they  must  be  dipped  into  size  made  of  warm 
water^  in  which  glue  and  alum  are  dissolved. 

6.  They  must  then  be  pressed  again  to  force  out  the 
superfluous  size. 

7-  They  must  then  be  hung  up  a  second  time  to  dry, 
which,  if  the  air  happens  to  be  damp,  requires  some 
days. 

8.  They  must  then  be  taken  down,  laid  together,  and 
again  pressed. 

9.  They  must  be  pasted  together  at  their  edges. 

10.  The  whole  must  be  glazed  by  labour,  with  a 
flint. 

In  China,  if  they  would  make  sheets,  suppose  of  four 
and  a  half  ells  long  and  one  and  a  half  ells  wide,  they 


*  Commnnicated  1>j  Dr.  Fr&nklin  to  the  Americaa  Pbilosopliical  So- 
^tj,  in  which  it  was  retd|  Jodq  90, 1788.    Editor, 

have 
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have  two  large  vats^  each  five  ells  long  and  two  ells 
wide^  made  of  brick^  lined  with  a  plaster  that  holds  wa- 
ter.   In  these  the  stuff  is  mixed  ready  to  work. 

Between  these  vats  is  built  a  kiln  or  stove^  with  two 
inclining  sides ;  each  side  something  larger  than  the 
sheet  of  paper ;  they  are  covered  with  a  fine  stucco 
that  takes  a  polish,  and  are  so  contrived  as  to  be  well 
heated  by  a  small  fire  circulating  in  the  walls* 

The  mould  is  made  with  thin  but  deep  sides,  that  it 
may  be  both  light  and  stiff:  it  is  suspended  at  each  end 
with  cords  that  pass  over  pullies  fastened  to  the  cieling^ 
their  ends  connected  with  a  counterpoise  nearly  equal 
the  weight  of  the  mould. 

Two  men,  one  at  each  end  of  the  mould,  lifting  it 
put  of  the  water  by  the  help  of  the  counterpoise,  tui» 
it  and  apply  it  with  the  stuff  to  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  stove,  against  which  they  press  it,  to  force  out  great 
part  of  the  water  through  the  wires.  The  heat  of  the 
wall  soon  evaporates  the  rest,  and  a  boy  takes  off  the 
dried  sheet  by  rolling  it  up.  The  side  next  the  stove 
receives  the  even  polish  of  the  stucco,  and  is  thereby 
better  fitted  to  receive  the  impression  of  fine' prints.  If 
a  degree  of  sizing  is  required,  a  decoction  of  rice  is 
mixed  with  the  stuff  in  the  vat. 

Thus  the  great  sheet  is  obtained,  smooth  and  siae<i^ 
and  a  number  of  the  European  operations  saved. 

As  the  stove  has  two  polished  sides,  and  there  are 
two  vats,  the  same  operation  is  at  the  same  time  per- 
formed by  two  other  men  at  the  other  vat;  and  one 
fire  serves. 
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TO  NOAH  WEBSTER^  JUN.  ESQ.  AT  HARTFORD*. 

Oh  Modem  limovoHona  in  the  En^isk  Language  and  in  Printings 
Dear  Sir,  Philadelphia,  Dec.  26,  1789. 

I  R£CEIV£D,  some  time  since,  your  Dissertations 
on  the  English  Language.  It  is  an  excellent  work,  and 
vrill  be  greatly  useful  in  turning  the  thoughts  of  our 
countrymen  to  correct  writing.  Please  to  accept  my 
thanks  for  it,  as  well  as  for  the  great  honour  you  have 
^one  me  in  its  dedication.  I  ought  to  have  made  this 
ackDowledgment  sooner,  but  much  indisposition  pre* 
vented  me. 

I  cannot  but  applaud  your  zeal  for  preserving  the 
purity  of  our  language  both  in  its  expression  and  pro- 
nunciation, and  in  correcting  the  popular  errors  several 
of  our  states  are  continually  falling  into  with  respect  to 
l>oth.  Give  me  leave  to  mention  some  of  them,  thougK 
possibly  they  may  already  have  occurred  to  you.  X 
wish,  however,  that  in  some  future  publication  of  yours, 
you  would  set  a  discountenancing  mark  upon  them. 
The  first  I  remember,  is  the  word  improved.  When  I 
left  New  England  in  the  year  1723,  this  word  had  ne- 
ver been  used  among  us,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  in  the 
sense  of  ameliorated,  or  made  better,  except  once  in  a 
very  old  book  of  Dr.  Mather's,  entitled  Remarkable 
Providences,  As  that  man  wrote  a  very  obscure  hand, 
^  remember  that  when  I  read  that  word  in  his  book 
used  instead  of  the  word  enjoyed,  I  conjectured  tha^ 
it  was  an  error  of  the  printer^  who  had  mistaken  a  short 
£  in  the  writing  for  an  r,  and  ay  with  too  short  a  tail 
(or  at;,  whereby  emp/oyed  was  converted  into  improved: 

#  This  letter  is  t^en  from  ao  Atserican  periQdical  publication  eatiUed 
the  CoIttoibJui  Magazine.    Editor, 

but 
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but  when  I  returned  to  Boston  in  1733,  I  found  thi9. 
change  had  obtained  fevour,  and  was  then  become  com* 
mon ;  for  I  met  with  it  often  in  perusing  the  newspa- 
pers, where  it  frequently  made  an  appearance  rather 
ridiculous.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  advertisement  of 
a  country  house  to  be  sold,  which  had  been  many  yearsr 
improved  as  a  tavern  ;  and  in  the  character  of  a  deceas* 
cd  country  gentleman,  that  he  had  been,  for  more  ihaa 
thirty  years,  improved  as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  This 
use  of  the  word  improve  is  peculiar  to  New  England, 
and  not  to  be  met  with  among  any  other  speakers  of 
English,  either  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

During  my  late  absence  in  France,  I  find  that  seve- 
ral other  new  words  have  been  introduced  into  our  par- 
liamentary language.  For  example,  I  find  a  verb  from 
the  substantive  notice.  I  should  not  have  noticed  thisy 
were  it  not  that  the  gentleman^  &c.  Also  another  verb, 
from  the  substantive  advocate;  The  gentlemantDho  ad- 
Tocates,  or  who  has  advocated  that  motion,  &c.  Ano- 
ther from  the  substantive  progress^  the  most  awkward 
and  abominable  of  the  three :  the  committee  having  pro- 
gressed, resolved  to  adjourn.  The  word  opposed,  though 
not  a  new  word,  I  find  used  in  a  new  manner,  as,  the 
gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  this  measure,  to  which  I 
have  also  myself  always  been  opposed.  If  you  should 
happen  to  be  of  my  opinion  with  respect  to  these  inno- 
vations, you  will  use  your  authority  in  reprobating 
them. 

The  Latin  language,  long  the  vehicle  used  in  distri-* 
buting  knowledge  among  the  different  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, is  daily  more  and  more  neglected ;  and  one  of  the 
modem  tongues,  viz.  French,  seems,  in  point  of  univer- 
iglity^  to  hav«  supplied  \\^  place.    It  is  spoken  in  all 
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llie  courts  of  Europe ;  and  most  of  the  literati,  those  even 
who  do  not  speak  it,  have  acquired  enough  knowledge 
of  it,  to  enable  them  easily  to  read  the  books,  that  are 
written  in  it.  This  gives  a  considerable  advantage  to  that 
tiation.    It  enables  its  authors  to  inculcate  and  spread 
through  other  nations,  such  sentiments  and  opinions, 
on  important  points,  as  are  most  conducive  to  its  inte- 
rests, or  which  may  contribute  to  its  reputation,  by 
promoting  the  common  interests  of  mankind.     It  is, 
perhaps,  owing  to  its  being  written  in  French,  that 
Voltaire's  Treatise  on  Toleration  has  had  so  sudden  and 
so  great  an  effect  on  the  bigotry  of  Europe^  as  almost 
entirely  to  disarm  it.    The  general  use  of  the  French 
language  has  likewise  a  very  advantageous  effect  on 
the  profits  of  the  bookselling  branch  of  commerce,  it 
being  well  known,  that  the  more  copies  can  be  sold, 
that  are  struck  off  from  one  composition  of  typesj  the 
profits  increase  in  a  much  greater  proportion,  than  they 
do  in  making  a  greater  number  of  pieces  in  any  other 
kind  of  manufacture.    And  at  present  there  is  no  capi- 
tal town  in  Europe  without  a  French  bookseller's  shop  • 
corresponding  with  Paris.    Our  English  bids  fair  to 
obtain  the  second  place.    The  great  body  of  excellent 
printed  sermons  in  our  language,  and  the  freedom  of 
our  writings  on  political  subjects^  have  induced  a  great 
number  of  divines  of  different  sects  and  nations,  as  well 
as  gentlemen  concerned  in  public  affairs,  to  study  it,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  read  it.    And  if  we  Mere  to  endeavour 
the  facilitating  its  progress,  the  study  of  our  tongue 
might  become  much  more  general.    TJiose,  who  have 
employed  some  part  of  their  time  in  learning  a  new 
language,  must  have  frequently  observed,  that  while 
their  acquaintance  with  it  was  imperfect,  difficulties, 
VOL.  II.  2  a  small 
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small  in  themselves^  operated  as  great  ones  in  obstruct- 
ing their  progress.  A  book,  for  example,  ill  printed, 
or  a  pronunciation  in  speaking,  not  well  articulatedj 
would  render  a  sentence  unintelligible,  which,  from  a 
clear  print,  or  a  distinct  speaker,  would  have  been  im- 
mediately comprehended.  If,  therefore,  we  would  have 
the  benefit  of  seeing  our  language  more  genefaDj 
known  among  mankind,  we  should  endeavour  to  re- 
move all  the  difficulties,  however  small,  that  discourage 
the  learning  of  it.  But  I  ain  sorry  to  observe,  that,  of 
late  years,  thos6  difticulties,  instead  of  being  diminished, 
have  been  augmented. 

In  examining  the  English  books,  that  were  printed 
between  the  restoration  and  the  accession  of  George 
the  Second,  we  may  observe,  that  all  the  substantives 
were  begun  with  a  capital,  in  which  we  imitated  our 
mother  tongue,  the  German.  This  was  more  particn* 
larly  useful  to  those,  who  were  not  well  acqniaiiited  with 
the  English,  there  being  such  a  prodigious  number  of 
our  words,  that  are  both  verbs  and  substantives,  and 
spelt  in  the  same  manner,  though  often  accented  dif- 
ferently in  pronunciation.  This  method  has,  by  the 
fancy  of  printers,  of  late  years  been  entirely  liud  aside; 
from  an  idea,  that  suppressing  the  capitals  shows  the 
character  to  greater  advantage;  those  letters  promi- 
nent above  the  line,  disturbing  its  even,  l^egtilar  appear- 
ance. The  effect  of  this  change  ii  so  considerable,  that 
a  learned  man  of  France,  who  used  to  read  our  books, 
though  not  perfectly  acquainted  wi'th  our  language,  in 
conversation  with  me  on  the  subject  of  our  authors,  at- 
tributed the  greater  obscurity  he  found  in  our  modem 
books,  compared  with  those  of  the  period  above  men- 
tioned, to  a  change  of  style  for  the  worse  in  our  writers: 

of 
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of  which  mistake  I  convinced  hiiii^  by  marking  for  him 

'    each  substantive  with  a  capital^'  in  a  paragraph,  which 

*  he  then 'easily  understood,  though  before  he  could  not 

cotnprehend  it.    This  shows  the  inconvenience  of  that 

"*  pretended  improvement. 

From  the  same  fondness  for  an  uniform  and  even  ap- 
pearance of  characters  in  the  line,  the  printers  hav^  of  ^ 
late  banished  also  the  Italic  types,  in  which  words,  of 
importance  to  be  attended  to  in  the  sense  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  words,  on  which  an  emphasis  should  be  put 
in  reading,  used  to  be  printed.  And  lately,  another 
'  fancy  has  induced  other  printers  to  use  the  round  * 
'  instead  of  the  long  one,  which  formerly  served  well  to 
distinguish  a  word  readily  by  its  varied  appearance. 

*  Certainly  the  omitting  this  prominent  letter  nn^es  a 
line  appear  more  even,  but  renders  it  less  immediately 

'    legible ;  as  the  paring  of  all  men's  noses  might  smooth 

aad  level  their  faces,  but  would  render  their  physiogno- 

'    mies  less  distinguishable.    Add  to  all  these  improve- 

'  '  m^nt^  backwards,  ahbther  modern  fancy,  that  grey 

*  prihting  is '  more  beautifiil  than  black:    Hence  the 
'  '  English  new  books  are' printed  in  so  dim  a  character,  as 

to  be  tead  with'  difficulty  by  old  eyes,  unless  in  a  very 
stirong 'light  and  with  good  glasses^    Whoever  com- 
pares a  volume  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  printed 
^    b^tweed  the  years  1731  and  1740,  with  one  of  those 

*  printed  in  the  last  ten  years,  will  be  convinced  of  the 
■    much  greater  degree  of  perspicuity  given  by  black  than 

by  th6  grey.    Lord  Chesterfield  pleasantly  remarked 

^  '  this  diflference  to  Faulkener,  the  printer  of  the  Dublin 

'  Jbumal,  who  was  vainly  making  encomiums  on  his  own 

'   '  paper,  as  the  toost  complete  of  any  in  the  world.   '^  But 

^   Mr.  *  Faulkener,**  si^g  my  lord,  ''don't  you  think  it 

2  A  2  xni|;ht 
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might  be  still  farther  improved,  by  using  paper  and  ink 
not  quite  so  near  of  a  colour  r"— For  all  these  reasons,  I 
cannot  but  wish^  that  our  American  printers  would,  in 
their  editions,  avoid  these  fancied  improvements,  and 
thereby  render  their  works  more  agreeable  to  foreign- 
ers in  Europe,  to  the  great  advantage  of  our  bookselling 
commerce. 

rarther,  to  be  more  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  clear 
and  distinct  printing,  let  us  consider  the  assistance  it 
aflbrds  in  reading  well  aloud  to  an  auditory.  In  so 
doing,  the  eye  generally  slides  forward  three  or  four 
words  bei'orc  the  voice.  If  the  sight  clearly  distin- 
gni.^hes  what  the  coming  words  are,  it  gives  time  to 
order  the  modulation  of  the  voice  to  express  them  pro- 
perly. But  if  they  are  obscurely  printed  or  disguised, 
by  omitting  the  capitals  and  longy^s,  or  otherwise,  the 
reader  is  apt  to  modulate  wrong;  and  finding  he  ha» 
done  so,  he  ia  obliged  to  go  back  and  begin  the  sen- 
tence again;  which  lessens  the  pleasure  of  the  hearers. 
This  leads  me  to  mention  an  old  error  in  our  mode  of 
printing.  We  are  sensible,  that  when  a  question  is  met 
with  in  the  reading,  there  is  a  proper  variation  to  be 
used  in  the  management  of  the  voice.  We  have  there- 
fore a  point,  called  an  interrogation,  affixed  to  the 
question,  in  order  to  distinguish  it.  But  this  is  ab- 
surdly placed  at  its  end,  so  that  the  reader  does  not 
discover  it  till  he  finds,  that  he  has  wrongly  modulated 
his  voice,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  begin  again  the 
sentence.  To  prevent  this,  the  Spanish  printers,  more 
sensibly,  place  an  interrogation  at  the  beginning  as  well 
as  at  the  end  of  the  question.  \A'^e  have  another  error 
of  the  same  kind  in  printing  pinys,  where  something 
often  .occurs,  that  is  marked  as  spoken  aside.     But  the 

word- 
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Manner  of  pronouncing  the  Sounds. 


The  first  Vqwsl  nfttunllj,  and  deepest  sonnd ;  requires  odIj  to  opes  lU 
moulh>  and  breathe  through  it. 

The  next  requiring  the  mouth  opened  a  little  more,  or  hoUofwer. 

I    The  next,  a  little  more. 

1    The  next  requires  the  tongnt  to  be  a  little  more  elevaled. 

The  next  still  more. 

The  next  requires  the  Upi  to  be  gathered  up,  leaving  a  small  opening. 

The  next  a  very  short  vowel,  the  sound  of  which  we  should  expres  in  oir 
present  letters  thus,  ttA,  a  short,  and  not  very  strong  ojptration. 

A  stronger  or  more  forcible  aspiration^ 


g 
k 

*u 

n 
r 
t 
d 
I 
s 
z 

*h 

/ 

V 

b 

P 
rm 


The  first  Combowavt;  being  formed  by  the  ro9t  of  ikt  tongue;  thu  is  tba 
present  hard  g. 

A  kindred  sound ;  a  little  more  acute;  to  be  used  instead  of  the  hard  c. 

A  new  letter  wanted  in  our  language ;  our  $h,  separately  taken,  ndt  being 

proper  el^mentu  of  the  sound. 
A  new  letter  wanted  for  the  same  reason  :^Thcse  are  formed  hmck  m  ikt 

moutK 
Formed  more  forward  in  the  mouth ;  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  rmf  of  dit 

mouth. 

The  same ;  the  tip  of  the  tongue  a  little  loose  or  separate  from  the  roof  of  the 

mouth,  and  vibrating. 
The  tip  of  the  tongue  oiore  forward ;  touching,  and  then  leaving,  the  rooC. 
The  same;  touching  a  little  fuller. 

The  same ;  touching  just  about  the  gume  of  the  upper  teeth. 

This  sound  is  formed  by  the  breath  passing  between  the  moiat  end  of  th« 
tongue  and  the  upper  teeth. 

The  same;  a  little  denser  and  duller. 

The  tongue  under,  and  a  little  behind,  the  upper  teeth ;  touching  then^  hot  so 
as  to  let  the  breath  pass  between* 

The  same;  a  little  falter. 

Formed  by  the  lower  lip  against  the  upper  teetfa« 

The  same ;  fuller  and  duller. 

The  lipifull  together,  and  opened  as  the  air  passes  out. 

The  same;  but  a  thinner  sound. 

The  cUaing  of  the  lips,  while  the  e  [here  aimexed]  is  founding. 
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^ord  aside  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  speech,  when  it 
ought  to  precede  it,  as  a  directioii  to  the  reader,  tF»t  he 
may  govern  his  voice  accordingly.  Tlie  practice  of  our 
ladies  in  meeting  five  or  six  .together/to  iorm  little  busy 
parties,  where  each  is  employed  in  somt;^  useTul  work, 
while  one  reads  to  them,  is  so  conimondai^l^in  itself, 
that  it  deserves  the  attention  of  autfiors  «ind  printers  to 
make  it  as  pleasing  as  possible,  both  to;  the  raider  and 
hearers. 

My  best  wishes  attend  you^  heiugj  with  sincere 
esteem,  •.,':: 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient' and  ven*^  humble  servant^.   • 


w#  Spltemc  far  .a  ^ojo  A^iabet  and,  r^^fortn^d  Mode  ,«/  Spellir^  ; 
mth  Remarks  and  Examples  concerning  the  same ;  tmd  an  En- 
%winj  into  its  Uses,  in  a  Correspondence  betvieen  Miss  ^^— ♦ 
undDr.  franklin,  "written  in  Uie  Characters  ojtht  ytlphahitf. 


'  ;  t .    •  Stephenson,    i^ittr^ 

t  For  the  nfltor&'and'  intontiffii  of  tliiM  Al|)hiber^  &c.  J  niu^  refer  to  what 

Dr.  Fmnklin  has  himself  said  upon  the  snhjcct,  in  answer  tn^MissS ^n's 

objections  j  as  the  reader  ma^  jy nderstand  the  whole  in  an  ^our  or  two. — 
It  b  necessary  to  add,  that  the  ne#  letters*/ toed  in  the  coijHe  of  pripthig 
this  paper,  ite  exactly  copied  froflivthBlRttaiflHTrpi  in  injr.  pojtoession;  there 
being  no  proviiiioA /or  a  distinction  in  jtlie  c^orncier  m  writttn  or  prmted, 
I  have  no  other  w^y  therefore  of  marking,  the  sc;pred  part^  of  the  manu- 
script (answering  to  italict)  than  by^  pSacjng  such  passagol  between  in- 
verted commas.— As  to  capitdlt,  I  sHooM%ifve  provided  ibr  jkem  by  means 
of  larger  types,  but  the  form  of  some  oCtbem-^w^iild  b«ve  ijbde  them  too 
la|!ge  for  the  page :  however,  were  the  author's  general  system  ever  adopt- 
edt  notbitig  would  be  easier  than  to  remedy  this  particular,    B.  V. 

t  A  5  Remares 
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RknAKKS   [on  the  Jfphabetical  TabU^ 

y    It  is  endeavoured  to  give  the  alphabet 

^  '*      i  'a  moTt  natural  erder ;  beginning  first  with 

^        T'lhe  simple  soundd  formed  bj  the  breath, 

J  'with  none  or  very  little  help  of  tongue, 

*  huh      w^  teeth,  and  lips,  and  produced  chiefly  in 

^  the  windpipe. 

y     Then  coming  forward  to  those,  formed 
^  •%  by  the  roof  of  the  tongue  next  to  the 

V.  windpipe, 
f.  II-      Y    Then  to.  Jthpse,  formed  mpre.  forw^d, 
t'  d  ^    "S  by  the  forepart  of  the  tongue  agadnst  the 
t '  iroof  of  the  moutii. 

r     TheiL.tho_se4  formed  still  more  forward 

'         J  in  the  mouth,  by  the  tip  of  th^  tongue 

'  '       J  applied 'first  to  the  ioot»  of  the  upper 

V  teeth. 

L  C  Then  to  those,  fortned  by  the  tip  of  the 
J  *\  tongue  applied  to  the  ends  or  edges  of 
^        t  the  upper  teeth. 

f  C  Then  to  those,  formed  still  more  for- 
^        \  ward^  by  the  under  tipapplied  to  the  upper 

{teeth. 
.         C     Th^a.to.  tlxosQ,  fonneji^yet  more  for- 

y  ward>  by  the  upper  and, und^  lip  qp^ning, 

V  to  let  out  the  sounding  breath. 

J[     And  lastly,  ending  with  the  shutting 
iip-o£  tt(<^  xmMi^  or  clp^qg^the  jips  while 
>  any  Towe)  is  9oimdiBg» 

■  "; ;  ■  ■    I* 
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In  this  alphabet  c  is  cwwi^edf! as  unnecessary;  A  sup- " 
plyiag  its  hand  sattQcl>  and  i  the  soft;  k  alsp  supplies, , 
w^ltthe  place  of  z,,Bnd  with  an  «  added  the  pli^e  of  x:  . 
jf  :md  X.  arie.  therefore  omitted.    The  yowel  u  being  • 
soiinded  m  oo  vo^hea  the  w  unnecessary.   The  jf>  where 
used  simply^  is  supplied  by  i,  and  where  as  a  dipthong^  ^ 
by  two  vowels  :  that  letter  is  therefore  omitted  as  use- 
less. The  jod  j  is  also  omitted^  its  sound  being  supplied 
by  the  new  letter  j^^  i$h,  which  serves  other  purposes, 
assisting  in  the  formation  of  other  sounds; — thus  the  i| 
with  a  d  before  it  gives  the  sound  of  the  jod  j  and  soft 
gy  as  in  ''  James^  January^  giant,  gentle/'  <*  dficetns, 
dfiharmeri,  dfit^iant,  dfientel:''  with  a  ^before 
it,  it  ^ves  the  sound  of  cA,  as  in   *'  cherry,   chip,** 
**  tfihri,  tfiip  ;'*  ^"^  ^^^h  a  z  before  it,  the  French 
sound  of  tW  jodj',  as  in  *' jamais,*'  «  Z'^amt}^ 

^^us  tlieg  hfK  no  longer  two  d^erent  sounds,  which 
occ^ioned  confdsion,  but  is,  as  ev^ry  letter  ough|  to 
be,  confined' to  one.  The  same  is  to  be  observed  in  all 
the  letters,  vowels,  and  consonants,  that  wherever  they 
are  met  with,  or  in  whatever  company,  their  sound  is 
always  the  same.  It  is  a]so  intended,  that  there  be  no, 
superfimm  letters  used  in  spelling;  i.  e.  no  letter  that  is 
not  souilded  ;'and  this  alphabet,  by  six  new  letters,  pro- 
videsr^  th9ti\l»tns.he  |io  disttinot;  soMnds  in  the  langwge, 
without  leiter$\Xo  e^cpressi.thcjm.  As  to  the  difference 
between  shor^t  and  long  vowels,  it  is  naturally  expressed 
by  a  single  i^owel  where  short,  a  double  one  where  long; 
as  for  "mend,**, write  ''mend,"  but  for  *'remain'd,^  , 
write -''remeen'd;"  for  '*  did!",  write  '^  did/'  but  for 
''•deecj"  write.  ^' diid,"  &<:. 

-  'W'iiativ  our  common  alphabet  is  supposed  the  third 
vowel,  t^  as  we  soniid  it,  is  as  a  dq^hong,  consisting  of 

*    >  '*  «a4  two 
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two  of  our  vowels  joined ;  [viz.]  u  as  sounded  in  '*  unto,'* 
and  i  in  its  true  sound.  Any  one  will  be  sensible  of  this, 
who  sounds  those  two  vowels  fi  i  quick  after  each  other;  ^ 
the  sound  begins  fj  and  ends  li.   The  true  sound  of  the 
t  is  that  we  now  give  to  e  in  th^  words  **  deed,  keep— *•** 


Examples  [pfxcritwg  in  thh  Character.'] 

So  huen  si^m  Endfiel^  btfi  divi^in  kamand^ 
UP^  nii^ip,  tempests  fieeks  e  gilti  Land; 
(St^t/i  az  av  leet  or  peel  Britania  past^) 
Kalm  and  sirihh  hi  drijivs  ^^ijiuriqs  blast; 
A^id,  pUiz'd  W  almifitis  ardifrs  tu  ptfrfarm^ 
Jiijids  in  ^illumluind  and  duirekts  ^i  Stann^ 


So  7^1  piur  limpid  striim,  huenfcjul  vi^isteen^ 
av  rufiip^  Tarents  atul  disendi^  ReenSf 
Ut^rks  itself  kliir;  and  az  it  rtfns  riftfins; 
Til  hifi  digriis,  ^^ejlotiy^  mirifv  fiifins^ 
IiiJleJit$  iitfijiauv  7^at  an  its  hardier  grox^ 
And  e  mi  hev'n  in  itsfeir  Bt^zt^m  fioz. 


*  'Hie  copy,  from  which  this  is  printed,  ends  in  the  tune  abrupt  way 
with  the  n^ove,  followed  by  m  oonuderable  blank  apsco}  io  that  more  per* 
haps  was  iutcnUeU  to  be  adde4  by  our  author.    B,  y. 

Kensipifn^ 
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Kensi^tt^n,  September  26,  1768. 

.  f^i  JiQV  transkrifh'd  iur  alfabet,  ^c.  htiitfi 
t^i  T^ink  mifit  hi  av  sifrvis  tu T^oZj  hu  uifi  ta. 
akuifir  an  akiuret  prom^nsiefitfn,  ifl^qtkuld 
hijiks'd;  bift  i^i  si  nteni  inkcinviiniensi%  az 
ml  oz  difikifltist  T^at  uuld  at  end  T^i  briyiy^  iur 
letters  and  ar^agrqfi  intu  kamt^n  ias.  aal 
aur  etimalodfiiz  uiild  be  last,  kansikuefitH 
ui  kuld  nat  astfrteen  T^i  miinin  av  Trieni 
uifrds;  \i  distifikfli^n  in,  bituiiii  uifrds  av 
dififrent  miiniy^  and  similar  saimd  uuldbi^ 
iusles,  tfiles  ui  liviy^  ruiters  pt^blisj^  nu  ii<Ufi'» 
tfns.  .  In  fiart  tfi  biUiv  ^i  must  let  jpiipil  spel 
an  in  l^eer  old  ue,  and  (az  uifuind  H  timest) 
du  hi  seem  aurselves.  With  ease  and, 'with 
sincerity  I  can,  in  the  old  way,  subscribe 

inyself, 

•^      ■  •,        ^     •  •        ••     .    .    J- 

Dear  Sir^^  »^ 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate  Servant, 

Pr.  Franklin. 

ANSWER 
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ANSWER   TO    MISS    S  *  *  *  *.  * 

Diif'  Madam,  * 
^i  abdfiekfiyn  iu  meek  to  rektififiiy^  our 


iz  akjjfz  hum  eni  vefArmefiijn  Izpf 
pozed;%ue^%/r  %H  rilidjii^iUg^teHime      lazj' 
ank  tven  aam  dz  to  ^dz  rods  aiid  liuU  kari^ 
djitz.  '  ^i  iru  hie^tfit^n^enih  ritxt  kuel^hi^r 
^acr'W  '^)f/wo  mmmz^      iHkanhinle'risit; 


oan  m 


TnT^n)cesl^9^i  difiliu^^  \i  htgiAi^ 

0V  1^'prhkti^ :  htten'i^Ser  ut^ns  ovurk^Mj'f^V 
a^ianf^^/er  lasii^.^6  t^V^i^r  ih  'dr  inh 
hii  speluel  lii  T^i  prezeni  mod,  t^iimadfitn  l^i ' 
mfOcylHavt^^  modjdtr  "^t  hu,  iz 

ridi  so  grSf,  bt^t'^^at  iii  mi^fi  ptfrfektU  git' 
wifr  it  in  a  uiiks  rt^itiu. — Az  to  T^oz'ku  dU* 
nat  spel  uel,  if  T^ijif  dljikifltiz  er  kt^mpSrd^ 
viz.  T^at  ay  titfiip^  ^em  tru  spelip^  in  ^i  pre- 
zent  MAl^SrhS  ^irttz^'  tit /lip:  l^em  ^hiu  alfa^. 
bet  a^d  ^i  nu  speliy^  akardiy^  to  it,  tfi  am 

ictt^ent 

,...,1    M 


:Kf  ^  '  /  A 
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kanfident  \at  T^i  latt^utdd  hi  hyifar  ^i  lihi. 
^S'f latter alifal  into,  "^nu  tne^d  alreadi,  az 
mi£tj^  az,  T^i  imperfekfiifn  av  T^er  alfabet  ml 
admif  av;   T^Sr  prezent  bad  spelin  iz  onli 
had^  bikaz  Jcantnri  to  \i  prezent  hadruls: 
tmdijr  ^i  nil  ruls  it  uuld  hi,  gud. — "^i  di^kt^lti  ' 
dv  lifrniy^  to  »peJuelj7iT^i  old  uS  iz  so  0r^t^ 
l^at  Jiu  atin  it;    l^cxuzands  and  Jiauzands 
rtjitiy^  an^  to  old  ecf/?,  ui^ctut  ever  Inih  ebil 
to  akutfir  it.     *Tiz,  hisuiaz,  e  dijikulti  kanti-  ' 
nmli .  inkrjisiv,  az  )^i  sctund  gradiiali  veriz  * 
mof*  andmorfram  ^ispelin;  andtofarenr 
tfrs*  it  mSks  ^t   ^^^^^|Jf  ^  pronans  dur 
lannedfi,  az  rzten  ifi  aur  buks,  almost  im- 


Nau  az  to  "  T^i  inkanviniensiz'*  iu  menfitfn. 
-r^f)y^^t  iz,  \at  ''  dal  aur  etimalodfiiz  » 
uuld  hi  Ipfst,  kansikueniU  ui  kuld  nat  asi^r- 
teen^Vt  miini^  av  meni  ut^rds** — etimalo^' 
dfiiz  er  at  present^'veri  t^nst^rteen;  bt^t  st^tfi 

^  Dr.  Franklin  used  to  lay  some  little  stress  on  khh  ctrcnitestance,  w^iea' 
li^i^ooaii^n^Qjr  spoke  on  the  subjeet  y  A  dwtiiNter^^  fom'ed  on  tbit  iBode(, « 
wonld  hare  been  Mrriceable  to  him,  he  said,  even  as  an  American;"  becaose* 
from'  thAwant  of  public  examples  of  prontmchitkinin  bis  own  country,  h  irM 
o(ViAdjpi;uU  to  learn  the  p^rdiper  sound  of  tertain  wotdi»  which  occarred 
very  frequently  in  our  EiigKsh  writings,'and  #hicb  of  course  every  Ante- 
'rkaa  very  well  anderttood  as  to  their  meaning.    B.  V.'  *  "  ^^    . 

'  •  *   ,  »        ' '   .  •  '  az 
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cr:  I^S  €f\  ^i  oW  buks  uutd  stU  prizt^rv  T^entp 
a  fid  eUmolodfiiz  iiuld  I^Srfi^ind  l^em.  Vqrds 
in  l^i  kors  av  fifim,  tj^endji  T^er  miini^s,  az 
uel  az  ^er  spdiy^  mid  prompvsiefitfn  i  and  ui 
du  nat  Ink  to  etimalodfii  far  \tr  present 
mlinim.  If  tfi  ^uld  kal  e  man  e  Neev  and 
€  Vilen,  hi  uuld  hardli  hi  satLsfi^id  wifi  mm 
teUuhim,1^at  uj/n  av  l^i  uij^rds  oridfiinali 
iignlfi^id  onli  e  lad  ar  sqrvant;  aud^^i  1^^1(1% 
an  tpidi^r  plaumau,  ar*  ^i  inhabitant  av  e 
tiled fi.  It  iz  fram  prezeut  iusedj^  onli,  ^i 
miinip^  hv  uip^ds  iz  to  bi  ditt^rmincd, 

lur  scki^nd  itikanvi^iiftis  iz,  l^at  "  ^i  dtf- 
tmkj^l^n  bituiin  ui^rds  av  difqrent  minip^ 
mid  similar  sannd  uuld  hi  distrailidJ"--^at 
dlstinkfLif^n  iz^  alreadi  distraifid  in  pronQm^ 
^t^  \cmi  and  ui  rilifi  an^i  sens  alon  av  ^i 
sentens  to  asi^rtepni  kuitfi  av  ^i  several 
iit^rds,  similar  in  saund,  ui  intend.  If  T^is 
iz  si^fifient  in  \)i  rapiditi  av  diskors,  it  nil  bi 
mutfi  mor  so  in  riten  sentenscs,  huitfi  mS  bi 
red  lezfiurli,  and  atended  to  mor  partikularli 
iu  kes  av  difkiflti^J^an  ui  kan  at  end  to  epast 
sentens,  hutpl  t  spikier  iz  hifrifiiy^  tjs  alap^ 
iii^l  nu  mpis. 

lur  fp^rd  inkanviniens  iz,  T^at  *'  aal  ^i 

buks 
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buks  alredi  riten  uuld  hi  imle^''^fis  hkcin* 
viniens  uuld  onli  kwn  ctn  lyradnali,  in  e  kon 
fiv  edfie^.  lu  and  i^i,  and  ip^ijr  nau  *livip^ 
^  ridtfrsp  uuld  hardli  farget  l^i  iug  av  ^em. 
Fiipil  uuld  long  Itfrn  to  riid  ?^i  old  rtfiting^ 
7^0  T^epraktist  7^/  jni. — And  1^1  inkanviniem 
iz  nai  greter.^an  huat  lies  aktuali  hapeud 
in  a  imilar  kc$,  in  ItelL  Fannerli  it»  inha^ 
bitants  aal  spok  and  rot  iMtin:  az  ^i 
layuedfi  tfirndfid,  ^  spelip^  falo'd  it  It 
iz  tru  T^at  at  prezent,  e  iniir  ifnlaim'd  Italien 
knat  riid  l^i  Latin  buks;  l^o  l^e  er  stU  red 
and  i^ndifr^tud  bt^i  nwni  Bt^t,  i/T^i  speli^ 
had  ntvijr  bin  t fiend fied,  hi  uuld  nciu  hev 
faund  it  mtjtfi  mor  difiki^lt  to  riid  and  ryit 
hiz  on  layiiadfi;  far  riten  uifrdn  uuld  liev 
had  no  ril^fit^n  to  iau^ds,  ^e  uuld  onli  hev 
stud  far  ^ips:  so  ^at  if  hi  uuld  ekspr^s  in 
rtfitip^  ^f  tfidia  hi  hez,  huen  hi  saundg  ^i 
tii^d  Vescovo,  hi  mi^st  iuz  T^i  leterz  KpiscQ- 
pus.~//^  fiart.  huatever  7^i  difikqltix  and 
inkanviniemz  nau  er,  T^e  nil  bi  mor  iizHi 
$tfrmaunted  nau,  T^an  hiraftifr;  and  $im 
ttfim  ar  tpHir,  it  mifut  hi  dtfn;  ar  aur 
rijitii^  nil  bikqm  1^  sent  uil^  ^/  T^ffiniiz^,  az 


#  Chinese, 

to 
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to'^i  difikt^lti  av  lifrntp^and  iuzing  it.  And 
it  uuld  alredi  kev  bin  stfffl,  if  ui  had  Jcczn- 
tinud  ^i  Sakstfn  spelip^  dnd-rifitiy^i  iuzed  in^i 
our  Jorf afters. 

tji  am,  mt^i  diirfrind, 

iurs  afekfiifnetlip 

B.  FRANKUN. 

Lj^fidtfn, 
^  Krevenstriit,  Sept  28,  1768. 


Rules  far  a  dub  formerly  established  in  Philadelphia^. 

Previons  question,  to  be  answered  at  every  meeting. 

HAVE  you  read  over  these  queries  this  mornings  ia 
order  to  consider  what  jou  might  liave  to  offer  the 
Junto  [touching]  any  one  o^  them  ?  viz.    ' 

1.  Have  you  met  with  any  thing,  in  the  author  you 
last  jead^  remarkable^  or  suitable  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Junto?  particularly  in  history^  morality^  poetry^ 
physic,  travels,  mechanic  arts,  or  other  par^  of  know- 
ledge. 

.  #  This  WM  «n  carlj  perfonnance,  and  cai;rie»  along  with,  it  an  ^r  of 
(lingnlarity,  accompanied  with  such  operative  good  sense  and  philanthropy, 
as  characteriies  it  for  Dr.  Franklin's.  The  clob,  for  which  it  was  written, 
was  held  at  Philadelphia.;  and,  if  I  am  we|I  informed,  was  composed  of 
men  considerable  for  their  niflnence  and  discretion;  for  though  the  chief 
measures  of  PensyWania  usually  received  their  first  formatien  in  this  cIuIh 
it  enlisted  for  thirty  years  without  the  nature  of  its  institution  being  pub* 
liftly  known.    B.V. 

I  '2.  What 
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fi.  What  hew  story  have  you  lately  heard  agreeable 
for'felliQg  in  conversation? 

Sj  Hadi  aay  citisen  in  yopic  knowledge  ffiiled  i^,  hi^ 
business  lately,  and  what  have  jfQu  heard  of  thie  ca^se? 

4.  Have  you  lately  heard  of  any  citizen's,  thriving 
welh  and  by  what  means  ?        .....  ^ 

^.  Have  you  lately  beard  how  any  present  rich  man^ 
here- or  ebewberej  got  bis  estate?  .    . 

6,  Do  you  know  of  any  fellow  citi;;en^  who  ha^ 
lately  done  a  worthy  action^  deserving  praise  and  imi- 
tadiOD?  orwhoha^  lately  committed  an  error,  proper 
for  us  to  be  warned  against  and  avoid  i 

[7.  What  unhappy  eflects  of  intemperance  have 
you  lately  observed  or  heard  i  of  imprudence  ?  of  pas- 
sion i  or  of  any  ptb^r  vice  or  folly  i  i 

8,  What  happy  effectd  of  temperance?  of  prudencet 
of  moderation  I  or  of  any  othej;  virtue  ?]    . 

9*  Have  you  or  any  of  your. .acquaintance  beea 
lately  sick  oii  wounded  ?  If  so,  what  remedies  were  usedj 
and  what  w^etheiiiaffsc^?  .  . 

10.  Who  do  you  know  that  are  shortly  going  yoy* 
ages  or  journies,  if  one  should  have  occ^on  to  send 
by  them?  .   ,.,  ,, 

U.  Do  you  think rof  .any  thing  at  present,  ia.whicb 
the  Junto  may  b^,  serviceable  to  nmnkhidf  to  their> 
country,  to  their  friends,  or  to  them^lves?  ;  ^  .  ^ 
'  I9«  Haih  ,any  jdeaerving  stranger,  .^^rjvfd  in  towu- 
sincelaat  meeting,  tibat  you  beard  of?  and  .what  bav^ 
you  heard  or  observed  of  bis  character  or  u^erits?  .and 
whether  think  you,  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  Junto  to 
oblige  him,  or  encourage  him  as  he  deserves? 

J  3.  Do  you  know  of  any  deserving  young  beginner 

lately 
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lately  set  up,  whom  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  Junto  any 
ivay  to  encourage? 

14.  Have  you  lately  observed  any  defect  in  the  laws 
«f  your  country^  [of]  whidi  it  would  be  proper  to  move 
the  legislature  for  an  amendment?  or  do  you  know  of 
any  beneficial  law  that  is  wanting? 

15.  Have  you  lately  observed  any  encroachment 
on  the  just  liberties  of  the  people  ? 

16.  Hath  any  body  attacked  your  reputation  lately? 
and  what  can  the  Junto  do  towards  securing  it? 

17.  Is  their  any  man  whose  friendship  you  want^ 
and  which  the  Junto,  or  any  of  them,caA  procure  for 
Vou  ? 

18.  Have  you  lately  heard  any  member's  character 
attacked,  and  how  have  you  defended  it? 

19-  Hath  any  man  injured  you,  from  whom  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Junto  to  procure  redress  ? 

20.  In  what  mariner  can  the  Junto,  or  any  of  them, 
Assist  you  in  any  of  your  honourable  designs  ? 

21.  Have  you  any  weighty  affair  in  hand,  in  which 
you  think  the  advice  of  the  Junto  may  be  of  ser- 
vice*? 

22.  What  benefits  have  you  lately  received  from 
any  man  not  present? 

23.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  matters  of  opinion,  of 
justice,  and  injustice,  which  you  woiild  gladly  have  dis- 
cussed at  this  time  ? 

24.  Do  you  see  any  thing  amiss  in  the  preseiit  cufi- 
toms  or  proceedings  of  the  Junto,  which  might  be 
amended  ? 


#  Qtterici  No.  1  and  8  follow  here,  in  the  drigirtal.     6.  V.    ' 

Arqr 
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Any  peraon  to  be  qualified,  to  stand  up^  and  lay  hii 
liand  on  his  breast^  and  be  asked  these  questions ;  viz. 

1.  Have  you  any  particular  disrespect  to  any  pre- 
sent members? — Answer.  1  have  not. 

2.  Do  yoa  srincerely  declare,  that  you  love  mankind 
in  general;  of  what  profession  or  religion  soever? 
Anz.  I  do* 

S.  Do  you  think  any  person  ought  to  be  harmed  in 
his  body,  ilame  or  goods,  for  mere  speculative  opinions, 
or  his  exiemd  way  of  worship? — Am.  No. 

4.  Do  yoa  love  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and  will  you 
endeavour  impartially  to  find  and  receive  it  yourself 
and  communicate  it  to  others? — Am.  Yes. 


Questions  discussed  by  the  Junto  formitig  the  preceding 
Club*. 

Is  sound  an  entity  or  body  ? 

How  may  the  phenomena  of  vapours  be  explained  t 

Is  self-inierest  the  rudder  that  steers  mankind,  tb« 
universal  monarch  to  whom  all  are  tributaries? 

Which  is  the  best  form  of  government,  and  what  was 
4hat  form  which  first  prevailed  among  mankind  ? 

Can  any  one  particular  form  of  government  suit  all 
mankind? 

C      ..i;   t         "      I  ■  ■■'     I      '*■■?■■.', ■■'  J  , '     L  ssg 

*  These  questions  are  from  the  Eulogium  of  Dr,  Franklin,  delivered  be- 
fore (be  American  Philoscphical  Society,  id  1791,  of  which  the  Jonto  was 
Ibe  fomdatioo.  On  the  formation  of  that  lociety,  a  book,  containing  many 
of  the  qacttiom  diKuased  by  the  Junto,  wa&  doJivered  into  Dr.  Sinitb'a 
bands,  for  the  porpose  of  being  digested,  and  in  due  time  published 
among  the  transactions  of  that  body.  Many  of  the  qaestionsDr.  Smith  ob« 
•crvei  are  cifrioos  and  curiously  handled,  and  be  aelevts  the  above  as  ti- 
gering the  description.     Kditifr. 

^oj:.  }u  ft ».  What 
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What  is  the  reason  that  the  tides  me  tiigher  ih  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  than  the  Bay  of  Delaware  ? 

Is  the  emission  of  paperiOioney  safe  i 

What  is  the  reason  th«t  tmen  of  the  greatest  knov- 
'ledge  are  not  the  most  happy  ? 

How. may  the  possession  of  the  Lakes  be  improTCKl 
to  our  advantage  ? 

Why  are  tiunultu^j  tineasy  sensationsj  united  mth 
^nr  desires  ? 

Whether  it  ought  to  b|e  the  aim  of  pUibsoj^y  lo 
^radiqate  the  .passions  ? 

How  eiay  smoaky  chimn^^  be  beat  cured? 

Why  do^g^he  flame  of  a  cancUe  tend  upwards  in  ^ 
spire  ? 

Which  is  least  crimiiNi},  ^imd  action  joined  with  a 
good  intention^  or  a  good  action  with  a  bad  intention  i 
'  Is  it  consistent  with  the  principles  of  liberty  in  a  free 
government^  to  punish  a  man  as  a  libeller^  when  b^ 
speaks  the  truth  ? 


Sketch  (fan  English  ScJmoI',  for  ttie  Consideration  ojf  the 
Trustees  of  the  Plaladelphia  Academy*. 

IT  is  expected  tbat.evecy  scholaxj  to  be  admitted  into 
tfaisiK^hool^  be  At  least. able  ix>  prnnounoe  «nd  divide 
the  syllables  in  readings  and  to  write  a  legible  hand. 
Kune  to  be  received^  that  «se  mider       years^age/ 

First,  or  lowest  Class. 

Let  ibe  iliftt  class  learn  the  En^tsh  Graminar  mlea^ 
'  and  at  the  same  time  let  particular  care  be  taken  to 


^     *  .Tbis  P^^^c*  ^Wqh  we  believe  to  be  an  eiirl^  production  of  oiii:«ath9r« 
is  taken  from  the  Amchcan  Moscttm,  Vol.  V.  p.  47^.    ^tfifor,  « 

:*    ./  ;  .  ^  ijwiirove 
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improve  them  in  orthogratpby.  iPierhaps  the  latter  it 
best  done  by  pairing  the  scholars.;  two  pf  those  nearest 
ecjual  in  their  spelling  to  be  put  together.  Let  these 
strive  for  victory' ;  each  propounding  ten  words  every 
day  tp  the  other  to  be  spelled.  He  that  spells  truly 
inost'.of  the  other's  words  is  victor  for  that  day;  he 
that  ij  victor  most  days  in  a  months  to  obtain  a  prizes 
^  pretty  neat  book  of  some  kind^  useful  in  their  future 
studies.  This  me&od  fixes  the  attention  of  children 
extremely  to  the  orthography  of  words,  and  makes 
them  good  spellers  very  early.  It  is  a  sjiame  for  a  man 
to  l^e  so  ignorant  of  this  little  art,  in  hi^  qyvn  language, 
as  to  be  perpetually  confounding  words  of  like  sound 
and  different  significations ;  the  cgnsciousncss  of  which 
,defect  makes  some  men,  otherwise  of  good  learning 
and  understandings  averse  to  writing  even  a  common 
letter. 

Let  the  pieces  read  by  the  scholars  in  this  class  be 
short;  such  as  Croxal's  fables,  and  little  stories.  In 
jgiving  the  lesson,  let  it  be  read  to  them ;  let  the  mean- 
ing of  the  dijEcult  wojds  in  it  be  explained  to  them; 
and  let  them  con  over  by  themselves  before  tliey  are 
called  to  read  to  the  master  or  usher,  who  is  to  take 
^particular  care,  that  they  do  not  read  too  fast,  and  that 
they  d,uly  observe  the  stops  and  pauses.  A  vocabulary 
pf  the  most  usual  difficult  words  might  be  formed  for 
their  use,  with  explanations ;  and  they  might  daily  get 
a  few  of  those  words  and  explanations  by  heart,  which 
would  a.liftle  exercise  their  memories;  or  at  least  they 
might  write  a  number  of  them  in  a  small  book  for  the 
purpose,  which  would  help  to  fix  the  meaning  gf  those 
words  in  their  minds,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  every 
t^ne  with  a  little  dictionary  for  his  future  use. 

«il2  TTie 
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The  Second  Clan 

To  be  taught  reading  with  attetition^  and  with  pro- 
per modulations  of  the  voice^  according  to  the  send- 
uient  and  the  subject.  • 

Some  short  pieces>  not  exceeding  the  kngth  of  a 
Spectator^  to  be  given  this  class  for  lessons  (an4  some 
of  the  easier  Spectators  would  be  very  suitable  for  the 
.  purpose).  These  lessons  might  be. given  every  night  at 
tasks;  the  scholars  to  study  them  against  the  morning. 
Let  it  then  be  required  of  them  to  give  an  account,  first 
of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  construction  of  one  or  two 
sentences.  This  will  oblige  them  to  recur  frequently  to 
their  grammar>  and  fix  its  principal  rules  in  their  me- 
mory. Next,  of  the  intention  of  the  writer,  or  the 
scope  of  the  piece,  the  meaning  of  each  sentence,  and 
of  every  uncommon  word.  Thi^  would  early  acquaint 
them  with  the  meaning  and  force  of  words,  and 
give  them  that  most  ncc^fssary  habit,  of  reading  with 
attention. 

The  master  then  to  read  the  piece  with  the  proper 
modulations  of  voice,  due  cmpliasis,  and  suitable  ac* 
tion,  where  action  is  required ;  and  put  the  youth  oa 
imitating  his  manner. 

Wliere  the  author  has  used  an  expression  not  the^ 
best,  let  it  be  pointed  out;  and  let  his  beauties  be  par- 
ticularly remarked  to  the  youth. 

Let  the  lessons  for  reading  be  varied,  that  the  youth 
may  be  made  acquainted  with  good  styles  of  all  kinds, 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  the  proper  manner  of  reading 
each  kind — sometimes  a  wdl-told  story^  a  piece  of  a 
sermon,  a  generars  speech  to  his  soldiers,  a  speech  in  a 
tragedvi  some  part  of  a  comedy,  an  ode,  a  satire,  a  let- 
ter, blank  verse,  Hudibrastic,  heroic*  &c.    But  let  such 

lessons 
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lessons  be  chosen  for  reading,  as  contain  some  useful 
iastruction^  whereby  the  understanding  or  morals  of 
the  youth  may  at  the  same  time  be  improved. 

It  is  required  tliat  tbey  should  first  study  and  under- 
stand the  lessons^  before  they  are  put  upon  reading 
them  properly;  to  which  end  each  boy  should  havie  an 
English  dictionary^  to  help  him  over  difficulties.  When 
our  boys  read  English  to  us^  we  are  apt  to  imagine  they 
understand  what  they  read^  because  we  do^and  because 
it  is  their  mother  tongue.  But  they  often  read.,  as  par- 
rots speaks  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  meaning. 
And  it  is  impossible  a  reader  should  give  the  due  mo- 
dulation to  his  voice,  and  pronounce,  properly,  unless 
his  understanding  goes  before  his  tongiie,  and  makes 
liim  master  of  the  sentiment.  Accustoming  boys  to 
read  aloud  what  they  do  not  first  understand,  is  the 
cause  of  those  even  set  tones,  so  common  among  read- 
ers, which^  when  they  have  once  got  a  habit  of  using, 
they  find  so  difficult  to  correct;  by  which  means, 
among  fifty  readers  we  scarcely  find  a  good  one.  For 
want  of  good  reading,  pieces  published  with  a  view  to 
influence  the  minds  of  men,  for  their  own  or  tlie  public 
benefit,  lose  half  their  force.  Were  there  but  one  good 
reader  in  a  neighbourhood,  a  public  orator  might  be 
heard  throughout  a  nation  with,  the  same  advantages. 
And  have  the  same  effect  upon  his  audience,  as  if  they 
stood  within  tiie  reach  of  his  voice. 

The  TInrd  Class 

To  be  taught  speaking  properly  and  gracefully; 
which  is  near  a-kin  to  good  reading,  and  naturally  fol- 
lows it  in  the  studies  of  youth.     Let  the  scholars  of 
this  class  begin  with  learning  the  elements  of  rhetoric 
e  B  3  from 
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from  some  short  system^  so  as  to  be- able  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  usefal  tropes  and  figafes.     Let  all* 
their  bad' habits  of  speakings  all  offences  against  good* 
grammar^  all  corrupt  or  foreign  accents^  and  all  impro- 
per phrases^  be  pointed  out  to  them.    Short  speeches' 
from  the  Romans^  or  other  history,  or  from  the  parUa- 
liientary  debates,  might  be  got  by  hearty  and  delivered 
with  the  proper  action,  8cc.     Speeches  and  scenes  in 
our  best  tragedies  and  comedies  (avoiding  every  thing, 
that  could  injure  the  morals  of  youth)  might  likewise* 
be  got  by  rote,  and  the  boys  exercised  in  delivering  or 
acting  them :  great  care  being  taken  to  form  their  man- 
ner after  the  truest  models. 

For  their  farther  improvement,  and  a  little  to  vary 
their  studies,  let  them  no\f  begin  to  read  history,  after 
having  got  by  heart  a  short  table  of  the  principal 
epochas  in  chronology.  They  may  begin  with  Rollings 
ancient  and  Roman  histories,  and  proceed  at  proper' 
hours,  9ia  they  go  through  the  subsequent  classed, 
with  the  best  histories  of  our  own  nation  and  colonies. 
Let  emulation  be  excited  among  the  boys,  by  giving, 
weekly,  little  prizes,  or  other  small  encouragements  to 
those,  who  are  able  to  give  the  best  account  of  what^ 
they  have  read,  as  to  time,  places,  names  of  persons, 
&c.  This  will  make  (hem  read  with  attention,  and  im- 
print the  history  weU  in  their  memories.  In  remarking 
on  the  history,  the  master  will  have  fine  opportunities 
of  instilling  instruction  of  various  kinds,  and  improving 
the  morals,  as  well  as  the  understandings,  of  youth. 

The  natural  and  mechanic  history,  contained  in  the 
Spectacle  de  la  Nature,  might  a>oO  be  begun  in  this 
class,  and  continued  through  the  subsequent  classes,  by 
other  books  of  the  same  kind ;  for,  neitf  to  the  Sno^-  * 
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most  usefoli  as  well  as  Ae  most  entertaining.    Tb*»- 
merchant  may  thereby  be  enabled  better  to  understand 
many  commodities  in  trade;  the  handicraftsman^  to  im^* 
prove  his  business  by  new  instruments)  mixtures  and 
materials ;  and  frequently  hints'  are  given  for  new  ma* 
nufactures^  or  new  methods  of  improving  land,  that 
may  be  set  on  foot  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  a 
country. 

The  Fourth  Class 

To  be  taught  composition.  Writing  one's  own  lan- 
guage well,  is  the  ncxtnecessary  accomplishment  after 
good  speaking.  It  is  the  writing-master's  business,  to 
take  care  that  the  boys  make  fair  characters,  and  place 
them  straight  and  even  in  the  lines:  but  to  form  their 
style,  and  eveii  to  take  care  that  the  stops  and  capitals 
ate  properly  disposed,  is  the  part  of  the  English  master:' 
The  boys  should  be  put  on  writing  letters  t?o  each  other 
on  any  common  occurrences,  and  on  various  subjects, 
imaginary  business,  8cc.  containing  little  stories,  ac- 
counts of  their  late  reading,  what  parts  of  authors  please 
*  them,  and  why;  letters  of  congratulatiop,  of  compli- 
ment, of  request,  of  thanks,  of  recommendation,  of  ad- 
monition, of  consolation,  of  expostulation,  excuse,  &c. 
In  these,  they  should  be  taught  to  express  themselves 
clearly,  concisely,  and  naturally,  without  affected  words 
or  high-flown  phrases.  All  their  letters  to  pass  through 
the  master^s  hand,  who  is  to  point  out  the  faults,  advise 
the  corrections,  and  commend  what  he  finds  right. 
Some  of  the  best  letters  published  in  our  own  language, 
as  sir  Willam  Temple's,  those  of  Pope  and  his  friends, 
and  some  others,  might  be  set  befoi'e  the  youth  as  mo-* 
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iek,  their  beauties  pcbted  out  and  explained  by  t3tm 
madtfr^.the  letters  themselves  txanscribed.by  the  schobn 
Dr.  Johnson's  Ethices  Elementa^  or  ^irst  Principles 
of  Morality,  may  now  be  read  by  the  scholarsj  and  ex- . 
plained  by  the  master,  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  of  vir* 
tue  and  piety  in  their  minds.  And  as  this  class  conti* 
Hues  the  reading. of  history,  let  them  noW,  at  proper 
hours,  receive  some  farther  instruction  in  chronology, 
and  in  that  part  of  geography  (from  the  matHemaucal 
master)  which  is  necessary  to  understand  the  maps 
and  globes.  They  should  also  be  acquainted  with  the 
modera  names  of  the  places  they  6nd  mentioned  in  an- 
cient writers.  The  exercises  of  good  readings  and  pro* 
per  speaking,  still  continued  at  suitable  timies. 

Fifth  Class 

To  improve  the  youth  in  composition,  they  may 
ttow,  besides  continuing  to  write  letters,  begin  to  write 
little  essays  in  prose,  and  son^etimes  in  verse;  not  to 
make  them  poets,  but  for  this  reason,  that  nothing  ac- . 
quaints  a  lad  so  speedily  with  variety  of  expression^  at 
the  necessity  of  finding  such  words  and  phrases  as  will 
suit  the  measure,  sound  and  rhyme  of  verse,  and  at  t  le 
same  time  Well  express  the  sentiment.  These  essays 
should  all  pass  under  the  maste^^s  eye,  who  will  point 
out  their  faults,  and  put  the  writer  on  correcting  them. 
Wliere  the  judgment  is  not  ripe  enough  for  forming  new 
essays,  let  the  sentiments  of  a  Spectator  be  given,  and 
required  to  be  clothed  in  the  scholar's  own  Words ;  or 
the  circumstances  of  iome  good  story,  the  scholar  to 
find  expression.  Let  them  be  put  sometimes  on  abridg- 
ing a  paragraph  of  a  diffuse  author:  sometimes  on  di- 
lating or  amplifying  what  is  wrote  more  closely.     And 
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-Doir  let  Dr.  Johnson's  Noetica,  or  First  Principles  of 
Human  KnowIeclge>  containing  a  logicj  or  art  of  rea- 
soning, &c.  be  read  by  the  youths  and  the  difficulties, 
that  may  occur  to  them,  be  explained  by  the  master. 
The  reading  of  history^  and  the  exercises  o£  good  read*, 
ingand  just  speaking  stiU  continued. 

Sixth  Claa* 

In  this  class^  besides  continuing  the  studies  of  tha 
preceding  in  history,  rhetoric,  logic,  moral  and  natural 
philosophy,  the  best  English  authors  may  be  read  and 
explained ;  as  Tillotson,  Milton,  Locke,  Addison,  Pope» 
Swift,  the  higher  papers  in  the  Spectator  and  Ouardiaa, 
the  best  translations  of  Homer,  Virgil  and  Horace,  of 
Telemachus,  travels  of  Cyrus,  8us. 

Once  a  year,  let  there  be  public  exercises  in  the  hall ; 
the  trustees  and  citizens  present.  Then  let  fine  gilt 
books  be  given  as  prizes  to  such  boys,  as  distinguish 
themselves,  and  excel  the  others  in  any  branch  of 
karhtng,  making  three  degrees  of  comparison  :  giving 
the  best  prize  to  him,  that  performs  best ;  a  less  valua- 
ble one  to  him,  that  comes  up  next  to  the  best,  and 
another  to  the  third.  Commendations,  encourage- 
ment, and  advice  to  the  rest ;  keeping  up  their  hopes, 
ihat,  by  industry,  they  may  excel  another  time.  The 
names  of  those,  that  obtain  the  prize,  to  be  yearly  print* 
ed  in  a  list. 

The  hours  of  each  day  are  to  be  divided  and  dispos- 
ed in  such  a  manner,  as  that  some  classes  may  be  with 
tlie  writing-master,  improving  their  hands ;  others  with 
the  mathematical  master,  learning  arithmetic,  accounts, 
geography,  use  of  the  glpbes,  drawing,  mechanics,  8lc. 
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^H^  the  i^st  are  in  llle  English  school^  tinder  the  Eng^ 

'  THtt!)  instnicted^  y^utii  will  come  out  of  this  school 
fittkid  Ibr  leai'mog  an  j  business,  csilling,  or  profebsion, 
fkeepi  imch^  ^prherein  languages  are  required :  and> 
though  unacquainted'  with  any  ancient  or  foreign 
tongue^  they  will  be  masters  of  their  own,  which  is  of 
more  immediate  and  general  use,  and  withal  will  have 
Mdded  mMf  otfier  valuable  accomplishments:  the 
linie  usualty  spent  in  acquiring  those  languages^  often 
ilithoM  suooeid,  being  here  employed  in  laying  such  a^ 
fbnuidlation  of  knowledge  and  ability,  as,  properly  im- 
p|toi^>  m^y^fUBlify  them  to  pass  through  and  execute 
ite .  several  offices,  of  civil  life,'  with  advantage  and 
^  reputation  to  themselves  and  country. 


to    MlSi-  8 N*,   AT   WANSTKAD. 

Advice  to  Youih  in  Reading. 

Cra'oen-streetf  May  17,  1760, 

t  SEKD  my  good  girl' the  books^  I  mentioned  to  her 
last  night.  I  beg  her  to  accept  of  them  as  a  small 
mark  of  my  e^eem  and  friendship.  They  are  written 
in  the  familiar  easy  manner  for  which  the  French  are 
so  reihdrkable,  and  afford  a  good  deal  of  philosophic 
and  practical  knowledge,  unembarrassed  with  the  dry 
i^athematics,  used,  by  more  e^act  reasoners,  but  which 
is  apt  to  discourage  young  beginners.  I  would  advise 
you  to  read  with  a  pen  in  your  hand,  and  enter  in  a 
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little  book  short  hints  of  what  yoa  find,  that  is  curious, 
or  that  mayxbe  useful ;  for  this  will  be  the  best  method 
o(  imprinting  such  particulars  in  your  memory,  where 
they  will  be  ready,  either  for  practice  on  some  future 
occasion^  if  they  are  matters  of  utility,  or  at  least  to 
adorn  and  improve  your  conversation,  if  they  are  rather 
points  of  curiosity.  And  as  many  of  the  terms  of. 
science  are  such,  as  you  cannot  have  met  with  in  yout 
common  reading,  and  may  therefore  be  nnacquaintet) 
with,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  have  a  good 
dictionary  at  hand,  to  consult  immediately  when  you 
meet  with  a  word  you  do  not  comprehend  the  precise 
meaning  of.  This  may  at  first  seem  troublesome  and 
interrupting ;  but  it  is  a  trouble  that  will  daily  diminish^ 
as  you  will  daily  find  less  and  less  occasion  for  your 
dictionary  as  you  become  more  acquainted  with  the 
terms ;  and  in  the  mean  time  you  will  read  with  more 
satisfaction,  because  with  more  understanding.  When 
any  point  occurs,  in  which  you  would  be  glad  to  have 
farther  information  than  your  book  affords  you,  I  beg 
you  would  not  in  the  least  apprehend,  that  I  should 
think  it  a  trouble  to  receive  and  answer  your  questions. 
It  will  be  a  pleasure,  and  no  trouble.  For  though  I 
may  not  be  able,  out  of  my  own  little  stock  of  know- 
ledge, to  afford  you  what  you  require,  I  can  easily 
direct  you  to  the  books,  where  it  may  most  readily  be 
found.    Adieu^  a|id  believe  me  ever,  my  dear  friend,. 

Yours  affectionately, 

B.  FRANKLIN. 
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-W^nmiiaHs  eoncermng  Ae  Tncfcaae  cf  Mankind,  periwig  ^ 
<       Qmatrus,  SfC** 

Written  in  Pcnsylvania,  ^751. 

1.  TABLES  of  the  .proportion  of  mmkigefi  (9  biitbi^ 

of  deaths  to  births,  of  onanri^ges  tp.d)^  ppmh^r  ^f 

JohabUwitflj  jcc.  formed  on  observations  vwd^^poR  the 

.:bi)}s  of  mortality,  oY^mtwrngfi,.  ^-  ^^  fipg^wkw  QJi^M^ 

«iirUl  not  s%iit€Ountrj^ ;  -ii^  wi}l^la$,  fojm^.pii  0b§tf- 

va^QQs  made  oa  ^  aet^4  iM  f^fmvif^mj,  9»  iSliro^, 

jmt,new:^P«ntrie6^aaAiP^a.  .0  .     .  .  i    ,!; 

8.  For  people  iiH;r^t^  i^ipr^porAioti^t^ifpi^niHplwr 

pfoMurriage^,  and  that  jptPeatqr,  'mjf^^gpf^^^p^ijm 

e^se  and  co&venienqe  .jrf  sji^ppor4iQgf^rfam)y«    ;W«b«l» 

iftfpibes  can  be  ea8ilyts*%BPd^d>  ffu«§  iPtr^ne  ^pmif > 

aii4  f^ar^r  in  life.      .  .  .:  ;  .»    • !   .  i  <  i> 

St  In  cities,  wh^re  Allrtrad^s^pqcm#^iAT)Sj^Ai3^>c^i3ii^ 

.*r«:fuU,  many  deW  waging,  till  Aejj  i^aytftecbogwclp 

tl)e»r  tbeohwges  of  .aJpMnily ;  .wbip]^,cMg)9^{arm9tfM- 

er  in  cities,  as  luxury  is  nuHpe  icon^mpn )  fDUPjr  J&ii^ 

.ILingle  during  life,  and  ,po;itii]iue  ^eifv^c^,  to  fliAlUes, 

^^■'"■.     ■" '  ■"!    I--H   .^ -'LI'  '\iA  *  JiiilJ   g» 

<•  This  p%per  and  the  answer  to  it. are  the  last  v^e  b§vef^o  extract  frQ{B 
IVIr.  G>IHnson'i  collection.  The  papers  that  fol|ow, ,  having  notes  vfith 
•the  lignatur*  B.  V.,  kre  ifiram  the  collectioh  r^ertfcd  KS^ '^ifbf'e,  Y^.  k, 

i'  *  5  -  joumey- 
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journejmen  to  trades^  &€•  H«nce  cities  do  notj  bjr 
natural  geDeration,  supply  themselves  with  inhabitants ; 
the  deaths  are  more  than  the  births. 

4.  In  countries  full  settled,  the  case  must  be  nearly 
the  same,  all  lands  being  occupied  and  improved  to 
the  height ;  those  who  cannot  get  land,  must  labour  for 
others,  that  have  it ;  when  labourers  are  plenty,  their 
wages  will  be  low ;  by  low  wages  a  family  is  supported 
with  difficulty ;  this  difficulty  deters  many  from  mai- 
riage,  who  therefore  long  continue  servants  and  single. 
Only,  as  the  cities  take  supplies  of  people  from  the 
country,  and  thereby  matce  a  little  more  room  in  the 
tountry,  piarriag^  is  a  little  more  encouraged  tbere^ 
and  the  births  exceed  the  deaths. 

5.  Great  part  of  Europe  is  fiilly,  settled  with  husbi&id- 
•men,  manufacturers,  8cc.  and  therefore  cannot  now 

Siuch  encrease  in  people.  America  is  ehiefly  occupied 
by  Indians,  wh6  subsist  mostly  by  hunting.  But  as 
the  hunter,  of  all  men,  requires  the  greatest  quantity 
of  land  firom  whence  to  draw  his  subsistence,  (the  hus- 
bandman fufaBisting  on  much  less,  the  gardener  on  still 
less,  and  the  manufocturer  requiring  least  of  all)  thb 
Baropeans  found  America  as  fuUy  settled,  as  it  wdl 
could  be  by  hunters ;  yet  these,  having  large  tracts, 
were  easily  prevailed  on  to  part  with  portions  of  terri- 
tory to  the  new  comers,  who  did  not  much  interfere 
with  the  natives  in  hunting,  and  fumiished  them  with 
many  things  they  wanted. 

6.  Land  being  thus  plenty  m  America,  and  so  cheap, 
•as  that  a  labouring  man,  that  understands  husbandry, 
'can; in  a  short  time,  save  money  enough  to  purchase  a 
piece  of  new  land,  sufficient  for  a  plantation^  whereon 
hf  may  subsist  a  family ;  such  are  not  afraid  to  marry ; 
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Ibr  if  they  even  )ook  fsx  enough  forward  to  consider 
how  their  children^  w|;iep  grown  up,  are  to  he  prpvid^d 
for,  thej  ^,  that  ^lore  land  13  to  l^  l^d  at  rat^ 
equally  easy,  all  circumatancea  considered,       ^ 

7.  Hence  marriages  in  America  are  more  gener^j 
and  more  generally  early,  than  in  Europe.  And  if  it 
is  reckoned  there,  that  there  is  hut  one.  marriage  per 
Mtmum  among  100  personsj^  perhaps  we .  may  her^ 
reckoi^  two ;  and  if  in.JEurope,  they  have  hut  four  hirths 
to  a  marriage,  (many  of  their  marriages  heing  late)  we 
may  here  reckon  eight,  of  which,  if  one  half  grow;  up, 
^d  our  marriages  are  made,  reckoning  one  with'ano^ 
tber,  at  twenty  years  pf  age,  our  people  inust  at  least 
be  doubled  every  twenty  years.  •,    .  * 

$.  But  notwithstanding  thU  increase,  so  vast  is  tHe 
territory  of  North  America,  that  it  will  require  maiiy 
ages  to  siettle  it  fully,  anil  till  it  is  fully  §et£Ieq^  lahoi^r 
will  never  be  cheap  here,' where  no.  man  continues  long 
^a  labourer  for  others,  hut  get3  a  plantation  of  his  own ; 
no  man  continues  long  a  journeyman  to  a  trade,  but 
goes  among  ^ose  new  settlers,  and  sets  'up  for  himself^ 
&c.  Hence  labour  is  no  cheapei:  now,  in  Peji^ylvania^ 
than  it  was  thirty  years  ^go,  though  so  many  thousand 
labouring  people  have  .  been  imported  from.  Germany 
and  Ireland.    ,  .'       .      , 

6.  The^^ger,  therefore,  of  these  colonies  interfef- 
ine  with  their  mother  country  in  trades,. that  depend  on 
labour,  manufactures,  &c.  is  too  remote  tp  require  the 
attention  of  Great  Britain. 

10.  But,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  colonies, 
^  vast  demand  is  growing  for  British  manufactures ;  a 
glorious  market,  wholly  in  the  power  of  Britain,  in 
which  foreigners  cannot  interfere^  which  will  incr|Asei 
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3n  a  short  time,  ieven  beyond  her  power  of  supplying^ 
though  her  whole  trade, should  be  to  her  colonies,    r 

'•      ^      *'"#'     #'     #      #      #      4^      #'     4     >'#      4      •^      # 

.  12.  It  is  an  ill-grounded. opinion 9  that,  by  th^  ^abour 
of  slaves,  America  may  possibly  vie  in  cheapness'  of 
manufactures  with  Bjritain.  '  The  labour  of  slaves  caa 
never  be  so  cheap  here,  as  the  labour  of  working  men 
is  in  Britain.  Any  one  may  CQibpute  J^^  interest  ot 
money  is  in  tbe'colonijes  froin  .6  to  lO  per  cent.  Slaves, 
one  with. another^  cost  SOL  sterlings  per  head.  Reckoa 
then  the  interest  of  the  first  purchase  of  a  slave,  tlie 
insurance  or  risque  on  his  life^  his  cloathing  ah^  diet*» 
expences  in  hisr  sickness/  aiid  toss  of  time,  loss  by  hi» 
neglect  of  business,  (neglect  b  natural  to  tlie  man,  who 
is  not  to  be  benefited  by  his  own  care  .or  diligence) 
'expence  of  a  driver  to  keep  him  at  work,  and  his  pil- 
fering frpm  time  to  time^  almost  every  slave  being, 
nt)m  the  nature  of  slavery,  a  t^ief,  and  compare  tlie 
'  whole  amount  with  the  wages  of  a  manufacturer  of 
iron  or  wool  in  England,  you  -will  see,'  that  labour  is 
'  much  cheaper  there,  than  it  ever  can  be  by  negroes 
here.  Why  then  will  Americans  purchase  slaves?  Be- 
cause slaves  may  be  kept  as  long  as.  a  man  pleases,  or 
has  occasion  for  their  labour,  while  hired  men  are  con- 
tinually leaving  their  master  (often  in  the'  inidst  of  his 
business)  and  setting  up  f6r  themselves.  |  8. 

13.  As  the  increase  of  people  depends  on  the  encou-^ 
ragement  of  marriages^  the  following  things  must  di- 
miniih  a  nation,  viz.  1.  The  being  conquered  ;  for  the 
.  conquerors  will  engross  as  many  offices,  and  exact  a* 
much  tribute  or  profit  on  the  labour  of  the  conquered, 
as  will  maintain  them  in  their  new  establishment ;  and 
thU  diminishing  the  subsistence  of  the  natives  discbu- 
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rages  their  marriaged^   and  ^o  gradually  diminiilheii: 
ihem,  while  the  foreigners  increase.:  S.  Loss  of  tcrri*- 
tory.    Thus  the  Britons^  being  driven  into  Wales,  and 
crouded  together  in  a  barren  country,  insufficient  to 
aupport  such  grbat  numbers,  diminished,  till  the  people 
bore  a  proportion  to  the  prodnt:e;  While  the  Saxons 
hicreased  on  their  abandoned  lands,  till  the  island  be^' 
came  full  of  Ehglisb.    And,  were  the  English  noW 
driven  into  Wales  by  some  foreign  nation,  there  would, 
in  a  few  years,  be  no  more  Englishmen  in  Britaiti,  than 
there  are  now  people  ih  Wales.    3.  Loss  of  trade. 
Manu&ctures,  exported,  draw  subsistence  from  fimign 
countries  for  numbers,  who  are  thereby  enabled  to 
marry  and  raise  families.    If  the  nation  be  deprived  of 
any  branch  of  trade^  and  no  new  employment  is  found 
for  the  people  occupied  in  that  branch,  it  Will  sobn'  be 
deprived  of  so  many  people.    4,  Loss  of  food.    Sup- 
^se  a  nation  has  a  fishery,  which  not  only  employ^ 
'great  ntlmbers,  but  makes  the  food  and' subsistence  of 
the  people  cheaper:  if  another  nation' becomes  master 
of  the  seas,  and  prevents  the  fisher^,  the  people  will 
diminish  in  proportion  as  the  bss  of  employ  and  dear- 
ness  of  provision  makes  it  more  difficult  to  subsist  a 
Ihmily.     5.  Bad  govehiment  and  insecure  property. 
People  not  ohly  leave  'sUch  a  country,  and,  settling 
abroad,  incorporate  with  other  nations,  lose  their  native 
Jaaguage,  and  become  foreigners;  but  th)&  industiy  of 
.those  that  remain  being  discouraged,  the  qlianiity  of 
jubflistence  in  the  country  is  lessened,  and  the  sirppoirt 
.  of  a  famUy  becomes  more  difiicuh.    So  heiivy  taxes 
tend  to  diflHinish  a  people.    6.  The  introduction  of 
slaves.    The  negroes,  brought  into  the  English  sugar 
islands,  have,  greatly  diminished  the  whites  ther^j^e 
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pQ0r  are  by  this  mews  .deprived  of  emplojmep,t»  white. 
a;fcw;  iamilies  acquire  \pst  estates^  which  they  spend 
on  foreign  laxu^s;  aod^  ed^qating  their  obildreD  in  the 
^abit  of  those  luxuries^,  the  same  incoi^e  is  needed  for 
the  support  of  one^  that  might  have  maijatained  one 
hundred.  The  whites,  who  have  slaves,  not  labojarinjg^ 
are  enfeebled,  and  therefore  not  so  generally  prolific  ^ 
t})e  sl^yep  befng  Vfojrij^ed  tpo  hard,  and  ill  fed^  their  con- 
stitu.tioixs  are  broken,  and  the  deaths  amo^g  them  ar^ 
fdore  than  ^he-  births ;  so  tl^at  a  continual'  supply  b\ 
needed  from  Africa.  The  northern  colonies,  having  fen^ 
pjavc^j  ipcr^ase  in  wbite,?*  Slaves  also  pejorate  the 
femiiies  that, use  them;  the  white  children  become 
proudi  dJi^^H^c^l  ^i^h  laliocir,  and,  being  educated  in 
idleness,  are  rendered  unfit  to  get  a  living  by  industry. 

14*  HeopC:  the  prince,  that  a^c^ires  new,  teijitory,  if 
he.  finds  it  vacant,  or  remove^. t|ie  natives  to  give  his 
p,wn  people  foom  ;-rtbe  legislator,  that  makes.pffectui^I 
*laws  for  prompting  of  tJ;af[e,  ipcreasing  eiqplpymeatj 
improving  lancl  by.more  or,J>etter  tilla^ge,  providing 
;more  fpod  by  ^sheries,  sepuri^ig  property,  &c.-— and  the 
njian  that  ^vef^t^  new  tsades,  ar^  or  manulactures^  ojr 
new  imprpvj^ipents  in  husbsuidry,  ip^y  be  pfj^y/^ly 
called  fathm  of  their  nation^  as  they  ai)e  the  c^use  of 
the  generation  of  o^ultitud/es,  by  the  eacpuragemeft 
.  tjiey  afford  to  raafriage.^ 

15.  As.tp  privileges  granted  to  the  n^spri^dj  (such  ^» 
the  jus  tiium,  Uberorum  among  ,^e.  Ronians)  U;iey  miyf 
hasten  the  filling  of  a  country,  that  b^^b^^n  .thinned  by 
,  war  or  pestil/ence,  or  that  has  otherwise  yacant  territory, 
'  but  cannot  increase  a  people  b^yoj^d  tt)e^e^ni.  provid- 
ed for  their  subsistence. 
^L  Foreign  luxuries,   and  needless  ipan^fcM^iires, 
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hnported  ind  used  in  a  nation^  flo,!))*  the  same  rfeason-t 
ing,  increase  ttie  people  of  the  nation,  that  furnishes 
them',  and  dimmish  the  people  of  the  nation,  that  uses 
ibem.  L^ws,  therefore,  that  pretent  such  impol^ta^ 
tions,  add,  on  the  contrary,  promote  the  exportation  of 
manufactures  to  be  consumed  in' foreign  cdiintries,  may 
be  cdled  j^with  respect  to  &e  people  ihat  make  them) 
generative  lazpi,  as,  by  increasing  subsistence,  tbl^y  eii^ 
courage  marriage.  Such  laws  likewise  strefigtheh  * 
country  doubly,  by  increasing  its  b#n  people,  and 
jliinlnishihg  its  neighbours. 

17.  Some  Europeto  nations.  pWdently  refuse  XO'  con*' 
gume  the  maniifactures  of*  East  India :— thiey  shouM 
likewise  forbid  them  to  their  colonies;;  for  t6e  gain  €^ 
the  merchant  is  not  td  be  compared  with  the  los^  hf 
this  nieans,  of  people  to  tUe  nation.  *'  ;' 

18.  Hom^  luxury  in  the  gtiat  increase  the  ti^tion'^ 
manirfacturers  employed  by  it,  who  are  many,  and  oinlf 
tends  to  diminish' the  families  that  indulge  in  it,  who 
are  few.  The  greater  the'  common  fesHionabl^  ex^ 
pehce  of  any  rahk  6f  people,  the  more  cautious  thcj, 
are  of  marriage.  Therefore  luxury  should  never  be 
suiTered  to  become  common. 

19.  The  great  increase  of  of&pring.  in  particulaV 
families  ife  not  always  owing  to  greater  fecundity  df 
xiatuVe,  but  sometimes  to  exiimples  of  industry^  in  the 
heads,  and  industrious  education,  by  which  th^  children 
are  enabled  to  provide  better  for  themselves,  and  their 
marrying  early  is  encouraged  from  the  prospect  of  goo9 
sabsidteffce.. 

SO.  IftheHsbe&sect,  therJefbre,  in  oiiir  nafioh^  tbtft 

regard  JTtigality  and  fndusdy'isi^  rdigious  duties^  anil 

educate  their  childreti  theii^iii^  'm^ore  than  otiKeito  ^An- 
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monly  do,  such  sect  mu9t  consequently  ioccease  more 
by  natttJral  generation  than  any  9ther  aect  in  Britain. 

21.  Tbe  impprtation  of  foreigners  into  a  conntiy, 
that  has  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  present  employ- 
ments and  provisions  for  subsistence  will  bear^  will  be 
in  the  end  no  increase  of  people^  unless  tbe  new-comers 
have  more  industry  and  frugality'  than  the  natives,  and 
then  they  will  provide  more  subsistence,  and  increase 
»n  tbe  country;  bat  they  will  gradually  eat  the  natives 
out. — Nor  is  it  necessary  to  bring  in  foreigners  to  fill 
up  any  occasional  vacancy  in  a  country;  for  such  va- 
cancy (if  the  laws  are  good,  §  14,  J  6)  will  soon  be  filled 
by  natural  generation.  Who  can  now  find  the  vacancy 
made  in  Sweden,  France,  or  other  warlike  nations,  bj 
the  plague  of  heroism  40  years  ago ;  in  France,  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  protestants  ;  in  England,  by  tbe  settle- 
Ddent  of  her  colonies;  pr  in  Guinea,  by  a  hundred  years 
exportation  of  slaves,  that  h||is  blackened  half  America  i 
Tbe  thinness  of  the  inhabitaats  in  Spain  is  owing 
to  national  pride,  and  idleness,  and  other  causes,  rather 
than  to  ihe  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  or  to  die  making 
of  new  settlement^ 

22.  There  is,  in  short,  no  bound  to  the  prolific  nature 
of  plants  or  animals,  but  what  is  made  by  their  crowd- 
ing and  interfering  with  each  other^s  means  of  subsis- 
tence. Was  the  face  of  the  earth  vacant  of  other 
jplaqts,  it  might  be  gradually  sowed  and  overspread 
with  one  kind  only,  as  for  instance,  with  fennel ;  and 
were  it  empty  of  other  inhabitants,  it  mighty  in  a  few 
ages,  be  replenished  from  one  nauon  only,  as '  for  in- 
stanc^^  with  Epglishme^.  'Thus  there  are  supposed  to 
be  now  upwards  of  one  million  of  English  souls  in 
K»rth  America  (though'  it,  is  thought  scarce  80,000 
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:have  been  brought  over  sea)  and  yet  perhaps  there  is 
not  one  the  fewer  in  Britain^  but  rather  many  pore. 
On  account  of  the  em  ploy  mien  t  the  colonies  afford  to 
manufacturers  at  horned  This  million  doubling,  sup- 
pose jbut^once  in  25  years,  will,  in  another  century,  hi 
more.ilian  the  peo{^  of  England^  and  the  greatest 
number  of  Englishmen  will  be  on  this  side  the  water. 
What  an  accession  of  power  to  the  British  empire  .by 
^a  as  well  as  land !  What  increase  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion! What  numbers  of  ships  and  seamen!  We  have 
been  her^  but  little  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and 
'  yet  the  force  of  obr  privateers  in  the  late  war,  united, 
tras  grieater,  both  in  men  and  guns,  than  that  of  the 
whole  British  navy  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time.  How 
important  an  affair  then  to  Britain  is  the  present 
treaty  •  for  settling  the  bounds  between  her  colonies 
-and  the  French!  and  how  careful  should  she  be  to 
lecure  room  enough,  since  on  the  room  depends  so 
much  the  increase  of  her  people  f 

23.  In  fine,  a  nation  well  regulated  is  like  a  poly- 
'  pus  t,  take  away  a  limb,  its  place  is  soon  supplied ;  cut 
it  in  two,  and  each  deficient  part  shall  speedily  grow 
out  of  the  part  remaining.  Thus,  if  you  have  roont 
and  subsistence  enough,  as  you  may,  by  dividing,  make 
ten  polypuses  out  of  one^  you  may,  of  one,  make  ten 
nations,  equally  populous  and  powerful;  or,  rather, 
increase  a  nation  tenfold  in  numbers  and  strength.    * 

#  III  1761.  t  A  water  insect,  well  known  to  natoraliiti. 
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i.  J.*  Esq.  of  london>  to'^benjamin  filanklin^ 

ESg.    AT    PHILADELPHIA. 

Bemarks  on  «otte  qfthe  /aregoing.  (AseruOioHi,  $kowBig  parti'% 
cularfy  the  ^ct  fpUcA  numncrs  baoe  on  P&jndatkm* 

DEAR   SIRj 

IT  ii  now  near  three  years  since  I  received  yoni:  ex- 
cellept  Observations  on  the  Increase  of  Mankind,  fy:.  in^ 
which  you  have  with  so  much  sagacity  and  accuracy 
shwon  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  causes^  that  prin- 
cipal means  of  political  grandeur  is  best  promoted;  and 
have  so  well  supported  those  just  inferences  you  have 
occasionally  drawn,  concerning  the  general  state  of  our 
American  colonies^  and  the  views  and  conduct  of  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 

You  have  abundantly  proved^  that  natural  fecundity 
is  hardly  to  be  considered,  because  the  vis  generandi^ 
as  far  as  we  know,  is  unlimited^  and  because  experience 
shwos^  that  the  numbers  of  nations  i^  altogether  gp^ 
verned  by  collateral  cause^^  and  among  thes«  nope  of 
so  much  force  as  quantity  of  subsistence,  whether 
arising  from  climate^  soil,  improvement  of  tillage 
trade,  fisheries,  secure  property^  conquest  of  new  coun- 
tries^ or  other  favourable  circumstances. 
.  As  1  perfectly  concurred  with  you  in  your  sentiments 
on  the$e  heads,  X  have  been  very  desirous  of  building 
somewhat  on  the  foundation  you  have  there  laid ;  and 
ivas  induced^  by  your  hints  in  the  twenty-first  section^ 
to  trouble  you  with  some  thoughts  on  the  influence 
manners  have  always  had,  and  are  always  likely  to  have, 

#  Richard  JaduoOj  «a  EoglUh  barrister.    Editor. 
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on  the  numbers  of  a  people^  and  their  political  prospe- 
rity in  general. 

The  end  of  every  individual  is  its  own  private  good, 
liie  rules  it  observes  in  the  pursuit  of  this  good  are  a 
system  of  propositions,  almost  every  one  founded  ia 
authority^  that  is^  derive  their  weight  from  the  credit 
given  to  one  or  more  persons^  and  not  fronx  demon-' 
stration* 

.  And  this,  in  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  other 
aiBfairs  of  life,  is  the  case  even  of  the  wisest  and  philoso- 
phical part  of  the  human  species ;  and  that  it  should  be 
so  is  the  less  strange,  when  we  consider,  that  it  is  per- 
liaps  impossible  to  prove,  that  being,  or  life  itself,  has 
any  other  value  than  what  is  set  on  it  by  authority. 

A  confirmation  of  this  may  be  derived  from  the  ob- 
servation, that,  in  every  country  in  the  universe,  happi- 
ness is  sought  upon  a  different  plan ;  and,  even  in  the  ' 
same  country,  we  see  it  placed  by  different  ages^  pro- 
fessions, and  ranks  of  men,  in  the  attainment  of  enjoy- 
ments utterly  unlike. 

These  propositions,  as  well  as  others  framed  upon 
them,  become  habitual  by  degrees,  and,  as  they  goveni 
thq  determination  of  the  will,  I  call  them  morcd  habits. 

There  are  another  set  of  habits,  that  have  the  direc- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  body,  that  I  call  therefore 
mechanical  habits.  These  compose  what  \Ve  commonly 
call  the  arts,  which  are  more  or  less  liberal  or  mechani- 
cal, as  they  more  or  less  partake  of  assistance  from  the 
operations  of  the  mind. 

The  cumulus  of  the  moral  habits  of  each  individual 
;s .  the  manners  of  that  individual ;  the  cumulus  of  the 
;manners  of  individuals  makes  up  (he  manners  of  a 
nation. 
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The  happiness  of  individuals  is  evidently  the  ukimate 
end  of  political  society ;  and  political  welfare^  or  the 
strength,  splendour^  and  opulence  of  the  state,  have  bee9 
always  admitted,  hoth  hy  political  writers,  and  the  vs-. 
liiable  part  of  mankind  in  general^  to  conduce  to  this 
-eiid,  and  are  therefore  desirable. 

The  causes,  that  advance  or  obstruct  any  one  of  these 
three  objects,  are  external  or  internal.  The  latter  may- 
be divided  into  physical,  civil,  and  .personal^  under 
inrhich  last  head  I  comprehend  the  moral  and  mechani- 
cal  habits  of  mankicd.  The  physical  causes  are  pfinci* 
pally  cliniate,  soil,  and  number  of  subjects ;  the  civil, 
are  government  and  laws ;  and  political  welfare  is  always 
in  a  ratio  composed  of  the  force  of  these  particular 
causes ;  a  multitude  of  external  causes,  and  all  these 
internal  ones,  not  only  control  and  qualify,  but  are 
constantly  acting  on,  and  thereby  insensibly,  as  well  as 
sensibly,  altering  one  another,  boUi  for  the  better  and 
**^t..      the  worse,  and  this  not  (excepting  the  climate  itself. 

1F|ie  powerful  ef&cacy  of  manners  in  encreasing  a 
people'is  manifest  from  the  instance  you  mention,  the 
Quakers ;  among  them  industry  and  frugality  multiply 
and  extend  the  use  of  the'  necessaries  of  life ;  to  man- 
ners of  a  like  kind  are  owing  the  populousness  of  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  China,  Japan,  and  most  parts  of  In* 
dostan,  &c.  in  every  one  of  which,  the  force  of  extent 
of  territory  and  fertility  of  soil  is  multiplied,  or  their 
want  compensated  by  industry  and  frugality. 

Neither  nature  nor  art  have  contributed  much  to  the 
productiefi'of  subsistence  in  Switzerland,  yet  we  see 
irugaluy  preserves  and  even  mcreases  families,  that  live 
on  their  fortunes,  and  which,  in  England,  we  call  the 
gentry  i  and  the  observation  we  cannot  but  make  in 
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4j;it  southern  part  of  this  kiogdonij  that  those  fainiliesr 
including,  all  superior  onesj  are  gradually  hecoming  ex- 
.tinct^  affords  the  clearest  proof,  that  luxury  (that  is,  a 
greater  expence  of  subsistence  than  in  prudence  a  man 
ought  to  consume)  is  as  destructive  as  a  proportionable 
want  of  it;  but  in  Scotland,  as  in  Switzerland,  the  gen- 
try, though  one  with  another  they  have  not  one-fourth 
of;  the  income,  increase  in  number. 
.  And  here  I  cannot  help  remarking,  by  the  by,  how 
well  founded  your  distinction  is  between  the  increase  of 
mankind  in  old  and  new  settled  countries  in  general, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  families  of  condi- 
tion. ^  In  America,  where  the  expences  are  more  con- 
fined to  necessaries,  and  those  necessaries  are  cheap,  it 
is  common  to  see  above  oneliundred  persons  descended 
from  one  living  old  man.  In  England,  .it  frequently 
happens^  where  a  man  has  seven,  eight,  or  more  chiI-« 
'dren,  there  has  not  been  a  descendant  in  the  next  gene- 
ration, occasioned  by  the  difficulties  the  number  of 
children  ha;:  brought  on  the  family,  in  a  luxurious  dear 
country,  and  which  have  prevented  their  marrying. 

That  this  is  more  owing  to  luxury  than  mere  want 
appears  from  what  I  have  said  of  Scotland,  and  more 
plainly  from  parts  of  England  remote  from  London,  in 
most  of  which  the  necessaries  of  life  ^re  nearly  as  dear, 
in  some  dearer  than  London,  yet  the  people  of  all  ranks 
marry  and  breed  up  children. 

Again ;  among  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  none  produce 
so  few  children  as  servants.  This  is,  in  some  measure, 
to  be  attributed  to  their  situation,  which  hinders  mar- 
riage, but  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  their  luxury  and 
corruption  of  manners,  which  are  greater  than  among 
any  other  set  of  people  in  England,  and  is  the  conse- 
quence 
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quence  of  a  nearer  view  of  the  lives  and  persons  of  a 
superior  rank^  than  any  inferior  rank^  without  a  proper 
education^  ought  to  have. 

The  quantity  of  subsistence  in  England  has  unques* 
tionably  becpme  greater  for  many  ages ;  and  yet  tf  th^ 
inhabitants  are  more  numerous^  they  certaiiily  are  not 
so  in  proportion  to  our  improvement  of  the  means  of 
support.  I  am  apt  to  think  there  are  few  parts  of  this 
kingdom^  that  have  not  been  at  some  former  time  more 
populous  than  at  present.  I  have  several  cogent  rea- 
sons for  thinking  so  of  great  part  of  the  counties  I  am 
most  intimately  acquainted  with;  but  as  they  were  pro^ 
bably  not  all  most  populous  at  the  same  time^  and  as 
some  of  our  towns  are  visibly  and  vastly  grown  in  bulk^ 
I  dare  not  suppose^  as  judicious  men  have  doncj  that 
England  is  less  peopled  than  heretofore. 

This  growth  of  our  towns  is  the  effect  of  a  change 
of  manners^  and  improvement  of  arts^  common  to  all 
Europe ;  and  though  it  is  not  imagined,  that  it  has  les- 
sened the  country  growth  of  necessaries,  *  it  has  evi- 
dently, by  introducing  a  greater  consumption  of  them, 
(an  infallible  consequence  of  a  nation*s  dwelling  in 
towns)  counteracted  the  effects  of  our  prodigious  ad- 
vances in  the  arts. 

But  however  frugality  may  supply  the  place,  or 
prodigality  counteract  the  effects,  of  the  natural  or  ac- 
quired subsistence  of  a  country,  industry  is,  beyond 
doubt,  a  more  efficacious  cause  of  plenty  than  any  na- 
tural advantage  of  extent  or  fertility.  I  have  men- 
tioned instances  of  frugality  and  industry  united  with 
extent  and  fertility.  In  Spain  and  Asia  Minor,  we  see 
frugality  joined  to  extent  and  fertility,  without  indus- 
try; in  Ireland,  we  once  saw  the  same;  Scotland  had 
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then  none  of  them  but  frugality.  The  change  in 
these  two  countries  Is  obvious  to  every  one,  and  it  is 
owing  to  industry  not  yet  very  widely  diffused  in 
either. 

The  effects  of  industry  and  frugality  in  England  are 
^urprisin^;  both  the  rent  and  the  value  of  the  inheritance 
of  land  depend  on  them  greatly  more  tlian  on  nature^ 
and  this,  though  there  is  no  considerable  differepce  in 
tlie  prices,  of  9ur  markets.  Land  of  equ^l  goodness  lets 
for  double  the  rent  of  .other  land  lying  in  the  sam^ 
county,  and  there  are  many  years  purchase  difference 
between  different  counties,  where  rents  are  equally  well 
paid  and  secure. 

Thus  manners  operate  'upon  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants,  but  of  their  silent  effects  upon  a  civil  constitu* 
tion,  history,  and  even  our  own  experience,  yields  u^ 
abundance  of  proofs,  though  they  are  not  uncommonly 
attributed  tp  external  causes :  their  support  of  agoyern^*- 
ment  againpt  .external  force  is  so  great,  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon maxim  amon^  the,  i^dvpcates  of  liberty,  that  no 
free  government  was  ever  dissolved,  or  overcome,  be- 
jfore  the  mauners  of  its  subjects  were  corrupted.    , 

The  superiority  of  Greece  over  !Persia  was  singly 
owing  to  their  difference  of  manners ;  and  that,  .though 
all  natural  advantages  were  on  the  side  of  the  latter, 
to  which  I  might  add  the  civil  ones;  for  though  the 
greatest  of  all  civil  advantages,  liberty,  was  on  the  side 
jOif  Greece,  yet. that  added  no  political  strength  to  her, 
,than  as  it  operated  on  her  manners,  and,  when  they 
were  corrupted,  the  restoration  of  their  liberiy  by  the 
Romans,  overturned  the  remains  of  their  power. 

.Whether  the  manners  of  ancient  Rome  were  at  any 
period  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of  indivi- 
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duals,  it  is  not  my  design  to  examine ;  but  that  theh^ 
manners^  and  the  effects  of  those  manners  on  their  go- 
vernment and  public  conduct,  founded,  enlarged,  and 
supported,  and  afterwards  overthrew  their  empire,  is 
beyond  all  doubt.  Gne  of  the  effects  of  their  con- 
quest furnishes  us  with  a  strong  proof,  how  prevalent 
banners  are  even  beyond  quantity  of  subsistence;  for, 
when  the  custom  of  bestowing  on  the  citizens  of  Rome 
com  enough  to  support  themselves  and  'families  was 
become  established,  and  Egypt  and  Sicily  produced  the 
groin,  that  fed  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  this  became  les^ 
populous  every  day,  and  the  jm  trium  Hbertmrnt  was 
but  an  expedient,  that  could  not  balance  the  want  of  in<^ 
dustry  and  frugality.  ^ 

But  corruption  of  manners  did  not  only  thin  the' in* 
habitants  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  rendered  the  remattf? 
der  incapable  of  defence,  long  before  its  {hH,  perhaps 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  republic;  so  that  without 
standing  disciplined  armies,  composed  of  men,  whose 
moral  habits  principally,  an4  mechanical  habits  secon* 
darily,  made  them  different  from  the  body  of  the  peo^ 
pie,  the  Roman  empire  had  been  a  prey  ta  the  barbae 
barians  many  ages  before  it  was. 

By  th^  mechanical  habits  of  the  soldiery,  I  meati 
their  discipline^  and  the  art  of  war;  and  that  this  is 
but  a  secondaiy  quality  appears  from  the  inequality 
that  has  in  all  ages  been  between  raw,  though  well  di*- 
ciplined  armies,  and  veterans,  and  more  from  the  int<- 
sistible  force  a  single  moral  habit,  religion,  has  con^ 
ferred  on  troops,  frequently  neither  disciplined  nor  ex- 
perienced. 

The  military  manners  of  the  Aoblessein  Prance^  com- 
pose 
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j^se.the  chief  force  of  tliat  kingdom,'  and  the  enter- 
prising maniieis  and  restless  dispositions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of^Catiada  have  enabled  a  handful  of  men  to  ha^ 
rass  our  populous,  and,  generally,  less  martial  colonies ; 
jet  neither  are  df  the  value  they  seem  at  first  sight,  be- 
cause bverbalahced  by  the  defect  they  occasion  of  other 
habiu,  .that  would  produce  more  eligible'political  good : 
and  military  inanhers  in  a  people  ^re  not  necessary  in 
an  age  and  country  Where  ^ucK  manners  may  be  occa- 
sionally formed  and  preserved  ^mong  men  enough  to 
defend  the  state ;  and  such  a  country  is  Great  Britain^ 
where,  though  the  lower  class  of  people  are  by  no  mcfans 
of  a  military  cast,  yet]  they  make  better  soldiers  than 
evcii  the  noblesse  of  Phmee. 

liie  inhabitants  of  ihis  cbdntry,  &  few  ages  back^ 
were  to  the  populous  ahd  rich  provinces  of  France, 
/jifhat  Canada  is  now  io  ihe  British  coloiiies.  '  It  is  true^ 
•  there .  was  less  <)isprbportion  between  '  their  natural 
strength ;  but  I  meah,  tti^t  the  richer  of  !Prance  were  a 
real  weakness,  opposed  to  the  military  manner^  founded 
«pon  poverty  and  a  ruggeiT  disposition,  then  the  chat- 
•facter  of  the  English;  but  it  must  be  rem^mbered^  that 
at  this  time  the  manners  of  a  people  were  not  distinct 
icom  that  of  their  soldiery^  for  the  use  of  standing 
armies  has  deprived  a  military  people  of  the  advantages  • 
they  before  .had  over  others;  and  though  it  has  been 
^ften.said,  that  qivil  wars  give  power,  because  they  ren- 
der all  men  soldiers,  I  believe  this  has  only  been  found 
true  in  internal  wars  following  civil  wars,  and  not  in  ex- 
ternal ones;  for  now,  in  foreign  wars,  a  small  army,  with  / 
ample  means  to  suppor^it,  is  of  greater  force  than  one 
more  numerous,  with  less.  This  last  fact  has  often  hap- 
|»ened  between  France  and  Geraiaoy. 

The 
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Tlie  m^aiis  of  supppitiqg  ermies^  and  ccmsequentlj 
the  power  of  exerting  external  strength,  are  best  found 
in  the  inclusj.ry  and  frugality,  of  the  body  of  a  people 
living  under  a  government  and  laws,  that  encourage 
commerce :  for  commerce  is  at  this  day  almost  the  only 
stimulus,  that  forces  every  one  to  contribute  a  share  of 
labour  for  the  public  beuefit. 

But  such  is  the  human  frame,  and  the  world  is* so 
constituted^  that  it  is  ^  lyird  niatter  to  possess  ones  self 
of  a  benefit,  without  laying  ones  self  open  to  a  loss  on 
some  otbj^r  side;  the  ixnprovements  of  manners  of  oqe 
SQrt  often  deprave  thos^  of  another :  thus  we  see  in- 
dustry and  frug^ty  under  the  inflyence  of  commerce, 
which  I  call  a  commercial  ^uv^f,  tend  to  destroy,  as 
well  as  support,  tjie  government  it  flourishes  under. 

Con^meirce  perfects  the  arts,,  but  more  the  inechani- 
cal  than  the  liberal,  and  this  ipr  ^n  obvious  reason  ^  it 
softens  and  enervates  the  manners.  Steady  virtue  and 
jpnbending  integrity  are  seldom  tp  be  found  where  a 
spirit  of  commerce  pervades  evQiy  thing ;  yet  the  per- 
fection of  coinmerce  is,  that  every  thing  should  have 
it$  price.  We  ^very  day  see  its  progress,  both  to  our 
.benefit  and  detriment  here.  Things,  that  boni  mores  for- 
bid  to  be  set  to  sale,  are  become  its  ot^jects,  and  there 
are  few  things  indeed  extra  commerdum.  The  legisla- 
tive powei;  itselif  has  been  in  commercio,  and  cHu^h  liv- 
ings jare  seldom  given  without  consideration,  eved  by 
.sincere  Christians,  and,  for  consideration,  not  seldom  to 
very  unworthy  persons.  The  rudeness  of  ancient  mili- 
tfir}'  times  and  the  fury  of  more  modern  entnusiastic 
ones  are  woni  off;  even  the  spirit  of  forensic  contention 
is  astonishingly  diminished,  aff  marks  of  manners  sof- 
tening; but  luxury  and  corruption  have  taken  their 
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places^aud  seem  the  inseparable  compamons  of  com--^ 
merce  ami,  thf^  arts. 

1  cannot  Jielp.observipg^  however,  that  this  is  much 
^ore  the  case  in  extensive  countries,  especially  at  their 
metropolis,  than  in  other  places.  It  is  an  old  observa* 
tion  of  politicians,  and  frequently  made  by  historians, 
xbat  small  states  always  best  preserve  their  manners. 
Whether  this  happens  from  the  greater  room  there  is  for 
Attention  in  the  legislatare,  or  from  the  less  room  there 
is  fpr  ambition  and  avarice^  it  is  a  strong  argument^ 
among  others,  against  an  incorporating  union  of  the 
coJpQie?!  iti  America,  or  even  a  federal  one,  that  may 
liend  to  .die  futiire  reducing  them  under  one  govern- 
ment. 

Their  power,  while  disunited,  is  less,  but  their  liberty^ 
as  well  as  manners,  is  more  secure ;  and,  considering 
the  little  danger  of  any  conqiiest  to  be  made  upon  them, 
I  had  rather  they  should  suffer  something  through  dis- 
union, than  see  them  un^r  a  general  administration 
1^88  equitable  than  th^t  concerted  at  Albany  *• 

I  take  it,  the  inhabitants-  of  Pensylvania  are  both 
frugal  and  industrious  beyond  those  of  any  province  in 
America.  If  luxury  should  spread,  it  cannot  be  es^tir- 
pated  by  laws.  We  are  told  ,lqr  Plutarch,  that  Plato 
used  to  say.  It  was  a  hard  thing  to  make  Unm  Jor  the 
Cyretiiam,  a  people  abounding  in  plenty  and  opulence. 

But  frpm  what  I  set  out  with,  it  is  evident,  if  I  be 
not  mistaken,  that  education  only  can  stem  the  torrent, 
and,  without  checking  either  true  industry  or  frugality, 
prevent  the  sordid  frugality  and  laziness  of  the  old  Irish, 


*  Tbe  reader  will  see  an  account  of  this  plan  in  tbe  subtcqaent  to- 
loot.     "Editor. 

vou  II.  fi  »  and 
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ind  ta6Ay  of  the  modem  Scotch^  (I  nieaa  tlie  ifihabi<« 
tants  of  that  country,  those  who  leave  it  for  another 
b^ing  generally  indastrioas)  or  the  industry^  mixed 
with  luxury,  of  this  capital,  from  getting  ground,  and, 
by  rendering  ancient  miners  iamiKar,  produce  a  re* 
c^tyntilifition.  ^iet>^een  disinterestedness  and  commerce  ; 
a  thing  we  often  see,  but  almost  always  in  itoeii  of  a  Mie* 
ral  education. 

To  conclude:  n^hen  we  would  form  a  ^teople,  goH 
«ind  cKm^te  may  be  found  at  least  suflSeiently  good; 
inhabitants  may  be  ^trouraged  to  settle,  and  even  9Bp^ 
ported  for  a  ^hile;  a  good  gov^mriietlt  and -laws  may 
1)e  fVamed,  and  even  arts  may  be  established,  or  liieir 
produce  imported :  but  many  necessary  moral  baUtt 
are  hardly  ever  found  among  those  who  voluntary  offer 
themselves  in  times  of  quiet  at  home,  to  people  newcop^ 
lOnies ;  besides  that  the  mot^I,  as  well  as  mechanical 
Wbits,  adapted  to  a  mother  country,  are  frequently  not 
so  to  the  hew  settled  one,  a^  to  external  events>  many 
of  which  are  always  utifoi^^seen.  Hem^e  it  is  we  hav^ 
seen  stich  fruitless  attempts  to  settle  colonies,  at  ab  im- 
mense public  and  private  expence,  by  several  of  the 
powers  of  Europe:  audit  is  particularly  observabfe^ 
that  none  of  the  English  colonies  became  any  way  <m>ii- 
sideVable,  till  the  necessary  manners  were  bom  and  grMr 
up  in  the  country,  excepting  those  to  which  singular 
cHTCttmstflitices  at  home  forc^  matmers  £t  for  the  tona^ 
ing  a  new  iMte. 

I  am,  sir.  Sec. 
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^MoMf  lyi  Mtsmeurs  i^hmib/in  aud  Dairympie,  for  bene^vg  4i9- 
tant  unpraoideiCouMtncs^, 

THE  coimtry  called  in  the  maps  New  Zealand  has 
b§ea  discovered^  by  the  Endeavour^  to  be  two  islands, 
togjBther  as  large  as  threat  Britain:  these  islands,  named 
Acpy-nomaw6e  and  Tovy-poennammoo,  are  inhabited 
by  9  brave  and  generous  race,  who  are  destitute  of 
cam^fmh,  and  all  quadrupeds,  except  dEog5. 

Th^sQ  circumstances .  being  mentioned  lately  in  4 
i)0mpaoy  of  men  of  liberal  sentimepts,  it  was  observed, 
dmi  it  seemed  Jiieumbent  on  such  a  country  as  this,  to 
eommitfiiflaie  to  all  others  the  conveniences  of  life;, 
wbiob  we  enjoy. 

Pr.  Franklin,  whose  life  has  ever  been  directed  tP 
proqptote  the  true  interest  of  society,  said,  ''  he  would 
wiA  «U  bis  heart  subscribe  to  a  voyage  intended  to  com- 
municate m  general  those  benefits,  which  we  enjoy,  tp 
countries  destitute  of  them  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
globe.''  This  proposition  being  warmly  adopted  by  the 
rest  of  the  company,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  then  pi^sem,  was 
induced  to  offer  to  undertake  the  command  on  such  an 
fixpediUcm* 

Oa  mature  refieetion,  this  scheme  appears  the  moi^ 
hoiHMirablie  to  the  national  character  of  any  which  qan 
be  conceived,  as  it  is  grounded  on  the  noblest  principle 
of  benevolence.  Good  intentions  are  often  frustrated 
by  letting  them  remain  indigested ;  on  this  considera- 

Wt  ■     H    ill    ,1     ■    ■       ■     I  '      ,  i       '  ■  .    =g 

#  T1|«B9  pi«pMftl«  were  printed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  some  two  er 
three  years  age,  and  dbtcibnted.  The  parts  written  by  Dr.  Franklfn  and 
Mr.  Dalr/mple  art  easiif  distinguiihed.    B.  V. 

£  D  S  tion 
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tion  Mr.  Dalrymple  was  induced  to  put  the  outlines  on 
paper,  which  are  now  published,  that  by  an  early  cooi'-' 
munication  there  may  be  a  better  opportunity  of  col- 
lecting all  the  hints,  which  can  conduce  to  execute  ef- 
fectually the  benevolent  purpose  of  the  expedition,  in 
case  it  should  meet  with  general'  approbation. 

On  this  scheme  being  shown  to  Dr.  Franklin,  he 
communicated  his  sentiments,  by  way  of  introduction, 
to  the  following  effect : 

''  Britain  is  said  to  have  produced  originally  nothing 
but  sloes.  What  vast  advantages  have  been  communi- 
cated to  her  by  the  fruits,  seeds,  roots,  herbage,  ani- 
mals, and  arts  of  other  countries!  We  arc  by  their 
means  become  a  wealthy  and  a  mighty  nation,  abound- 
ing in  all  good  things.  Does  not  some  duty  hence  arise 
from  us  towards  other  countries,  still  remaining  in  oar 
former  state  i 

**  Britain  is  now  the  first  maritime  power  in  the 
world.  Her  ships  are  innumerable,  capable  by  their 
form,  size,  and  strength,  of  sailing  alh  seas.  Our  sea- 
men are  equally  bold,  skilful,  and  hardy;  dexterous  ia 
exploring  the  remotest  regions,  and  ready  to  engage  in 
voyages  tu  unknown  countries,  though  attended  with 
the  greatest  dangers.  The  inhabitants  of  those  coun- 
tries, OUT  fellow  men,  have  canoes  only ;  not  knowing 
iron,  they  cannot  build  ships ;  they  have  tittle  astrono- 
my, and  no  knowledge  of  the  compass  to  guide  them; 
they  cannot  therefore  come  to  us,  or  obtain  any  of  our 
advantages.  From  these  circumstances,  does  not  some 
duty  seem  to  arise  from  us  to  them  i  Does  not  Provi- 
dence, by  these  distinguishing  favours,  seem  to  call  on 
us,  to  do  something  ourselves  for  the  common  interest 
of  humanity ! 

"Those 
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^  Those  who  think  it  their  duty^to  ask  bread  and 
other  blessings  daily  from  heaven,  would  they  not 
think  it  equally  a  duty,  to  communicate  of  those  bles- 
sings when  they  have  received  them,  and  show  their  ' 
gratitude  to  their  great  Benefactor  by  the  only  means 
in  their  power,  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  other 
children? 

"  Ceres  is  said  to  have  made  a  journey  through  many, 
countries  to  teach  the  use  of  corn,  and  the  art  of  rais- 
ing it.  For  this  single  benefit  the  grateful  nations  dei- 
fied her.  How  much  more  may  Englishmen  deserve 
such  honour,  by  communicating  the  knowledge  and  use 
not  of  com  only,  but  of  all  the  other  enjoyments  earth 
can  produce,  and  which  they  are  now  in  posses- 
sion of.     Communiter  bona  profundere,  Deum  est. 

^^  Many  voyages  have  been  undertaken  with  views  of 
profit  or  of  plunder,  or  to  gratify  resentment;  to  pro- 
cure some  advantage  to  ourselves,  or  do  sopae  mischief 
to  others :  but  a  voyage  is  now  proposed,  to  visit  a  dis- 
tant people  on  the  other  side  the  globe;  not  to  c'heat 
them,  not  to  rob  them,  not  to  seize  their  lands,  or  en- 
slave their  persons ;  but  merely  to  do  them  good,  and 
make  them,  as  far  as  in  our  power  lies,  to  live  aa  com- 
fortably as  ourselves. 

**  It  seems  a  laudable  wish,  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  were  connected  by  a  knowledge  of  each  other, 
and  a  mutual  exchange  of  benefits:  but  a  commercial 
nation  particularly  should  wish  for  a  general  civilization 
'  of  mankind,  since  trade  is  always  carried  on  to  much 
greater  extent  with  people  who  have  the  arts  and  con- 
veniences of  life,  than  it  can  be  with  naked  savages. 
We  may  therefore  hopCj^  in  this  undertaking,  to  he  of 
9Qme  service  to  our  country,  as  well  as  to  those  poor 

£  D  3  people^ 
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j^ple^  who;  however  distant  from  usj  are  in  tnitli  re- 
lated to  usj  and  whose  interests  do,  in  some  degree^  con* 
cern  every  one  who  can  say,  Homo  mm,  iicT 

Scheme  of  a  voyage,  by  subKripHon,  to  convey  the 
conveniences  of  life,  as  fowls,  hogs,  goats,  cattle,  cx>ra^ 
iron,  &c,  to  those  remote  regions,  which  are  destitute  of 
them,  and  to  bring  from  thence  such  productions,  a» 
6Bn  be  cultivated  in  this  kingdom  to  the  advantage  of 
society,  in  a  ship  under  the  command  of  Alexander 
Dalrymple. 

Catt  or  bark,  from  the  coal  trade,  £ 

of  350  tons,  estimated  at  about  ...  -  2000 
Extra  expences,  stores,  boats^  &c.      ....    3000 

To  be  manned  with  60  men  at 

4  per  man  per  month 

1240 
12 

2880  per  annum 
S 

Wages  and  pro*    8640  for  three  years      -    -    6(540 

visions  

J  3640 


Cargo  included,  supposed      ......     I6OOO 

The  expences  of  this  expedition  are  calculated  Ibr 
three  years :  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  amount  of  wages 
Will  hot  be  wanted  till  the  ^hip  returns^  and  a  greut  part 
of  the  ekp^nce  of  ptovisioni  ^lU  be  saved  by  what  i» 
•"'*i'    I  obtained 
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obtained  in  tbe  course  of  the  voyage,  by  barter,  or 
otherwise,  though  it  is  proper  to  make  provieipo  for 
contingencies. 


TO.  DR.  PERCIVAL. 
Concerning  the  Provision  made  in  China  against  ytimine. 

I  HAVE  somewhere  i-ead,  that  in  China  an  account 
is  yearly  taken  of  the  number  of  people,  and  the  quan- 
tities of  provision  produced.  This  account  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  emperor,  whose  mini$ters  can  thence 
foresee  a  scarcity,  hkely  to  happen  in  any  province,  and 
from  what  province  it  can  best  be  supplied  in  good 
time.  To  facilitate  the  collecting  of  this  account,  and 
prevent  the  necessity  of  entering  houses  and  spending 
time  in  asking  and  answering  questions,  each  house  is 
furnished  with  a  little  board,  to  be  hung  without  the 
door  during  a  certain  time  each  year ;  on  which  board 
are  marked  certain  words,  against  which  the  inhabi- 
tant is  to  mark  number  and  quantity,  somewhat  in  this 
manner : 


Men, 
Women, 
Children, 
Rice,  or  Whtjat, 

Flesli,8tc. 


All  under  sixteen  are  accounted  children,  and  all 
above,  men  and  women.  Any  other  particulars,  which 
the  government  desires  information  of,  are  occasionally 
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marked  on  the  same  boards.  Jt^ns  the  officers,  ap- 
pointed to  collect  the  accounts  in  each  district,  have 
only  to  pass  before  the  doors,  and  enter  into  their  book 
what  they  find  marked  on  the  board,  without  giving 
the  least  trouble  to  the  family.  There  is  a  penalty  on 
marking  falsely,  and  as  neighbours  must  know  nearly 
the  truth  of  each  others  account,  they  dare  not  expose 
themselves,  by  a  false  one,  to  each  others  accusation. 
Perhaps  such  a  regulation  is  scarcely  practicable 
with  us*. 


Positiom  to  he  examined,  concerning  national  fTeaUh-fi 

1.  ALL  food  or  subsistence  for  mankind  arise  from 
the  earth  or  waters. 

2.  Necessaries  of  life,  that  are  not  foods,  and  all 
other  conveniences,  have  their  values  estimated  by  the 
proportion  of  food  consumed  while  we  are  employed 
in  procuring  tliem. 

3.  A  small  people,  with  a  large  territory,  may  subsist 
on  the  productions  of  nature,  with  no  other  labour  than 
that  of  gathering  the  vegetables  and  catching  the 
animals. 

4.  A  large  people,  with  a  small  territory,  finds  these 
insufficient,  and,  to  subsist,  must  labour  the  earth,  tq 
make  it  produce  greater  quantities  of  vegetable  food, 

*  The  above  pas5iige  is  takea  from  Dr.  PerciTal's  Etsajs,  Vol.  IIL 
p.  95,  being  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  him«  by  Dr.  Franklin,  on 
tht  subject  of  his  obserrations  on  the  state  of  pQpalati«n  in  Manchester 
and  other  adjacent  places.    B.  V. 

4  This  article  has  been  inserted  in  The  Repository  for  select  Papers  on 
Agricvltare,  Arts,  and  Manttfactnrcs.    Vol.  L  p.  S50.    B.V. 
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suitable  for  the  nourishment  of  men^  and  of  the  animals' 
they  intend  to  eat. 

5.  From  this  labour  arises  a  great  increase  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  food^  and  of  materials  for  clothings  as 
flax,  wool,  silk,  &c.  The  superfluity  of  these  is  wealth. 
With  this  wealth  we  pay  for  the  labour  employed  in 
building  our  houses^  cities,  &c.  which  are  therefore  only 
subsistence  thus  metamorphosed. 

6.  Manufactures  are  only  another  shape  into  which  so 
much  provisions  end  subsistence  are  turned,  as  were 
equal  in  value  to  the  manufactures  produced.  This 
appears  from  hence,  that  the  manufacturer  does  not,  in 
fact,  obtain  from  the  employer,  for  his  labour,  more 
than  a  mere  subsistence^  including  raiment,  fiiel,  and 
shelter:  all  which  derive  their  value  from  the  provisions 
consumed  in  procuring  them. 

7.  The  produce  of  the  earth,  thus  converted  into 
manufactures,  may  be  more  easily  carried  to  distant 
markets  than  before  such  conversion. 

8.  Fair  commerce  is,  where  equal  values  are  ex- 
changed for  equal,  the  expence  of  transport  included. 
Thus,  if  it  costs  A  in  England  as  much  labour  and 
charge  to  raise  a  bushel  of  wheat,  as  it  costs  B  in 
France  to  produce  four  -gallons  of  wine,  then  are  four 
gallons  of  wine  the  fair  exchange  for  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
A  and  B  meeting  at  half  distance  with  their  commodi- 
ties to  make  the  exchange.  The  advantage  of  this  fair 
commerce  is,  that  eack  party  increases  the  number  of 
his  enjoyments,  having,  instead  of  wheat  alone,  or  wine 
alonci  the  use  of  both  wheat  and  wine. 

9.  Where  the  labour  and  expence  of  producing  bothr 
commodities  are  known  to  both  parties,  bargains  will 
generally  be  fair  and  equal.    Where  they  are  known  to 
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one  party  only,  bargains  will  often  be  unequal^  kno«r« 
ledge  taking  its  advantage  of  ignorance. 

10.  Thus  be,  ibat  carries  one  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat  abroad  to  sell,  may  not  probably  obtain  so  great 
a  profit  thereon^  as  if  he  had  first  turned  the  wheat  into 
manufactures^  by  subaisting  therewith  the  workmen 
while  producing  those  manufactures :  uoce  there  are 
many  expediting  and  facilitatiog  methods  of  working, 
not  generally  known;  and  strangers  to  the  manufac- 
tures, though  they  know  pretty  well  the  expence  of 
tmsing  wheat,  are  unacquainted  with  those  short  me^ 
thods  of  working^and  thence,  being  apt  to  suppose  more 
labour  employed  in  the  manufactures  than  there  really 
is,  are  more  easily  imposed  on  in  their  value,  and  in- 
duced to  allow  more  for  them  than  they  are  hoaestly 
worth. 

11.  Thus  the  advantage  of  having  manufactures  in  a 
country  does  not  consist^  as  is  commonly  supposed,  in 
their  highly  advancing  the  value  of  rough  materials,  of 
which  they  are  formed ;  since^  though  six-pennyworth 
of  flax  may  be  worth  twenty  shillings  when  worked  inta 
lace,  yet  the  very  cause  of  its  being  worth  twenty  shil- 
lings, is,  that,  besides  the  flax,  it  has  cost  nineteen  shik 
lings  and  sixpence  in  subsistence  to  the  manufacturer. 
But  tW  advantage  of  manxifactures  is,  that  under  their 
shape  provisions  may  be  more  easily  carried  to  a  foreign 
market ;  ^d  by  their  means  our  traders  may  more 
easily  chem  strangers.  Few,  where  it  is  not  made,  arc 
judges  of  the  value  of  lace.  The  importer  may  demand 
forty,  and  perhaps  get  thirty  shillings  for  that,  which 
^cost  him  but  twenty, 

12.  finally,  there  seem  to  be  bul  three  ways  for  a 
nation  to  acquire  wealth.    The  first  is  by  war,  as  the 
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Romans  did,  in  pluiideriag  their  conquered  neighbonrs« 
This  is  robbery. — ^Tbe  second  by  commerce,  which  is  ge- 
neraUy  cheating.— The  third  by  agriculture,  the  only 
honest  way,  wherein  man  receives  a  real  increase  of  the 
seed  thrown  into  the  ground,  in  a  kind  of  continual  mi- 
Tacle  wrought  by  the  hand  of  God  in  his  favour,  as  a 
reward  for  his  innocent  life,  and  his  virtuous  industry. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 
Jpril4,l769. 

Political  Fragments,  supposed  either  to  be  written  hy  Dr.  Franks 
tin,  or  to  contain  Senttments  nearly  allied  to  his  otvn^» 

[  §  i*  Of  the  Employment  of  Time,  and  of  Indolence: 
particularly  as  respecting  the  State* 

ALL  that  live  must  be  subsisted.  Subsistence  costs 
something.  He,  that  is  industrious,  produces,  by  his  in- 
dustry, something  that  is  an  equivalent,  and  pays  for 
bis  subsistence :  he  is  therefore  no  charge  or  burden  to 
society.    The  indolent  are  an  expence  uncompensated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  all  kinds  of  employment, 
that  can  be  followed  without  prejudice  from  interrup- 


*  The  policical  fragments^  which  are  here  prasented^^BvURr,  werd 
gathered  up  from  the  notesj  annexed  to  a  pamphlet  c^R^Tlfe  Principle! 
of  TKade^  printed  for  Brotfaerton  and  Sewel,  London^  Ij^  second  edi- 
tion.—The  writer  of  thiii  work  speaks  of  assistance  lent  tWira,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  hr«  preface :  **  Some  very  respectable  friends  have  in- 
dulged me  with  their  ideas  and  opinions.  It  is  with  tlie  greatest  pleasum 
we^  in  tha*  second  edition,  most  gratefully  acknowledge  the  favour;  and 
mast  add,  that  should  the  public  hold  this  performance  in  any  estimation, 
DO  small  share  belongs  to  those  friends."  Oar  authot  is  one  of  the  res- 
pectable frietids  Irere  alluded  ta.    B.  V. 
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ttons;  work^  that  can  be  taken  up>  and  laid  down^  often 
in  a  oay^  without  damage ;  (such  as  spinning,  knittings 
weaving,  &c.)  are  highly  advantageous  to  a  commu- 
nity; because  in  them  may  be  collected  all  the  pro- 
duce of  those  fragments  of  time,  that  occur  in  family- 
business,  between  the  constant  and  necessary  parts  of 
it,  that  usually  occupy  females ;  as  the  time  between 
rising  and  preparing  for  breakfast,  between  breakfast 
and  preparing  for  dinner,  8cc.  &c.  The  amount  of  all 
these  fragments  is,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  very  consi- 
derable to  a  single  family;  to  a  state  proportionably. 
Highly  profitable  therefore  it  is,  in  this  case  also,  to 
follow  that  divine  direction,  gather  up  the  fragments  that 
nothing  be  toit.  Lost  time  is  lost  subsistence;  it  is 
therefore  lost  treasure. 

Hereby,  in  several  families,  many  yards  of  linen  have 
been  produced,  from  the  employment  of  those  fragments 
only,  in  one  year,  though  such  families  were  just  the 
same  in  number  as  when  not  so  employed* 

It  was  an  excellent  saying  of  a  certain  Chinese  em- 
peror, /  wiUy  if  possible,  have  no  idleness  in  my  domni" 
mis:  for  if  there  be  one  man  idle,  some  man  must  suffer 
epld  or  hunger.  We  take  this  emperor's  meaning  to  be, 
Aat  the  labour  due  to  the  public  by  each  individual, 
not  blfl^  performed  by  the  indolent,  must  naturally 
fall  to  the  share  of  others,  who  must  thereby  suffer, 

[§  2-  Of  Embargoes  upon  Com,  and  of  the  Poor  J] 

In  inland  high  countries,  remote  from  the  sea,  and 
whose  rivers  are  small,  running  from  the  country,  and 
not  to  it,  as  is  the  case  of  Switzerland,  great  distress 
may  arise  from  a  course  of  bad  harvests,  if  public  gra- 
naries are  not  provided,  and  kept  well  stored.  An- 
ciently 
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ciently  too,  before  navigation  was  so  general^  shipa  so 
plenty,  and  commercial  connections  so  well  established, 
even  maritime  comitries  might  be  occasionally  distres- 
sed by  bad^  crops.  But  such  is  now  the  facility  of  com- 
munication between  those  countries^  that  an  unre* 
strained  commerce  can  scarce  ever  fail  pf  procuring  a 
sufficiency  for  any  of  them.  If  indeed  any  government 
is  so  imprudent^  as  to  lay  its  hands  on  imported  com, 
forbid  its  exportation^  or  compel  its  sale  at  limited  pri- 
ces, there  the  people  may  suffer  some  famine  from  mer* 
chants  avoiding  their  ports.  But  wherever  commerce 
is  known  to  be  always  free,  and  the  merchant  absolute 
master,  of  his  commodity,  as  in  Holland,  there  will 
always  be  a  reasonable  supply. 

When  an  exportation  of  com  takes  place,  occasioned 
by  a  higher  price  in  some  foreign  countries,  it  is  com- 
mon to  raise  a  clamour,  on  the  supposition,  that  we  shall 
thereby  produce  a  domestic  famine.  Then  follows  a 
prohibition,  founded  on  the  imaginary  distress  of  the 
poor.  The  poor,  to  be  sure,  if  in  distress,  should  be 
relieved ;  but  if  the  farmer  could  have  a  high  price  for 
his  com  from  the  foreign  demand,  must  he,  by  a  prohi- 
bition of  exportation,  be  compelled  to  take  a  low  price, 
not  of  the  poor  only,  but  of  every  one  thatjal^ijlyead,' 
even  the  richest?  the  duty  of  relieving  i\\^  goor  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  rich ;  but  by  this  operation  the  whole 
burden  of  it  is  laid  on  the  farmer,  who  is  to  relieve  the 
rich  at  the  same  tin^e.  Of  the  poor  too,  those,  who  are 
maintained  by  the  parishes,  have  no  right  to  claim  this 
sacrifice  of  the  farmer;  as,  while  they  have  their  allow- 
ance, it  makes  no  difference  to  them,  whether  bread  be 
cheap  or  dear.    Those  working  poor,  who  now  min4 
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business  only  fiee  ox  four  days  in  the  week^  if  bread 
should  be  so  dear,  as  to  oblige  them  to  wot  It  the  whole 
sir  required  by  the  commandment;^  do  not  seem  to  be 
Aggrieved,  so  as*  to  have  a  right  to  public  redress. 
There  will  then  remain,  comparatively,  only  p.  ftvt  fiimi- 
Hes  in  every  district^  who,  froiii-  sickness,  or  a  great 
number  of  children,  will  be  so  disti'essed  by  a  high  price 
lof  com,  as  to  need  relief;  and  these  should  be  taken 
cane  of  by  particulinr  benefactions,  without  restraining 
the  farmer^  profit.  .     •    '  .  .        . 

Those,  wbb  fear,  that'  exportation  may  so  far  drain 
the  country  of  coin,  as  to  starve  ourselves^  fear  what 
•never  did,  nor  ever  can  happen.  They  may  as  well, 
when  they  view  the  tide  ebbing  towards  the  sea,  fear, 
that  all  tlie  water  will  leave  the  river.  The  price  of 
com,  like  water,  will  find  its  own  level.  The  more  We 
export,  the  dearer  it  becomes  at  home ;  the  more  is  re- 
ceived abroad,  the  cheaper  it  becomes  there;  and  as 
soon  ae  these  prices  are  equal,  the  exportation  stops  of 
course.  As  the  seasons  vliry  in  diflferent  ccTuntries,  the 
calamity  of  a  bad  harvest  is  never  universal.  If  then, 
all  ports  were  always  open,  and  all  commerce  free,  every 
maritime  country  would  generally  eat  bread  at  the  me- 
dium price,  or  average  of  all  the  harvests ;  which  would 
probably  be  more  equal  than  we  can  make  it  by  our 
artificial  regulations,  and  therefore  a  more  steady  en- 
couragement to  agriculture.  The  nation  would  all  have 
bread  at  this  middle  price;  and  that  nation,  which  <lt 
any  time  inhumanely  refuses  to  relieve  the  distresses  of 
another  nation,  deserves  no  compassion  when  in  dis- 
tress itself. 
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( I  3.  Cy  the  Effect  of  Deamess  of  Provision  upon 
JVorkhig,  and  upon  Manufactwres.l 

The  coiuinon  people  do  not  worit  for  pleasure  f/asut* 
rally^  but  from  necessity.  Cheapness  of  provisions 
makes  them  more  idle ;  less  work  is  then  done,  it  is 
then  more  in  demand  prop<MtionaIl  j«  and  of  course  the 
price  ri<es.  ^Dearness  of  provisions  obliges  the  mann* 
ftiGtnrer  to  work  more  days  and  more  hours ;  thus,  mora 
work  is  done  than  equals  the  usiial  demand;  of  course 
it  becomes  cheaper,  and  the  manufactures  in  conse- 
quence, ' 

[  I  4.  Of  an  open  Trade,} 

Perhaps,  in  general,  it  would  be  better  if  government 
jneddled  no  farther  with  trade,  than  to  protect  it,  and 
let  it  take  its  course.  Most  of  the  statutes  or  acur, 
«di^ts,  arrets,  and  plaearts  of  parUaments,  princes,  ami 
atates,  for  regulating,  directing,  or  restraining  of  tiade, 
•bave,  we  think,  been  either  political  blunders,  or  jobs 
obtamd  by  artful  men,  for  private  advantage,  nnder 
f>retence  of  public  good.  When  Colbert  assembled 
•some  wise  old  merchants  of  France,  and  desired  their 
•dvfce  and  opinion,  how  he  could  serve  and  promote 
ccnnmerce:  their  answer,  after  consultation,  was  in 
three  words  only,,  Jjaisaez  nonsfaire;  ^'  Let  us  alone."— 
It  is  said,  by  a  very  soKd  writer  of  the  isame  nation, 
that  he  is  well  advanced  in  th^  scietice  of  politics,  who 
Icnowd  the  foil  force  of  that  maxim.  Pas  trop  gouverner, 
^  Not  to  govern  too  much  ;*'  which,  p^baps,  would  be 
of  more  nse  when  applied  to  trade,  tlwn  in  any  other 
poblic  concern.  It  were  therefore  to  be  wished,  diat 
•ootnmeice  were  as  free  between  all  tiie' nations  of  tlie 
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worlds  as  it  is  between  the  several  counties  of  England; 
8o  would  all^  by  mutual  communication,  obtain  inore 
enjoyments.  Those  counties  do  not  ruin  each  other  by 
trade^  neither  would  the  nations.  No  nation  was  ever 
ruined  by  trade^  even,  seemingly,  the  most  disadvan-> 
tageous.  ' 

Wherever  desirable  superfluities  are  imported,  in- 
dustry is  excited,  and  thereby  plenty  is  produced.  Were 
only  necessai'ies  permitted  to  be  purchased,  men  would 
work  no  more  than  was  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

[  §  5.  0/"  Prohibitions,  with  Respect  to  the  Exportation 
of  Gold  and  Silver.'] 

Could  Spain  and  Portugal  have  succeeded  in  execut- 
ing their  foolish  laws  for  hedging  in  thecuckoo,  as  Locks 
calls  it,  and  have  kept  at  home  all  tbeirgold  and  silver, 
those  metals  would  by  this  time  have  been  of  little 
more  value  than  so  much  lead  or  iron.  Their  plentj 
would  have  lessened  their  value.  We  see  the  folly  of 
these  edicts :  but  are  not  our  own  prohibitory  and  re- 
strictive laws,  that  are  professedly  made  with  inlentioa 
to  bring  a  balance  in  our  favour  from  our  trade  with 
foreign  nations  to  be  paid  in  money,  and  laws  to.  pr^ 
vent  the  necessity  of  exporting  that  money,  which  if 
they  could  be  thoroughly  executed^  would  make  money 
as  plenty,  and  of  as  little  value ;  I  say,  are  not  such  laws 
a  kin  to  those  Spanish  edicts^  follies  of  the  same  family  i 

[%6.  Of  the  Returns  for  foreign  Articles.'] 

In  fact,  the  produce  of  other  countries  can  hardly  be 
obtained,  unless  by  fraud  and  rapine,  without  giving 
the  produce  oftmr  land  or  our  industry  in  exchange  for 
them.    If  we  have  mines  of  gold  and  silver^  gold  and 
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silver  may  then  be  called  the  produce  of  our  land :  tf 
we  have  not,  we  can  only  fairly  obtain  those  metals  by 
giving  for  them  the  produce  of  our  land  or  industry. 
When  we  have  them,  they  are  then  only  that  produce 
or  industry  in  another  shape';  which  we  may  give^  if 
the  trade  requires  it,  and  our  oth^r  produce  will  not 
suit,  in  exchange  fpr  the  produce  of  some  other  coun- 
try, that  furnishes  what  we  have  more  occasion  for,  or 
more  desire.  When  we  have,  to  an  inconvenient  de- 
gree,  parted  with  our  gold  and  silver,  our  industry  is 
stimulated  afresh  to  procure  more;  that,  by  its  means^ 
we  may  contrive  to  procure  the  same  advantage. 

[  §  7.  OfRestrainis  tfon  Comment  in  Time  of  War.} 

When  princes  make  war  by  prohibiting  commerce^ 
each  may  hurt  himself  as  much  as  his  enemy.  Traders^ 
who  by  their  business  are  promoting  the  common  good 
of  mankind,as  well  as  farmers  and  fishermen, who  labour 
for  the  subsistence  of  all,  should  never  be  interrupted^ 
or  molested  in  their  business,  but  enjoy  the  protection 
of  aU  in  the  time  of  war,  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace. 

This  policy,  those^  whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  Barbari- 
ans, have  in  a  great  measure  adopted;  for  the  trading  sub- 
jects of  any  power  with  whom  die  emperor  of  Morocco 
may  be  at  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture,  when  withiai 
sight  of  his  land,  going  or  coming;  and  have  otherwise 
free  liberty  to  trade  and  reside  in  his  dominions. 

As  a  maritime  power,  we  presume  it  is  not  thought 
right,  that  Great  Britain  should  grant  such  freedpm, 
except  partidly;  as  in  the  case  of  war  with  France, 
when  tobacco  is  allowed  to  be  sent  thither  under  the 
«ancUon  of  passjports. 
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[  §  8.  Exchanges  in  Trade  may  be  gainful  to  each  Party.'} 

la  transactions  of  trade^  it  is  not  to  be  supposed^ 
that,  like  gamiag,  what  one  |>arty  gains  the  other  must 
neceasariiy  lose^ .  The  gain  to  each  may  be  equal.  If  A 
has  more  corn  than  he  pan  consume,  but  wants  cattle ; 
and  B  has  more  cattlcj  but  wants  com,  exchange  is  gain 
to  each :  hereby  the  common  stock  of  comforts  in  life 
kiftcreased. 

[^Q.  Of  Paper  CreMt'] 

It  is  imj)Ossible  for  government  to  circumscribe,  or 
fix  the  extent  of  paper  credit,  which  must  of  course 
fluctuate.  Government  may  as  well  pretend  to  lay 
down  rules  for  the  operations,  or  the  confidence  of 
every  iodiyid,u|d  jn  the  course  of  his  trade.  Any  seem- 
hig  temporary  evil  arising,  must  naturally  work  its  own 
curew 


.    Qn^  the  Price  qf  Cam,  atid  Management  qf  the  Poor  ♦• 

TO    MESSIEURS  THE    PTJBLIO. 

.    I  AAf  qne  of  that  class  of  people,  that  feeds  you  all, 
and  at  present  is  abused  by  you  all; — in  short,  I  am  a 
farmer^ 

'  By 

*  The  rollbwing  extracts  of  a  letter  sigrted  Columella,  and  addreiKd  to 

Ae  cdiien-of  the  KepMiiorj  for  seleet  Papon  on  Agriculture,  Am,  and 

Manufacture!  (See  VoU  I.  p.  352.}  will  again  serye  the  purpose  of  pte- 

paring  those  who  read  it,  fpr  cntertng  upon  tliis  paper. 

"  GaNTLaaiBN, 

"  Therb  is  now  publishing  in  France  a  periodical  work,  called  Ephc- 

j^nridis  du'Cftoyen,  in  which  several  )>otnU,  interesting  to  those  coaoemed 
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_  By  your  flevs-paperg  we  oxe  to]d,  that  God  had  sent 
a  very  short  bweal  to  some  other  countries  of  Europe. 
I  thought  this  might  be  in  favour  of  Old  fiogland ;  and 
that  now  we  .should  get  a  good  price  foivonr  graik^ 
which  would  bring  miUioBs  among  us,  and  make  us  flow 
in  money:  that  to  be  sure  is  scarce  enough. 

But  the  wisdom  of  government  farlmd  the  expor- 
tation*. 

Well,  says  I,  dien  we  must  be  content  with  the  mar* 
^et-price  at  home. 

No,  say  my  lords  the  mob,  you  shaVt  have  that 
Bring  your  com  to  market  if  your  dare ; — ^wefU  sell  it 
for  you,  for  less  money,  or  take  it  for  nothing. 

Being  thus  attacked  by  both  ends  of  the  c&nsiUutian, 
the  head  and  tail  of  government,  what  am  I  to  do? 
.    Must  I  keep  my  com  in  the  bam,  to  feed  and  in- 


in  agrieultare^  ne^fronr  time  to  tine  discusied  by  wmie  able  bands.  la 
looking  OTer  one  of  the  volumei  of  this  work  a  few  dejrs  ago,  I  found  a 
little  piece  written  by  one  of  our  coantryroen,  and  which  ear  vigilant 
neighbours  had  taken  from  tlie  London  Chronicle  in  1766.  The  author  is 
a  gentleman  well  known  to  every  man  of  letters  in  Europe^  and  perhaps 
there  is  none,  in  this  age,  to  whom  mankind  in  general  are  more  indebted; 

**  That  this  piece  may  not  be  lost  to  our  own  country,  I  beg  you  will 
give  it  a  place  in  your  Repository :  it  was  written  in  favour  of  the  farmers, 
when  they  suffered  se  much  abuse  in  our  public  papers,  and  were  also 
plundered  by  the  mob  in  many  places." 

The  principles  on  which  this  piece  is  grounded  are  given  more  at  largu 
in  the  Political  Fragments,  art.  %, '  B.  V. 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in  what  degree  Dr.  Franklin  respected 
Ihc  ministers^  to  whom  he  alludes. — ^Tke  embargo  upon  com  was  but  a 
single  measure,  which,  it  is  enough  to  say,  an  host  of  politicians  thought 
well  advised,  but  ill  defended.  Of  the  great  and  houourable  services  of 
the  earl  of  Chatham  to  his  country.  Dr.  Fraoklio  has  bunie  the  amplest 
lestiniony.    B.  V.  » 
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grease  the  brced  of  rats  ? — be  it  so  ;*-»they  cannot  be  lesa 
-thankful  than  those  I  have  been  used  to  feed. 

Are  we  farmers  the  only  people  to  be  grudged  the 
profits  of  our  honest  labour? — And  why?  One  of  the 
late  scribblers  against  us  gives  a  bill  of  fare  of  the  pro- 
visions at  my  daughter's  wedding,  and  proclaims  to  aU 
the  worlds  that  we  had  the  insolence  to  eat  beef  and 
pudding ! — Has  be  not  read  the  precept  in  the  good 
book.  Thou  shali  noi  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  com;  or  does  he  think  us  less  worthy 
of  gi>od  living  tban  our  oxen? 

O,  but  the  manufacturers !  the  mannfiicturers !  they 
are  to  be  favoured,  and  they  most  have  bread  at  a 
cheap  ratel 

Hark  ye,*  Mir.  Oaf :— The  farmers  live  splendidly, 
you  say.  And  pray,  would  you  have  them  hoard 
the  money  they  get  ?  Their  fin^  clothes  and  furnitnre> 
do  they  make  them  themselves  or  for  one  another,  and 
so  keep  the  money  among  them?  Or,  do  they  employ 
these  your  darling  manufacturers,  and  so  scatter  it  again 
all  over  the  nation? 

The  wool  would  produce  me  a  better  price,if  it  were 
suffered  to  go  to  foreign  markets;  but  that.  Messieurs 
the  Public,  your  laws  will  not  permit.  It  must  be  kept 
all  at  home,  that  our  dear  manufacturers  may  have  it 
the  cheaper.  And  then,  having  yourselves  thus  lessened 
our  encouragement  for  raising  sheep,  you  cune  us  for 
the  scarcity  of  mutton ! 

I  have  heard  my  grandfather  say,  that  the  farmers 
submitted  to  the  prohibition  on  the  exportation  of 
wool,  being  made  to  expect  and  believe,  that  when  the 
manufacturer  bought  his  \>  ool  cheaper,  they  should  also 

hav«i 
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have  their  cloth  cheaper.  But  the  deuce  a  hit.  It  ha% 
been  growing  dearer  and  dearer  from  that  day  lb  this. 
How  soi  Why,  truly,  the  cloth  is  exported;  and  tfiat 
keeps  up  the  price. 

Now  if  it  be  a  good  principle,  that  the  exportation  of 
a  commodity  is  to  be  restrained,  that  so  our  people  at 
home  may  have  it  the  cheaper;  stick  lo  that  principle, 
and  go  thorough  stitch  with  it.  Prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  your  cloth,  your  leather,  and  shoes,  your  iion* 
ware,  and  your  manufactures  of  all  sorts,  to  make  them 
all  cheaper  at  home.  And  cheap  enough  they  wiU  be, 
I  will  warrant  you — till  people  leave  off  making  them. 

Some  folks  seem  to  think  they  ought  never  to  be 
easy  till  England  becomes  another  Lubberiand,  where 
it  is  fancied  ike  streets  are  paved  with  penny^roUs,  the 
houses  tiled  with  pancakes,  and  chickens,  ready  roasted, 
ciy.  Come  eat  me. 

I  say,  when  you  are  sure  you  have  got  a  good  princi- 
ple, stick  to  it,  and  carry  it  thorongh. — I  hear  it  is  said, 
that  though  it  was  necenary  and  right  for  the  m— ^y 
to  advise  a  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  com,  yet 
it  was  contrary  to  law;  and  also,  that  though  it  was  can^ 
trary  to  law  for  the  mob  to  obstruct  waggons,  yet  it  was 
necessary  and  right. — Just  the  same  thing  to  a  tittle. 
Now  they  t^ll  me,  an  act  of  indemnity  ought  to  pass  in 
lavour  of  the  m— '—y,  to  secure  them  from  the  conse* 
quences  of  having  acted  illegally. — If  so,  pass  another 
in  favour  of  the  mob.  Others  say,  some  of  the  mob 
ought  to  be  hanged,  by  way  of  example.  If  so,— 

bnt  I  say  no  more  than  I  have  said  heSore,. when  you 
are  sore  that  you  have  got  a  good  principle,  go  through 
uithk. 

2  E  3  You 
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#  Yob  s|iy,  poor  labotirers  cannot  a#ord  tb  buy  htewt 
at  a  high  price,  unless  they  had  higher  wages. — Tom^ 
sibly. — But  bow  shall  we  farmers  be  abl^  to  afford  our 
labourers  higher  wages,  if  you  will  not  allow  us  to 
get,  when  we  might  have  it,  a  higher  price  for  our 
corn^ 

By  all  that  I  can  learn,  we  should  at  least  have  had  a 
guinea  a  quarter  more,  if  the  exporfatidft  had  been 
aliowed.  And  diia  money  England  ^ould  have  got 
from  foreigners. 

But,  it  seems,  we  farmers  must  take  so  nruch  less, 
that  the  poor  may  have  it  so  much  cheaper. 

This  operates  then  as  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor.  A  very  good  thing,  you  will  say.  Bvtt  I 
ask,  why  a  partial  tax?  why  laid  on  us  farmers  only? 
if  it  be  a  good  thing,  pray.  Messieurs  the  Public,  ta*te 
your  share  of  it,  by  indemnifying  us  a  little  out  of  yout* 
public  treasttry.  In  doing  a  good  thing,  there  is  both 
honour  and  pleasure — ^you  are  welcome  to  your  share 
of  both. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  "not  so  well  satisfied  of  tlic 
goodness  of  this  thing.  I  am  for  doing  good  to  the 
poor,  but  I  differ  in  ^opinion  about  the  means.  I  think 
the  best  way  of  doing  good  to  the  poor,  is,  not  making 
them  easy  m  poverty,  but  leading  or  driving  them  out 
of  ft.  In  my  youth  I  travelled  much,  and  I  observed 
ia  different  countries,  that  the  more  public  provisions 
were  made  for  the  poor,  the  less  they  provided  for 
themselVes,  wtd  of  course  became  poorer.  And,  on 
the  cGQtrary,  the  less  was  done  for  them,  the  more  they 
did  for  themselves,  and*became  richer.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  so  many  provisions  are 
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'  wkabKihed  for  tb«tn ;  m  naay  bospitaU  to  re^me  th^oi 
when^hejs  are  sick  or  itnie>  fouadtd  aod.mainliiiiped  by* 
voluntary  charities ;  so  many  alms  houses  fisMT  tbe  age4 
of  both  sexesjr  togethi;r  with  a  solemn  general  law  made 
by  the  rich  to  subject  their  estates  to  a  heavy  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  poor.  Under  all  these  obligations, 
are  our  poor  modest,  humble^  and  thankful  ?  And  do 
they  use  their  best  endeavours  to  maintain  themselves, 
and  lighten  our  $houldecs  of  thi»  bustlj^  i  On  the 
contrary,  I  affirm,  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
in  which  the  poor  are  more  idle,  dissolute,  drunken, 
and  insolent.  The  day  you  passed  that  act,  you  took 
away  from  before  their  eyes  the  greatest  of  all  induce- 
i^ents  to  industry,  frugality,  and  sobriety,  by  givins; 
them  a  depeadenoe  on  somei^bat  else  than  a  careful 
accumulation  during  youth  and  health,  for  support  in 
age  or  sickoess.  In  short,  you  offered  a  premium  for 
the  encom*agement  of  idleness,  and  you  should  not 
now  wonder,  that  it  has  had  its  effect  in  the  increase  of 
poverty.  Repeal  that  law,  and  you  will  soon  see  a 
change  in  their  manners.  Saint  Moiidatfy  and  Saint 
Tuesday,  will  soon  cease  to  be  holidays.  Six  day$  shalt 
thou  labmir,  though  one  of  the  old  commandments  long 
treated  as  out  of  date,  will  again  be  looked  upon  as  a 
respectable  precept ;  industry  will  increase,  and  with  it 
plenty  among  tbe  lower  .people ;  their  circumstances 
•will  mend^  and  more  will  be  done  fur.  their  ^appiqess 
by  iniiring  them  to  provide  for  themselves,  than  couU 
be  done  by  dividing  all  your  estates  among  them. 

£^cu^  flie.  Messieurs  the  Public,  if  upon  this  iw/e- 

restiag  subject,  I  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  reading  a 

little  of  my  nonsense ;  I  am  sure  I  have  lately  read  a 
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great  deal  of  ywny  and  therefore  from  you  (at 
from  those  of  you  who  are  writeiB)  I  deserve  a  little 
indulgence. 

I  am  yonrs^  &c. 
ARATOR*. 


TO  laSNJAMlN  VAUGHAK^  ESQt-^ 

On  Luxury,   Idleness,  and  Industry. 

Wntlen  in  1784. 

IT  is  wonderful  how  preposterously  the  affairs  of  thia 
irorld  are  managed.  Naturally  one  would  imagine^ 
that  the  interest  of  a  few  individuals  should  give  way 
to  general  interest ;  but  individuals  manage  their  affairs 
with  so  much  more  application^  industry^  and  address^ 
than  the  public  do  theirs^  that  general  interest  most 
commonly  gives  way  to  particular.  We  assemble  par- 
liaments and  councils^  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  col- 

^^*^*^™*^'**"       "'        l-'!.*^*^*^*  ■  ■■■■■■■■  I      ■      ■■■■■        ■    llfl^*^—— — ^^Mfc»^^ 

*  The  late  Mr.  Owen  Rnffhead,  being  loiiie  time  ago  emplojred  in 
jireparing  a  Jignt  <f  •Mr  poor  Um,  comiiMiiicated  a  copj  ef  it  ^  D». 
Franklin  for  his  advice*  Dr.  FranUin  recommendedt  that  proviaios 
•hottld  be  roadetherein^  for  the  printing  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  dispers- 
ing^ in  each  parish  tn  the  kingdom,  annnal  accounts  of  every  disbursement 
and  receipt  of  its  oiBcers.  It  is  obvions  to  re  mark,  how  greatlj  this  mo«t 
tend  to  check  both  the  ofiicert  and  the  poor,  and  to  iuli^rm  and  intereai 
iht  parishioners  wid>  respect  to  parish  concems.«^Som6  of  tbt  Amerioaa 
colonies  actuaUy  practise  this  measure  with  a  soccest  which  might  justif/ 
its  adoption  here.    B.  V. 

t  This  letter  is  taken  from  a  periodical  publicatioD,  that  eiisted  only 
for  a  short  period,  entitled.  The  Repository,  to  which  it  witeonMnuttcated 
>y  the  perton  to  whom  it  is  addressed.    Sidi$», 
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leeied  wisdom ;  but  we  necessarily  have>  al  the  same 
time,  the  inconvenience  of  their  collected  passions* 
prejudices,  and  private  interests.  By  the  help  of  these, 
artful  men  overpower  their  wisdom,  and  dupe  its  pos- 
sessors :  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  acts,  arrets,  and 
edicts,  all  the  world  over,  for  regulating  commerce, 
an  assembly  of  great  men  is  the  greatest  fool  upon 
earth. 

I  have  not  yet,  indeed,  thought  of  a  remedy  for 
luxury.  I  am  not  sure  that  in  a  great  state  it  is  capable 
of  a  remedy,  nor  that  the  evil  is  in  itself  always  so  great 
as  it  is  represented.  Suppose  we  include  in  the  defini- 
tion of  luxury  all  unnecessary  expence,  and  then  let  us 
consider,  whether  laws  to  prevent  such  expence  are 
possible  to  be  executed  in  a  great  country,  and  whe- 
ther, if  they  could  be  executed,  our  people  generally 
would  be  happier,  or  even  richer.  Is  not  the  hope  of 
being  one  day  abl^  to  purchase  and  enjoy  luxuries,  a 
great  spur  to  labour  and  industry  i  May  not  luxury 
therefore  produce  more  than  it  consumes,  if,  without 
such  a  spur,  people  would  be,  as  they  are  naturally 
enough  inclined  to  be,  lazy  and  indolent  i  To  this  pur- 
pose I  remember  a  circumstance.  The  skipper  of  a 
shallop^  employed  between  Cape-May  and  Philadel- 
phia, had  done  us  some  small  service,  for  which  he 
refused  to  be  paid.  My  wife,  understanding  that  he 
had  a  daughter,  sent  her  a  present  of  a  new-fashioned 
cap.  Three  years  after,  this  skipper  being  at  my  house 
with  an  old  farmer  of  Cape-May,  his  passenger,  he 
mentioned  the  cap,  and  how  much  his  daughter  had 
been  pleased  with  it.  ''  But  (said  he>it  proved  a  dear, 
cap  to  our  congregation.?*  ''  How  so  T .  '*  When  my 
daughter  appeared  with  it  at  meeting,  it  was  so  much 
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admired^  that  all  the  girls  resolved  to  get  tveh  empa 
from  Philadelphia ;  and  my  wife  and  I  compoted,  that 
the  whole  eoald  not  have  cost  less  than  a  hundred 
pounds."  ''  True  (said  the  farmer)^  but  jou  do  not  teU 
an  the  story.  I  think  the  cap  was  nevertheless  an  ad- 
vantage to  us^  for  it  was  the  first  thing  that  pat  our 
girls  t^on  knitting  worsted  mittens  for  sale.at  Phikdel- 
pbia,  that  they  might  have  wherewithal  to  buy  caps 
and  ribbons  there^  and  you  know  that  that  industry  has 
continQed^  and  is  likely  to  continue  and  increase  to  a 
much  greater  value^  and  answer  better  purposes."^^ 
Upon  the  whole^  I  was  more  reconciled  to  this  little 
piece  of  luxury^  since  not  only  the  girls  were  made 
happier  by  having  fine  caps^  but  the  Philadelphiaos  by 
^e  supply  of  warm  mittens. 

In  our  commercial  towns  upon  the  sea-eoast>  for* 
luhes  win  occasionally  be  made.  Some  of  those  who 
grow  rich  wiH  be  prudent,  live  Urithin  bounds,  and 
preserve  what  they  have  gained  for  their  posterity: 
others,  fond  of  showing  dieir  weakh,  will  be  extrava- 
gant, and  ruin  themselves.  Laws  cannot  prevent  this: 
and  perfiaps  it  is  not  always  an  evil  to  the  public.  A 
shilling  ftpent  idly  by  a  fool,  may  be  picked  op  by  a 
wiser  person,  who  knows  better  what  to  do  with  it.  It 
is  therefore  not  lost.  A  vain  silly  felk>w  builds  a  fine 
house,  furnishes  it  richly,  lives  in  it  expensively,  and  in 
a  few  years  ruins  himself:  but  the  masons,  carpenters, 
smiths,  and  other  honest  tradesmen,  have  been  by  his 
employ  assisted  in  maintaining  and  raising  their  fami- 
lies ;  the  farmer  has  been  paid  for  his  labour,  and  en- 
couraged, and  the  estate  is  now  in  better  hands.  In 
some  cases,  indeed,  certain  modes  of  luxui*y  may  be  a 
public  evil,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  a  private  one. 
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If  tiiere  be  n  nation^  for  instance^  that  exports  its  beef 
tod  linen^  to  pay  for  the  importation  of  claret  and  por* 
ter,  whife  a  greilt  part  of  its  people  live  npon  potatoes', 
«nd  wear  no  shirts,  wherein  does  it  differ  from  th^  sot, 
who  lets  his  family  starve,  and  sells  his  clothes  to  buy 
drink  ?  Our  American  commerce  is,  I  confess,  a  little  in 
thi«  way.  We  seU  our  victuals  to  the  islands  for  runx 
and  sugar ;  the  substantial  necessaries  of  life  for  super- 
fluities. But  we  have  plenty,  and  Kve  well  neverthe- 
less, though,  by  being  soberer,  we  might  be  richer. 

The  vast  quantity  of  forest  land  we  have  yet  to  clear, 
and  put  in  order  for  cultivation,  will  for  a  long  time 
keep  the  body  of  our  nation  laborious  and  frugah 
Fbrming  an  opinion  of  our  people  and  their  mabiYers, 
by  what  is  seen  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-ports, 
is  judging  from  an  improper  sample.  The  people  of 
the  trading  towns  may  be  rich  and  luxurious,  while  the 
coantry  possesses  ail  the  virtues,  that  tend  to  promote 
hi^ness  and  public  prosperity;  Those  towns  are  not 
much  regarded  by  the  country;  they  are  hardly  consi- 
dered as  an  essential  part  of  the  states,  and  the  expe^ 
rience  of  the  last  war  has  shown,  that  their  being  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy  did  not  necessarily  draw  on 
the  subjection  of  the  country,  which  bravely  continued 
to  maintain  its  freedom  end  independence  notwith- 
standing. 

It  has  been  computed  by  some  political  arithmeti- 
cian, that  if  every  man  and  woman  wotdd  work  for  four 
hours  each  day  on  something  useful,  that  labour  would 
produce  sufficient  to  procdre  all  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  want  and  misery  would  be  banished 
out  of  the  world,  and  the  rest  of  the  twenty-four  houn 
might  be  leisure  and  pleasure. 

What 
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What  occasions  then  so  much  want  and  misery  f  tl 
is  the  employment  of  men  and  women  in  works^  that 
produce  neither  the  necessaries  nor  conveniences  of 
life*  who,  with  those  who  do  nothing,  consume  necea- 
saries  raised  by  the  laborious.    To  explain  this . 

The  first  elements  of  wealth  are  obtained  by  labour^ 
from  the  earth  and  waters.  I  have  land,  and  raise 
corn.  With  this,  if  I  feed  a  family  that  does  nothings 
my  corn  will  be  consumed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
I  shall  be  no  richer  than  I  was  at  tlie  beginning.  But 
if,  while  I  feed  them,  I  employ  them,  some  in  spin- 
ning,  others  in  making  bricks,  8cc.  for  building,  the 
value  of  my  corn  will  be  arrested  and  remain  with  me, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  may  all  be  better  clothed 
and  better  lodged.  And  if,  instead  of  employing  a 
man  I  feed  in  making  bricks,  I  employ  him  in  fiddling 
for  me,  the  com  he  eats  is  gone,  and  no  part  of  his 
manufacture  remains  to  augment  the  wealth  and  con- 
venience of  the  family;  I  shall  therefore  be  the  poorer 
for  this  fiddling  man,  unless  the  rest  of  my  family 
work  more,  or  eat  less,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  he 
occasiimg* 

Look  round  the  world,  and  see  the  millions  employed 
in  doing  nothing,  or  in  something  that  amounts  to  no- 
thing, when  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life 
are  in  question.  What  is  the  bulk  of  commerce,  for 
which  we  fight  and  destroy  each  other,  but  the  toil  of 
millions  for  superfiuities,  to  the  great  hazard  and  loss 
of  many  lives,  by  the  constant  dangers  of  the  sea^ 
How  much  labour  is  spent  in  building  and  fitting  great 
ships,  to  go  to  China  and  Arabia  fur  tea  and  coffee,  to 
the  West  Indies  for  sugar,  to  America  for  tobacco  f 
These  things  cannot  be  called  the  necessaries  of  life, 

for 
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Ibr  our  ancestors  Kved  Teiy  eomfortably  without 
diem. 

A  question  may  be  asked :  could  all  these  people 
now  employed  in  raisings  makings  or  carrying  super- 
fluities, be  subsisted  by  Husing  necessaries?  I  think 
they  might.  The  world  is  large^  and  a  great  part  of  it 
still  uncultivated.  Many  hundred  millions  of  acres  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  are  still  in  a  forest,  and  a 
great  deal  even  in  Eu;rope.  On  a  hundred  acres  of  thia 
forest  a  man  might  become  a  substantial  farmer,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  employed  in  clearing  each  bis 
hundred  acres,  would  hardly  brighten  a  spot  big 
enough  to  be  visible  from  the  moon,  unless  with  Hers- 
cheFs  telescope;  so  vast  are  the  regions  still  in  wood. 

It  is,  however,  some  comfort  to  reflect,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  quantity  of  industry  and  prudence  among 
mankind  exceeds  the  quantity  of  idleness  and  folly. 
Hence  the  increase  of  good  buildings,  farms  cultivated^ 
and  populous  cities  filled  with  wealth,  all  over  Europe, 
which  a  few  ages  since  were  only  to  be  found  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  mad  wars  continually  raging,  by  which  are  often 
destroyed  in  one  year  the  works  of  many  years  peace. 
So  that  we  may  hope  the  luxury  of  a  few  merchants  on 
the  coast  will  not  be  the  ruin  of  America. 

One  reflection  more,  and  I  will  end  this  long  rambling 
letter.  Almost  all  the  parts  of  our  bodies  require  some 
expence.  The  feet  demand  shoes ;  the  legs  stockings ; 
the  rest  of  the  body  clothing ;  and  the  belly  a  good  deal 
of  victuals.  Our  eyes^  though  exceedingly  useful,  ask, 
when  reasonable,  only  the  cheap  assistance  of  specta- 
cles, which  could  not  much  impair  our  finances.    But 
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the  ^es  oC  other  people  are  ifae  ey w  ikf^  rain  as.    IT 
all  but  myself  were  blind^  I  should  want  neither 
clotbes>  fine  bouses^  nor  fine  (iinikure. 


.  On  Smuggling,  and  its  various  Species*. 

THERE  are  many.' people  that  would  be  thought, 
and  even  think  themselves^  honest  men,  who  fail  never- 
theless in  particular  points  of  honesty ;  deviating  from 
that  character  sometimes  by  the  prevalence  of  mode  or 
custom,  and  sometimes  through  mere  inattention ;  so 
that  their  fwnesty  is  partial  only,  and  not  genera/  or  uni- 
versal. Thus  one,  who  would  scorn  to  over-reach  you 
in  a  bargain,  shall  make  no  scruple  of  tricking  you  a  lit- 
tle now  and  then  at  cards;  another,  that  plays  with  the 
utmost  fairness,  shall  with  great  freedom  cheat  you  in 
the  sale  of  a  horse.  But  there  is  no  kind  of  dishonesty, 
\nto  which  otherwise  good  people  more  easily  and  fre- 
quently fall,  than  thsjt  of  defrauding  government  of  its 
revenues  by  smuggling,  when  they  have  an  opportunity, 
or  encojiraging  smugglers  by  buying  their  goods. 

I  fell  into  these  reflections  the  other  day,  on  hearing 
two  gentlemen  of  reputation  discoursing  about  a  small 
estate,  which  one  of  them  was  inclined  to  sell,  and  the 
other  to  buy ;  when  the  seller,  in  recommending  the 
place,  remarked,  that  its  situation  was  very  advantage- 
ous on  this  account,  that,  being  on  the  sea-coast  in  a 


•  This  letter  is  extracted  from  Uie  Loudon  Chronicle,  for  November  24^ 
1767,  and  ii  addrcsKd  to  the  prittter  of  that  newspaper.    B.  V. 
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amagg^Mg  cMVtrf ^  one  hdi  frequent  opiportuatties  of 
iNiying  many  of  the  expenmve  articles  used  in  a  family, 
(such  as  tea^  coflTee^  chocolate,  brandy,  wines,  cambrici, 
Bnksseb  laces,  French  silks,  and  all  idads  of  Iqdia 
goods),  20,  30^  aad  in  some  articles  50  per  terU  cheap- 
er, than  they  could  be  had  in  the  more  interior  parts,  of 
traders  that  paid  duty .^r-The  other  honest  gentlemea 
allowed  this  to  be  an  advantage,  but  insisted,  that  the 
sdler,  in  the  advaoce^  price  he  demanded  on  that  ac- 
count, rated  the  advantage  much  above  its  value.  And 
neither'  of  them  seenied  to  think  dealing  with  smug* 
glers  a  practice,  that  an  honest  man  ((Hrovided  he  got  his 
goods  cheap)  had  the  least  reason  to  be  ashamed  of. 

At  a  time  wheioi  the  load  of  our  public  debt,  and  the 
heavy  exp^ice -Of  maintaining  our  fleets ;and  armies^  to 
be  ready  for  our  defence  on  occasion^  makes  it  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  continue  old  taices,  but  often  to  look 
out  for  new  obes,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  unuseful  to 
state  this  matter  in  a  light,  that  few  seem  to  have  coi|- 
sideied  it  in. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  haj^y  coasti- 
tntioa  of  this  country,  have  a  privilege  few  other  coun- 
tries enjoy,  that  of  choosing  the  third  branch  of  the 
legislature,  which  branch  has  alone  the  power  of  regu- 
lating their  taxes.  Now  whenever  the  government 
finds  it  necessary  for  the  common  benefit,  advantage, 
and  safety  of  the  nation,  for  the  security  of  our  liber- 
ties, property,  religion,  and  every  thing  that  is  dear  to 
«s,  that  certain  sums  shall  be  yearly  raised  by  taxes^ 
duties.  Sac.  and  paid  into  the  public  treasury,  thence  to 
l>e  dispensed  by  government  for  those  purposes  \  ought 
not  every  hottest  man  freely  and  willingly  to  pay  his  just 
proportion  of  this  necessary  expence  ?  Can  he  possibly 
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preserve  a  right  to  that  character^  if,  by  any  fraud,  atrai-^ 
tagem,  or  contrivance,  he  avoida  that  payment  in  whole 
or  in  part. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  companion,  who,  having 
sopped  with  his  friends  at  a  tavern,  and  partaken  eqnallj 
fji  the  joys  of  the  evening  with  the  rest  of  us,  would 
nevertheless  contrive  by  some  artifice  to  shift  hb  share 
of  the  reckoning  upon  others,  in  order  to  go  off  scoW 
free  ?  If  a  man  who  practised  this  would,  when  detect- 
ed, be  deemed  and  called  a  scoundrel,  what  oug^t  he 
to  be  called,  who  can  enjoy  all  the  inestimable  boiefita 
of  public  society,  and  yet  by  smuggling,  or  dealing  with 
smugglers,  contrive  to  evade  paying  his  just  share  of 
the   expence,  as  settled   by  his  own  representatives 
in  parliament;  and  wrongfully  throw  it  upon  his  ho- 
nester  and  periiaps  much  poorer  neighbours  i  He  will 
perhaps  be  ready  to  tell  one,  that  he  does  not  wrong  hia 
neighbours ;  he  scorns  the  imputation,  he  only  cheats 
the  king  a  little,  who  is  very  able  to  bear  it.    This  how- 
ever is  a  mistake.    The  public  treasure  is  the  treasure 
of  the  nation,  to  be  applied  to  national  purposes.    And 
when  a  duty  is  laid  for  a  particular  public  and  necessary 
purpose,  if,  through  smuggling,  that  duty  falls  short  of 
raising  the  sum  required,  and  other  duties  must  there** 
fore  be  laid  to  make  up  the  deficiency^  all  the  additicm- 
al  sum  laid  by  the  new  duties  and  paid  by  other  peo- 
ple, though  it  should  amount  to  no  more  than  a  half- 
penny or  a  farthing  per  head,  is  so  much  actually  pelt- 
ed out  of  the  pockets  of  those  other  people  by  the 
smugglers  and  their  abettors  and  encouragers»    Are 
they  then  any  better  or  other  than  pickpockets  ?  and 
what  mean,  low,  rascally  pickpockets  must  those  be, 
that  can  pick  pockets  for  halfpence  and  for  farthings  ^ 

I  would 
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i  would  not  however  be  supposed  to  allow  in  what  I 
limT6  just  said,  that  cheating  the  king  is  a  less  offence 
against  faqiiestj,  than  cheating  the  public.  The  king 
and  the  pnbltc  in  this  case  are  different  names  for  the 
same  thing;  but  if  we  consider  the  king  distinctly  it 
#iU  not  lessen  the  crime :  it  is  no  justification  of  a  roln 
bery,  that  the  person  robbed  was  rich  and  able  to  bear 
it.  The  king  has  as  much  right  to  justice  as  the  meaU'* 
est  of  his  subjects ;  and  as  he  is  truly  the  common 
father  of  his  people,  those  that  rob  him  fail  under  the 
scripture  woe,  pronounced  against  the  son  that  robbeih 
his  father,  and  mith  it  is  no  sin. 

Mean  as  this  practice  is,  do  we  not  daily  see  people 
of  character  and  fortune  engaged  in  it  for  trifling  ad*^. 
TMitages  to  themselves  ? — Is  any  lady  ashamed  to  re- 
quest of  a  gentlet)3an  of  her  acquaintance,  that  when 
he  returns  from  abroad,  he  would  smuggle  her  home* a 
piece  of 'silk  or  lace  from  France  or  Flandersf  Is  any 
gentleman  ashamed  to  undertake  and  execute  the  com* 
mission  ?— Not  in  the  least.  They  will  talk  of  it  freely, 
even  before  others  whose  pockets  they  are  thus  contri* 
ving  to  pick  by  this  piece  of  knavery. 

Among  other  branches  of  the  revenue,  that  of  the 
po8t*ofiice  is,  by  a  late  law,  appropriated  to  the  dis- 
cbarge of  our  public  debt,  to  defray  the  expences  of 
the  state.  None  but  members  of  parliament,  and  a  few 
public  officers  have  now  a  right  to  avoid,  by  a  frank, 
the  payment  of  postage.  When  any  letter,  not  written 
by  them  or  on  their  business,  is  franked  by  any  of 
them,  it  is  a  hurt  to  the  revenue,  an  injury  which  they 
moat  now  take  the  pains  to  conceal  by  writing  the 
whole  superscription  themselves.  And  yet  such  is  our 
insenaiViltty  to  justice  in  this  particular^  tl^t  nothing  is 

VOL.  II.  2  F  more 
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BUMre  common  than  to  sec^  ewa  in  a  igpntsUr 
pany,  a  vtn/  honest  geodeman  or  lady  dedare  his  oi  hat 
pAeation  to  cheat  the  nation  of  threepence  h^^  a  frank, 
and  without  blushing  apply  to  one  of  the  -very  kgitlam 
ton  themselves^  with  b,  modest  reqaest,  that  fatt  woaU, 
be  pleased  to  become  an  nccoaiplioe  in  the  cnme^  anil 
assist  in  the  pei^tratioa. 

There  are  those  who  by  these  practices  take  a  greslk, 
deal  ill  a  year  out  of  lAie  public  purse,  and  put  tho 
money  into  their  own  private  pockets.  I^  paastog 
through  a  iroom  where  public  treasure  is  d€;posiUcd»  ik 
man  takes  the  opportunitgr  of  clandestinely  pockeling 
and  oariy ing  off  a  guines^  is  he  not  truly  and.  properly 
a  thief  ?  And  if  another  evades  paying  into  the  trea4in]5 
a  guinea  he  ought  ta  p^y^  iUj  and  fipplies  it  to  his  ^^YTH 
us^  when  he  knows  it  belongs  to  the  public  ast  nsuoh  sflb 
that  which  has  been  paid  in,  «b«^  difference  is  theite  im 
the  natuie  of  the  crime,  or  the  baseness  Of  comoM" 
ting  it; 

Some  laws  make  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods  e/^tsuir 
ly  penal  with  stealing,  and  upon  this  priDciide>  that  if 
there  were  no  receivers  there  would  be  few  thieves*. 
Our  proverb  too  says  truly,  that  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as 
the  itutf*  By  the  same  reasoning,  as  there  would  be. 
few  smugglers,  if  there  were  none  who  knowingly  eui- . 
couraged  them  by  buying  their  goods,  we  may  say.,  that, 
the  encouragers  of  smuggling  are  as  bad  as  the  smug^ 
glem;  and  that,  as  smugglers  are  a  kind  of  thieves,  both- 
equally  deserve  the  punishments  of  thievery. 

In  this  view  of  wronging  the  revenue,  what  mustiiO 
think  of  those  who  can  evade  paying  for  their  whatla. 
and  their  plate,  in  defiance  of  kw  and  justice,  and  yen.- 
declaim  against  corruption  and  peculation*  as. if  -thaic. 
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Ofwn  bancb  and  hearts  were  pnre  and  unsullied  i  The 
Americana  oiFend  us  grievously^  when^  contiarj  to  cm^ 
hw8,  they  smuggle  goods  into  their  own  country:  and 
yet  they  had  no  hand  in  making  those  laws.  I  do  QOt 
however  pretend  from  thence  to  justify  them.  But  \ 
diink  the  offence  much .  greater  in  those  who  either 
directly  or  indirectly  have  been  concerned  in  making 
the  very  laws  they  break.  And  when  I  hear  them  ex- 
claiming against  the  Amedcans,  and  for  every  little 
iniringement  of  the  acts  of  trade^  or  obstruction  given 
by  a  petty  mob  to  an  officer  of  our  customs  in  that 
country,  caUing'for  vengeance  against  the  whole  people 
as  E£B£<LS  and  traitors,  I  cannot  help  thinking  there 
are  still  those  in  the  world  who  can  »ee  a  mote  iu  their 
brother^s  eye,  while  they  do  not  discern  a  beam  in  thek , 
own;  and  that  the  old  saying  is  as  true  now  as  ever  it 
was,  one  man  may  bettor  steal  a  horse,  than  another  look 
over  the  hedge. 

F.B, 


Observations  on  War^. 


BY  the  original  law  of  nations,  war  and  extirp^tioa 
were  the  punishment  of  injury.  Humanizing  by  de* 
grees,  it  admitted  slavery  instead  of  death  :  a  farther 
step  was  the  exchange  of  prisoners  instead  of  slavery : 
another^  to  respect  more  the  property  of  private  person^ 
under  conquest,  and  be  content  with  acquired  domi- 
oioa.  Why  should  not  this  law  of  nations  go  on  iu^- 
proving?  Ages  have  intervened  between  its  several 

•  Ffom  die  AmHcm.MiiteQni,  YoL  VII.  p.  101.    Kdttm: 

e  F  ^  steps : 
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8tep5:  but  as  knowledge  of  late  increases  rapidly^  wlij 
should  not  those  steps  be  quickened  i  Why  should  it 
not  be  agreed  to,  as  the  future  law  of  nations,  thatin 
any  war  hereafter  the  following  description  of  men 
should  be  undisturbed,  haye  the  protection  of  both 
sides,  and  be  permitted  to  foUow  their  employments  in 
security?  viz. 

1 .  Cultivators  of  the  earth,  because  they  labour  for 
the  subsistence  of  mankind. 

2.  Fishermen,  for  the  same  reason. 

S.  Merchants  and  traders  in  unarmed  ships,  who 
accommodate  different  nations  by  communicating  and 
exchanging  the  nec^essaries  and  conveniences  of  life. 

4.  ArtisU  and  mechanics,  inhabiting  and  working  in 
open  towns. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  hospitals  of 
enemies  should  be  unmolested*— they  ought  to  be  assist- 
ed. It  is  for  the  interest  of  humanity  in.  general,  thai 
the  occasions  of  war,  and  the  inducements  to  it,  should 
be  diminished.  If  rapine  be  abolished,  one  of  the  en-  * 
couragements  to  war  is  taken  away ;  and  peace  there- 
fore more  likely  to  continue  and  be  lasting. 

Tlie  practice  of  robbing  merchants  on  the  high  seas 
'" — a  remnant  of  the  antient  piracy— though  it  may  be 
accidentally  beneficial  to  particular  persons,  is  far  from 
being  profitable  to  alt  engaged  in  it,  or  to  the  nation 
that  authorises  it.  In  the  beginning  of  a  war,  some 
rich  ships  are  surprized  and  takon.  This  encourages 
the  first  adventurers  to  fit  out  more  armed  vessels,  and 
many  others  to  do  the  same.  But  the  enemy  at  the 
same  time  become  more  careful,  arm  their  merchant 
ships  better,  and  render  them  not  so  easy  to  be  taken  : 
they  go  also  more  under  the  protection  of  convoys. 

Thus, 
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Thus^  while  the  privateers  to  take  them  are  multiplied, 
the  vessels  subject. to  be  taken,  and  the  chances  of 
profit,  are  diminished ;  so  that  many  cruises  are  made 
wherein  the  expences  overgo  the  gains,  and,  as  is  the 
-case  in  other  lotteries,  though  particulars  have  got 
prizes,  the  mass  of  adventurers  are  losers,  the  whole 
expence  of  fitting  out  all  the  privateers  during  a  war 
being  much  greater  than  the  whole  amount  of  goods 
taken. 

Then  there  is  the  national  loss  of  all  the  labour  of  so 
many  men  during  the  time  they  have  been  employed 
in  robbing,  who  besides  spend  what  they  get  in  riot, 
drunkenness,  and  debauchery,  lose  their  habits  *of  in« 
dustry,  are  rarely  fit  for  any  sob^  business  after  a 
peace,  and  serve  only  to  increase  the  number  cf  high<^ 
waymen  and  housebreakers.  Even  the  undertakers, 
who  have  been  fortunate,  are  by  sudden  wealth  led  into 
expensive  living,  the  habit  of  which  continues  when  the 
means  of  supporting  it  cease,  and  finally  ruins  them :  a 
just  punishment  for  their^having  wantonly  and  unfeel^ 
ingly  ruined  many  honest,  innocent  traders*  and  th^ 
families,  whose  substance  was  employed, in  serving  the 
common  inteiest  of  mankind. 


NoUm  copied  fr<m  Dr.  Franklin's  xariting  in  pencil  in  the  margin 
qfJud^e  Fo9ta^9  celebralcd  argu$ncnt  in  favour  qf,  the  Impree- 
sing  of  Seamen  (published  in  tfte  folio  edition  qfhis  works)  ♦, 

JUDGE  Foster,  p.  158.    *'  Eveiy  man.'^-.wThe  con- 
clusion here,  from  the  whole  to  a  part,  does  not  seem  to 


-eH- 


*  Tbcte  noiM  «re  taken  ftom  tbe  p^rjodical  pohlicatton  nientioDed 
in  p.  424  of  tbe  present  Vol.    KdiPar, 
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be  good  logic.  If  the  alphabet  should  bbj,  Lei  wall 
fight  for  the  defence  of  the  whole^  that  is  eqna]^  and 
maj  therefore  be  jnst.^  Bat  if  they  should  say.  Left 
ABC  and  D  go  out  artd  fight  for  us,  while  we  stay  at 
borne  and  sleep  in  whole  skins,  that  is  Dot  equal,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  jnst. 

/*.  ^''EBrploy.''~If  you  please.  The  word  signified 
^gaging  a  man  to  work  for  me,  by  ofiering  him  such 
wages  as  are  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  prefer  ray  ser- 
?ice«  This  is  very  different  from  compelling  him  to 
tirork  on  such  terms  as  1  think  proper.  . 
.  lb.  ^  This  service  and  employment,  8cc.*' — ^These  are 
fake  facts.  His  employments  and  service  are  not  the 
gamc-N^Under  the  merchant  he  goes  in  an  unarmed 
vessel,  not  obliged  to  fight,  but  to  transport  mefchan-' 
dize.  In  the  king's  service  he  is  obliged  to  fight,  and 
to  hazard  all  the  dangers  of  battle.  Sickness  on  board 
of  king's  ships  is  also  more  cdmmon  and  more  mortal. 
The  merchant's  service  too  he  can  quit  at  die  end  of 
the  voyage,  not  the  king's.  Akoi  the  merchaot's  wages- 
are  much  higher. 

/ft.  ''  I  am  veiy  sensible,  fcc.**— Here  nre  two  things 
put  in  comparison  that  are  not  oompar*bl^ :  viz.  injuiy 
to  seamen,  and  inconvenience  to  trade.  Inconvenience 
to  the  whole  trade  of  a  nation  will  not  justify  injustice 
,  to  a  single  teaman.  If  the  trade  would  suflfer  without 
his  service,  it  is  able  and  ought  to  be  willing  to  offer  him 
such  wages,  as  may  induce  him  to  afford  his  service 
voluntarily* 

Page,  159*  ^'  Private  mischief  must  be  borne  with 
patience,  for  preventing  a  national  calamity."— Where 
is  tliis  ma»im  in  law  and  good  policy  to  be  ftmnd  i  And 
how  can  that  be  a  maxim,  whidi  is  not  consistent  with 

common 
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^iommbii  deine  i  If  tlie  nmrim  liad  be^n,  tliat  f^rtvaife 
miscbieft,  which  prevent  a  tfadonal  calamilj^  might  to 
1)6  generonsly  corapensated  by  the  nation^  one  migh^ 
understand  it :  but  that  such  private  imsehiefs  are  only 
CO  be  borne  with  patience,  is  tfbsurd ! 

lb.  '*  The  expedient,  &c.  And,  8cc."  (Pan^rapfcs  £ 
tod  5).~T«nei]fty  irfeflfi^fcial  dr  intoonreBient  «ch^A#s 
wril  not  justify  one  thatis  unjust. 

lb.  "  0pon  the  fo^  ot\  «ic.''-rYo«r  reascmittg,  iti- 
uleed^  hke  a  lie,  stands  but  upon  one  foot,  tiHidi  ii|kIIi. 
two. 

'  Page  160.  "  Full  wages.''-*-Prob«bly  the  9ttait  they 
•had  in  the  merchadt^s  service. 

*  Page  174.  ^'  I  hardly  admit,  &c.*' (Paragmph  S). 
"—When  thih  atfthor  speaks  ctf  impressitig,  page  15S>  be 
dinrinisl^es  thelibrror  of  'the  practice  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, by  presenting  to  the  Inind  one  sailor  only  stffftein^ 
a  *'  hardship'^  (as  he  tenderly  calls  it)  ifn  6ome  ^  patH-^ 
ctAir  ca^esT  tfnly,  at^d  he  places  against  this  privttt!l& 
Mischief  the  inoonveniebce  to  the  Uade  of  the  king- 
dom.— But  if,  as  he  suppoises  is  often  the  case,  the  sail- 
or who  ispr<i;siied,  and  obliged  to  serve  ibr  lAHe  d^nte 
-of  trade,  lit  the  rate  of  twenty-five  shiUtngs  a  months 
oouM  get  three  pomds  fifteen  shillings  In  the  inei^ 
t^hant's  service,  you  take  ffosi  him  fifty  shiHings  a 
month;  Und  if  you  have  a  IOD>000  in  your  service,  you 
Yob  this  honest  indUJS«rious  'part  of  society  and  ilieit 
{K>Or'famiIifes  of  StojOCIOl.^per  month,  or  three  mHlions 
a  year,  and  at  the  sameiime  oblige  themto  hazard  their 
lives  in  fighting  for  the  dtf^nee  of  your  trade,  to  the 
defence  of  which  all  ought  indeed  to  contribute  (and 
bailors  among  the  r^st)  in  proportion  to  their  profits  by 
h:  but  tfaiktbret  millions  is  more  than' their  «hare,  if 
fi  F  4  they 
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th^y  did  not  pay  with  their  peraoot ;  but  when  yoo 
.force  thaty  tnethinks  you  should  excuse  the  other. 

But  it  nis^y  be  said^  to  give  the  king's  seamen  mer- 
chant's wages  would  cost  the  nation  too  much>  and  call 
for  more  taxes.    The  question  then  will  amount  to 
this:  whether  it  be  just  in  a  community^  that  the  richer 
.  part  should  compel  the  poorer  to  light  in  defence  of 
them  and  their  properties^  for  such  wages  as  they  think 
.fit  to  allow^  and  punish  them  if  they  jefiusef   Our 
^author  telU  us  that  it  is  '^  kgal!*    I  have  not  lav 
enough  to  dispute  his  authorities^  but  I  cannot. per- 
suade myself  ^hat  it  is  equitable.     I  will,  however> 
own  for  the  present,  that  it  may  be  lawful  wlien  neces- 
sary;  but  then  I  contend,  that  it  may -be  usc^so  as  to 
produce  the  same  good  effects,  the  publicMeeuritj/,  with- 
out doing  so  much  intolerable  injustice  as  attends  the 
impressing  common  seamen.*— In  order  to  be  better 
wdersiood  J  WQuld  premise  two  things:   first,  th^t 
voluntary  seamen  miiy  be  had  for  the  service,  if  they 
.were  sufficiently  paid.    The  proof  is,  that  to  serve  in 
the  s^me  ship,  and  incur  the  same  dangers,  you  have 
no  occasion .  to  impress  captMns,  lieuteniMAts,  secoad 
Ueutenafits,  midshipmen,  pursers,  nor  many  other  offi- 
cers.   Why,  but  that  the  profits  of  their  places,  or  the 
emoluments  ex;pected,  are  sufficient  inducements?. The 
business  then  is,  to  find  money,  by  impressing,  suffi. 
cient  to  make  the  sailors  all  volunteers,  as  well  b^  their 
officers,  and  tl^is  without  any  fresh  burthen  upon  trade. 
«-P-The  second  of  my  premises  is,  that  twenty-five  shil- 
lings a  month,  with  his  share  of  the  salt  beef,  pork,  and 
peas-pudding,  being  found  sufficient  for  the  subsistence 
p{  a  hard-working  seaman,  it  will  certainly  be  so  fpr  a 
aedenUtry  jscbolar  or  gentleman.    I  would  then  propose 
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'to  form  a  treasury,  out  of  which  encouragements  to 
teamen  should  be  paid.  To  fill  this  treasury,  I  would 
hnpress  a  number  of  civil  officers,  who  at  present  have 
great  salarie^^  oblige  them  to  serve  in  their  respective 
offices  for  twenty*fi  ve  shillings  a  month,  with  their  shares 
of  mess  provisions,  and  throw  the  rest  of  their  salaries 
into  the  seamen's  treasury.  If  such  a  press-warrani 
were  given  me  to  execute,  the  first  I  would  press  should 
be*  a  recorder  of  Bristol,  or  a  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  be- 
cause I  might  have  need  of  his  edifying  example,  to 
.show  how  much  impressing  ought  to  be  borne  with; 
for  he  would  certainly  find,  that  though  to  be  reduced 
to  twenty-five  shillings  a  month  might  be  a  **  private 
ndichief^  yet  that,  agreeably  to  his  maxim  of  law  and 
good  i)olicy,  it  *^  mght  to  be  bortie  with  patience,''  for 
preventing  a  national  calamity.  Then  I  would  press 
.the  rest  of  the  judges ;  and,  opening  the  red  book,  I 
would  press  every  civil  officer  of  government  from  5rt. 
a  year  salary,  up  to  50^0001.  which  would  throw  an  im- 
mense sum  into  our  treasury:  and  these  gentlemen 
could  not  complain,  since  they  would  receive  twenty- 
five  shillings  a  month,  and  their  rations;  and  this  with- 
out being  obliged  to  fight.  Lastly,  I  think  I  would 
impress    ♦    ♦    * 


TO    BENJAMIN    VAUGHAN,   ESQ*. 

On  the  criminal  Laxvs,  and  the  Practice  (if  Privateering. 

My  dear  Friend,  March  14,  1785. 

AMONG  the  pamphlets  you  lately  sent  me,  was 
one,  entitled.  Thoughts  on  Executive  Justice.    In  re- 

*  From  a  imall  collection  of  Dr.  Frank liu's  piipers>  printed  for  DilJjr. 
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-tnrB  for  tbst^  I  seod  you  a  Frencb  one  on  the  i 

'subject,  Observations  concernant  Y  Execution  lie  T  Ar- 
ticle 11^  de  la  Declaration  sur  le  Vol.  They  are  both 
addressed  to  the  judges,  but  writteSy  as  you  will  see,  in 

.a  veary  diifet^nt  eqpirit.  The  English  author ia  for  bang- 
infp  all  thi^es.  The  Frenchman  is  for  proportioniag 
punishments  to  ofiences. 

If  we  reaUy  believe,  as  we  profess  to  bdieve,  that  the 
law  of  Moses  was  the  law  of  Grod,  the  ilictate  of  divine 
wisdom,  infinttely  superior  to  human;  on  what  princi- 

.|fles  do  we  ordain  death  as  the  punishment  of  an  ofience, 
which,  according  to  that  law,  was  only  to  be  poni^bed 
)>y  a  restitution  of  fourfold  i  To  put  a  man  to  desfh  for 
to  offence,  which  does  not  deserve  death,  is  it  not  a 
murder?  And,  as  the  French  writer  says.  Doit  onpumt 

.toi  deht  coMrt  la  aoeieti,p€ur  urn  crime  centre  la  aahtref 

Superfluous  property  is  the  creature  of  society.  Sim- 
)>le  and  mtfd  laws  were  sufficient  to  guard  the  property 
that  was  merely  necessary.  The  savage's  bow,  his 
tiatchet,  and  his  coal  of  dcins,  were  sufficiently  secured, 
without  law,  by  the  fear  of  personal  resentment  and  re- 
taliation. When,  by  virtue  of  the  first  laws,  part  of 
ifae  society  accumulated  wealth  and  grew  powerful,  they 
enacted  others  more  severe,  and  would  protect  thm 
property  at  the  expence  of  humanity.  This  was  abus- 
ing their  power,  and  commencing  a  tyranny.  If  a  sa- 
vsgie,  before  he  entered  into  society,  had  been  told,— 
^  Your  neighbour,  by  this  means,  may  become  owner 
of  an  hundred  deer;  but  if  your  brother,  or  your  son, 
iur.j'Ottrself,  having  no  deer  of  your  own,  and  being 
ti«ngry>  should  kill  one,  ati  infamous  death  must  be  the 
consequence:"  he  would  probably  have  preferred  his 
liberty,  and  bis  common  right  of  killing  any  deer,  to 
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^«I1  liie  advantages  of  bodety  that  migiA  be  proposcid 
to  him. 

That  it  is  better  a  hundred  gnilty  penons  should 
eseape^  than  that  one  innocent  person  should  suffer;  is 
a  nmxiln  that  has  been  long  and  generally  approved ; 
never,  that  I  ktforvr  of,  controverted.  Even  the  sangni- 
Tiar}*  author  of  the  Thoughts  agrees  to  it,  adding  well^ 
"  that  the  very  thought  of  injured  innocence,  and  much 
more  thrft  of  i^ifftring  innocence,  must  awaken  all  otir 
tenderest  and  most  compassionate  feelings,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  raise  our  highest  indignation  against  the  in- 
struments of  it.  *'  But,''  he  adds,  *'  there  is  no  dangA 
cf  either  J  from  a  strict  adherence  to  the  laws.** — Really ! 
Is  it  then  impossible  to  make  an  unjtist  law  ?  tad  if  thii 
law  itself  be  unjust,  may  it  not  be  the  very  ''  instkii^ 
mcnt"  which  ought  "  to  ratise  the  author's,  and  everjr 
body's  highest  indignation'^  I  see,  in  the  last  newspa- 
pers from  London,  that  a  woman  is  capitally  convicted 
at  thfe  Old  Bailey,  for  privately  stealing  out  of  a  shob 
isome  gati2e,  value  fourteen  shillings  and  tbree*penc^ : 
is  there  any  proportion  between  the  injury  donfe 
by  a  theft,  value  fourteen  shillings  and  tbrcepenc*^, 
Bnd  the  puni^hmeiit  of  a  human  creature,  by  death,  on 
a  gibbet?  Might  not  that  woman,  by  her  labour,  have 
made  the  reparation  ordained  by  God,  in  paying  four- 
fold? h  not  all  punishment,  inflicted  beyond  the  merit 
bf  the  offence,  so  much  punishment  of  innocence  ?  la 
this  light,  how  va^t  is  the  annual  quantity,  of  not  only 
iHji&ed  but  stifferiHg  innocence,  in  almost  all  the  civili'- 
sed  states  of  Europe! 

Bot  it  s^em^  to  hiive  been  thought,  that  this  kind  of 
ifitiocence  may  be  punished  by  way  of  preventing  crimes. 
I  hav(^  read,  indeed,  of  a  cruel  Turk  in  Baibary,  who, 
Irhenever  he  botkght  ii  aew  Christian  slave,  ordered  hinf 
^  .immediately 
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immediatdy  to  be  hung  up  by  the  legs,  and  to^receive 
a  hundred  blows  of  a  cudgel  on  the  soles  of  his  feel^ 
that  the  severe  sense  of  the  punishment,  and  fear  of 
incurring  it  thereafter^  niight  prevent  the  faults^  that 
should  merit  it.     Our  author  himself  would  hardly,  ap- 
prove entirely  of  this  Turk's  conduct  in  the  government 
of  slaves;  and  yet  he  appears  to  recommend  something 
like  it  for  the  government  of  English  subjects^  when  he 
applauds  the  reply  of  judge  Burnet  to  the  convict 
horse-stealer ;  who,  being  asked  what  he  had  to  say  why 
Judgment  of  death  should  not  pass  against  him,  and  an- 
swering, that  it  was  hard  to  hang  a  man  for  onfy  steal- 
ing a  horse,  was  told  by  the  judge,  ^  Man,  thou  art  not 
V>  be  hanged  07ily  for  stealing  a  horse,  but  that  horses 
tnay  not  be  stolen.*'    The  man's  answer,  if  candidly  ex- 
)|unined,  will,  I  imagine,  appear  reasonable,  as  b^ing 
founded  on  the  eternal  principle  of  justice  and  equity, 
that  punishments  should  be  proportioned  to  offences; 
and  the  judge's  reply  brutal  and  unreasonable,  though 
the  writer  "  wishes  all  judges  to  carry  it  with  them 
-whenever  they  go  the  circuit,  and  to  bear  it  in  their 
minds,  as  containing  a  w*ise  reason  for  all  the  penal 
statutes,  which  tiiey  are'called  upon  to  put  in  execution. 
It  at  once  illustrates,"  says  he,  '^  the  true  grounds  and 
areasons  of  all  capital  punishments  whatsoever,  namely, 
that  every  man's  property,  as  well  as  his  life,  may  be 
held  sacred  and  inviolate."    Is  there  then  no  difference 
ki  value  between  property  and  life  ?  Ul  think  it  right, 
that  the  crime  of  murder  should  be  punished  with 
death,  not  only  as  an  equal  punishment  of  the  crime, 
but  to  prevent  other  murders,  does  it  follow,  that  I  must 
approve  of  inflicting  the  same  punishment  for  a  little 
invasion  on  my  property  by  theft?  If  I  am  not  myself 
:so  barbarous,  so  bloody rmindedj  and  revengefii],  as  to. 
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JliU  a  fellow-creature  for  stealing  from  me  foarteea 
shillings  and  three-pence^  how  can  I  approve  of  a  law 
that  does  it?  Montesquieu^  who  was  himself  a  judge, 
endeavours  to  impress  other  maxims.  He  must  have 
fcuQwn  what  humane  judges  feel  on  such  occasions^  and 
what  the  effects  of  those  feelings ;  and^  so  far  from 
thinking  that  severe  and  excessive  punishments  prevent 
crimes,  he  asserts,  as  quoted  by  our  French  writer,  that 

*'  VatrocitB  de$  hix  en  empiche  P  execution. 

*^  Vorsque  la  peine  est  sans  mesnre,  on  est  souvent  obligi 
de  luiprifhrer  F  impumte, 

"  Im  cause  de  tous  les  rel&chemens  vient  de  V  impuniti 
des  crimes f  et  non  de  la  modiration  des  peinesJ^ 

It  is  said  by  those  who  know  Europe  generally,  thai 
there  are  more  thefts  committed  and  punished  annually^ 
in  England,  than  in  all  the  other  nations  put  together. 
If  this  be  so,  there  must  be  a  cause  or  causes  for  such 
depravity  in  our  common  people.  May  not  one  be  the. 
deficiency  of  justice  and  morality  in  our  national  go- 
vernment, manifested  in  our  oppressive  conduct  to  sub- 
jects, and  unjust  wars  on  our  neighbours^?  View  the 
long-persisted  in,  unjust,  monopolizing  treatment  of 
Ireland,  at  length  acknowledged!  View  the  plundering 
government  exercised  by  our  merchants  in  the  Indies; 
the  confiscating  war  made  upon  the  American  colonies  \ 
and,  to  say  nothing  of  those  upon  France  and  Spain, 
view  the  late  war  upon  Holland,  which  was  seen  by  im- 
partial Europe  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  war  of 
rapine  and  pillage;  the  hopes  of  an  immense  and  easy 
prey  being  its  only  apparent,  and  probably  its  true  and 
real  motive  and  encouragement-  Justice  is  as  strictly 
due  between  neighbour  nations,  as  between  neighbour 
citizens.    A  highwayman  is  as  much  -a  robber  when  h^ 
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Inlanders  in  a  gMkg,  as  when  single;  and  a  nation^  thai 
makes  an  unjust  war,  is  only  a  great  gang.  After  em- 
ploying your  people  in  robbing  the  Dutch,  strange  iait, 
that,  being  put  oat  of  that  employ  by  peace,  they  stil 
continue  robbing,  and  rob  one  another?  Pirederie,  aa 
the  French  call  it,  or  privateering,  is  the  universal  bent 
of  the  English  nation,  at  home  and  abroad,  wherever 
setded.  No  less  than  seven  hundred  privateers  were, 
it  is  said,  commissioned  in  the  last  war!  These  were 
fitted  out  by  merchants,  to  prey  upon  other  merchants, 
who  had  never  done  them  any  injury.  Is  there  proba- 
bly any  one  of  those  privateering  merchants  of  London, 
who  were  so  ready  to  rob  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam, 
that  would  not  as  readily  plunder  another  London  mer- 
chant of  the  next  street,  if  he  could  do  it  with  the  same 
impunity !  The  avidity,  the dlieni  appetem,  is  the  same; 
it  is  the  fear  alone  of  the  gallows  that  makes  the  di<^ 
ference.  How  then  can  a  nation,  which,  among  the  bo* 
nestest  of  its  people,  has  so  many  thieves  by  iacliaation, 
and  whose  government  encouraged  and  commissioned 
no  less  than  seven  hundred  gangs  of  robbers;  how  caa 
auch  a  nation  have  the  face  to  condemn  the  crime  ia 
individuals,  and  hang  up  twenty  of  them  in  a  momingt 
It  naturally  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  Newgate  anecdote*. 
One  of  the  prisoners  complained,  that  in  the  night 
somebody  bad  taken  bis  buckles  out  of  his  shoes^ 
^  What,  the  devil!"  says  another,  ^'  have  we  then  thieves 
amongst  us  f  It  must  not  be  suffered.  Let  us  search, 
out  the  rogue,  and  pump  him  to  death." 

There  is,  however,  one  late  instance  of  an  Euglisli 

merchant,  who  will  not  profit  by  such  ill-gotten  gain» 

He  was,  it  seems,  partowner  of  a  ship,  which  the  other 

owners  thought  tit  to  employ  as  a  letter  of  marque,  and 

^  which 
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jrjbicfa  lopk  a  rnunber  of  Fcench  piizies*  The  hootf 
being  shared^  be  has  sow  an  ageot  hese  eoqaixing^  by 
W  advertisegaent  in  ijhe  Gazetl£>  lor  those  who  snfieml 
4^  loas^  in.  order  to  make  tbem^  as  far  as  ia  bin  lies, 
ipestitutMNi.  This  ieollscientiou^  maa  is  a  Qiiakei; 
The  Sootcb  pi»sbytenaDs  wece  fomeriy  as  teader^ 
for  there  is  slitt  extaat  aa  ordiaaoce  of  the  town* 
cioiHicil  of  Edioburgb*  made  soon  after  the  reform^ 
atii^n^  /^  Jfoxbiddkbg  the  pufch^se  of  pnze  goods^  uor 
df^T  pain  of  laaiag  the  freedom  of  the  b«rgh  (mr  ever, 
^jjlh  other  pimishme&t  at  lihe  will  of  the  magistxale ; 
ll^  practice  of  making  prizes  being  eontmry  to  goo4 
cowcieqce^  and  tlie  lule  of  treating  Christiaa  bcethrea 
as  we  would  wish,  to  be  treated  ;  aad  siich  goods  tam 
mot  (0  be  9$ldiynygodfy  men  miiin  thit  hwr^r  Th^ 
lace-of  ttbese  godly  aieu  in  Scotland  i&  psobably  ex* 
linct^  or  their  principles  abandoned,  since,  as  far  as  thai 
nation  had  a  hand  in  promoting  the  war  against  the 
^Q^vifi%  pria^es  and  oonfiscatkmaajBe  believed  to  baaa 
beev^  a  oonsMendide  mati  ve« 

.  It  haa  bsen  for  some  time  a. generally  received  opi« 
9101^  that  a  military  nan  is  not  to  inqniee  whether  «^ 
war  be  just  or  vn^lust;  be  is  to  execute  his  orders.  AH 
pmces  wto.  are  disposed  to  become  tyrants  must  pro* 
bably  approve  of  this  opinion,  and  be  willing  to  estai* 
bbah  it ;  but  is  it  not  a  dangecous  one  i  since,  on  tbat 
priQciple,  if  the  tyrant  commands  bis  army  to  attack 
^nd  destroy^  not  only  an  unoffending  neighbour  nation;^ 
but  even  his  own  subjects,  the  army  is  hound  to  obey, 
A  negro  slavey  in  our  colonies,  being  commanded  by 
his  maatei:  to  rob  or  murder  a  neighbour,  or  do  any 
Qlher  immoral  act>  may  refuse,  and  the  magistrate  will; 
protect  him  in  his  refusal.    The  slavery  then  of  a  soU 
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dier  is  worse  than  that  of  a  negro !  A  conscientious  offi* 
cer,  if  not  restained  by  the  apprehension  of  its  being 
imputed  to  another  cause^  may  indeed  resign^  rather 
than  be  employed  in  an  unjust  war;  but  the  private 
men  are  slaves  for  life ;  and  they  are  perhaps  incapable 
of  judging  for  themselves.  We  can  only  lament  their 
fate^  and  still  more  that  of  a  sailor,  who  is  often  dragged 
by  force  from  his  honest  occupation^  and  compelled  to 
imbrue  his  hands  in,  perhaps^  innocent  blood.  But 
methinks  it  well  behoves  merchants  (men  more  enlight- 
ened by  their  education^  and  perfectly  free  from  any 
such  force  or  obligation)  to  consider  well  of  the  justice 
of  a  war^  before  they  voluntarily  engage  a  gang  of  ruf* 
fians  to  attack  their  fellow-merchants  of  a  neighbouring 
nation,  to  plunder  them  of  their  property,  and  perhaps 
ruin  them  and  their  families,  if  they  yield  it;  or  to 
wound^  maim,  or  murder  them,  if  they  endeavour  to 
defend  it.  Yet  these  things  are  done  by  Christian  mer- 
chants^ whether  a  war  be  just  or  unjust ;  and  it  cati 
hardly  be  just  on  both  sides.  They  are  done  by  Eftg- 
list  and  American  merchants^  who,  nevertheless^  com- 
plain of  private  theft,  and  hang  by  dozens  the  thieves 
they  have  taught  by  their  own  example. 

It  is  high  time,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  a  stop 
were  put  to  this  enormity.  The  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, though  better  situated  than  any  European  nation 
to  make  profit  by  privateering  (most  of  the  trade  of  Eu- 
rope, with  the  West  Indies,  passing  before  their  doors) 
are,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  endeavouring  to  abolish  the 
practice,  by  offering,  in  all  their  treaties  with  other 
powers,  an  article,  engaging  solemnly,  that,  in  case  of 
fixture  war,  no  privateer  shall  be  commissioned  on  either 

side; 
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Bide;  and  that  unarmed  merchant-ships^  on  both  sides^ 
shaM  pursue  their  Toya^s  unmolested*.  This  will  be 
a  happy  improvement  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  hu- 
mane and  the  just  caqnot  but  wjsh  general  ^success  to 
the  proposition.  '  '*      ,. 

With  unchangeable  esteem  and  affeoti w^ ' *    .    *     ,, > 
•  •"  '  'Iam;my'dear<te4tBnd,' 
'  '''[     '  '^      Ever  yours.  ' 

■    ■  'ill       •     f     ii  i  ill*    I  >   ■■'■«■    *  .  i.  ■   1 1  ,1..    1 

•  Tbn  •ffenr  hihring  h^'^tidc^t^  ^7 ^  ^^^ ^^H  ot^PnuA^,  a  ttt»ty 
of  «ailgr  aod  cokftnoRe.  ifM  coeclvded  li9tw«ta  ^t  ^aonsrcta.  •nd  Um 
United  States,  containing  the  following  hnniane»,phUa^^iff>|MO  article ;  in 
the  formation  of  which  Dr^'Franklin^  a>  one  of  the  American  plenipoten- 
tiarie^,  was  principalis  concerned,  Wi. 

ART.  XXHL 

If  war  should  ariie  between  the  two  oontnictv)|,  ]fmifk$t,fii»  fperchai^ 
of  either  country,  then  residing  in  the  other,  shall  be  allowed  to  rematii 
nine  months  to  collect  their  debts  and  settle  their  affairs,  and'  may  depart 
Ireely,  carrying  off  all  their  effects  without  molestation  or  hindrance ;  and 
nil  wi^men  and  children,  scholars  of  every  faculty,  cultiYUtM  of  the  earth, 
aitisans/mtnufacturers,  and  fishermen,  unarmed  and  hihubltlngiinrortiA^ 
towns,  villages,  or  places,  and  in  genera!  all  others,  whose  occupations  a^ 
ibr  t^e  common  subsistence  and  beniefit  of  manltiiid,- shall  be  allowed  to 
contmue  their  respective  employmenti,  and  shatl  net  be  Molested  in  thfeir 
-persons,  nor  shall  their  houses  and  gboldb'  be  burnt;  or  otiier4<<ie  destroyed, 
nor  their  fields  lasted,  by  the  armed' foroe  ^  theenemyintiiiwMMe  power, 
by  the  events  of  war,  they  may  happen  to  fall ;  but  if  any  thing  iS'ttoces- 
•ary  to  be  taken  from  them  for  the  use  of  such  arnved  Hirce,  the  same  shall 
be  paid  for  at  a  reasonable  pricp.  And  aU  mej^c^iant  aiu^twdiog  vessels 
employed  in  exchanging  the  products  of  different  places^  aiid  thereby  ren* 
deiing  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  «j|d  coqiorts  of  human  li(e  i^ore 
easy  to  be. obtained,  and  moiegenoral,  shall  be  a)lp,w.9d  tp  p^ss  free  ro4 
unmolested;  and  neither  of  the  contracting  powers  shall  grant  or,  mm 
any  commission  to  any  private  armed  vessels,  empowepog  t)iem  to  take 
or  destroy  such  trading  vessels^  or  interrupt  such  commesce,' 


VOL.  II,  So  A  Parable 
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^  \\  AND  It  came  to  pass  afk^r  th«to  thiiig^^  that 
Abraham  sat  in  the  door  of  his  teot^  about  the  going 
down  of  the^o*«        •  '•      ' 

2  And  bebf^da  inaD-beit  with  age^  coming  from  the 
waj  of  the  wilderness  leaning  on  a  staff. 

S  And  Abraham  arose,  and  met  him^  an.d^$$.id  onto 
him,  Tim>:ii\,,  I  pray  thee>  and  wash  tbj^  £9ett  and^tany 
•U  tMgbt;  and' thoa  sbillt  4rtte  xjuky  inuthe  noctftuigy 
tod  go  oti^thy  Way. 

4  Aiid  the  man  saidj  Ndy  \f6xl  Will  abide undeif  this 
tree. 

5  But  Abraham  pressed^bitn -greatly:  so  he  tamed 
miid^ftey  went  Mdthleteitt:  and  Abhlbftm  b«ted  nn- 
leaven  bread,  and'tK^y  did  eat.  * 

f        '.■■■<  .'•  ■    ■  .      1        'j'       T     T        _       ,      I  I 

..;.*!  hwr^.ld^iia  tlw  pi«^  fcvia-Sketiatn  of  Hie  HUtMy  of  H«n»  writtcv 
Aj  kc^^Xwpitfm^  tluill  pce^e  it.i|uUi  hit  ioodBbip'j  ova  words.   iSce 

.  ^.X]>0  fiiUoifinsPitrfible  agvmtt  FeKMciaio&  «u  opmnankBtrdft).  me 
.bjrOr.  jFiMklw  -of  PiiiltMllMib  »>JPi|tt  wbo  tnakat » sre»tJGgiire in.tl«e 
leaiood  wodrikPrUd  fiho  would •tiAi.viAfce  a. greater  figure  fitcbenevolenoe 
•ni  «Md#«iw.«ier«  vitt«e  M<#wih.  ^t»«M  in*  Ui»  decUnii^  >HB^>>> 

■.*    •  .  «  ..#.  .«-#,•«« 

'  «*  IVItMJiMbtl  style  of  thcf  OM-t^stetaiHit  is  here  iM^y  mAfitiNl  ;^  ami 
the  motel  ttiust  fCHIe  every  one  who  uttef  seek  in  tlepldfryaiitf'iitpcnci- 
tien.  WcreitMelly  e  eimpnir  M^ekeiii»  oae  wept  to  iW^ylla^perMteii- 
tion  ooeld  ttet^f  faete  iiid#n  a  Mrei  llMPamong  Jewe  er  Chtiifians.  .  Bet 
•htt !  •  that  ift  A  ^ehl  iluMghl.  9at\L  apittiage  tir  the  Old  Tntament  would 
avail  a^  little  agahttt  the  raneof6u«  ffiSlidns  of  men,  at  the  fblfowhig  pat- 
taget  in  the  NewTestameat,  thoe^fef^ecetlen  eannk-be  eondemned  in 
tenpt  mote  eaplicit.  Him  tAc(  u  weak  ta.  thtfaSik,  ncthe  ym,  hut  moI  to 
dauHfiil  dUjfutatimt.    For,  isfe,"     B.  T. 
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j6.  ^nd  when  Abraham  saw  that  the  man  bles^  not 
Gpd,  he  said  unto  him^  Wherefore  dost  thou  nqt  worship 
the  most  high  God^  creator  of  heaven  and  earth  f 

7.  And  the  man  answered  and  said^  I  do  not  worship 
thy  God^  neither  do  I  call  upon  his  name,  for  I  have 
made  to  myself  a  god,  which  abideth  always  in  my 
house,  and  provideth  me  with  alV  things. 

8.  And  Abrabam*s  zeal  was  kindled  against  the  man, 
and  he  arose,  and  fell  upon  him,  and  drove  him  forth 
with  blows  into  the  wilderness. 

.  9-  Ai^d  God  called  unto  Abraham,  saying  Abraham, 
where  is  the  stranger  i 

10.  And  Abraham  answered  and  said.  Lord,  he  would 
not  worship  thee,  neither  would  he  call  upon  thy  name, 
therefore  have  I  driven  him  out  from  before  my  fac« 
into  the  wilderness. 

1 1.  And  God  said,  Have  I  borne  with  him  these  hun- 
dred and  ninety  and  eight  years,  and  nourished  him, 
and  clothed  him,  notwithstanding  his  rebellion  against 
me,  and  couldst  nut  thou,  who  art  thyself  a  sinner,  bear 
with  him  one  night  i 

12.  And  Abraham  said.  Let  not  the  anger  of  my  Lord 
wax  hot  agaic^st  his  servant ;  lo,  I  have  sinned,  forgive 
me  I  pray  thee. 

13.  And  Abraham  arose,  and  went  forth  into  the  wil- 
derness and  diligently  sought  for  the  man  and  found 
him,  and  returned  with  him  to  th<^  tent,  and  when  he 

.had  entreated  him  l^indly,  .he  sent  him  away  on  the 
morrow  with  gifts. 

14.  And  God  spake  again  unto  Abraham  saying,  For 
this  thy  sin  shall  thy  seed  be  afflicted  four  hundred 
years  in  a  strange  land. 

9  o  2  15.  But 
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15.  But  for  thy  repentance  will  I  deliver  them,  and 
they  shall  come  forth  with  power,  and  with  gladness  of 
heart,  and  with  much  substance.* 


A  Letter  concernijtg  Per^ecv^iion  informer  Jg€s,the  Maintenanee 
ilfthe  Clergy,  American  Bishops,  and  the  ^ate  qfTokration  in 
Old  England  and  Nexv  England  compared  \. 

SIR, 

I  UNDERSTAND  from  the  public  papers,  that  in 
the  debates  on  the  bill  for  relieving  the  dissenters  in. 
the  point  of  subscriptiont  to  the  church  articles,  sundry 
reflections, were  thrown  ou.t  against  the  people,  import- 
ing, that  they  themselves  are  of  a  persecuting  intolerant 
spirit,  for  tl^at  when  they  had  the  superioiity,  they  per- 
secuted the  church,  and  still  persecute  it  in  America, 
where  they  compel  its  members  to  pay  taxes  for  main- 
taining the  presbyterian  or  independent  worship,  and 
at  the  same  time  refuse  them  a  toleration  in  the  fufl 
exercise  of  their  religion,  by  the  administratipns  of  a 
bishop.  .         ;        . 

If  we  look  back  into  history  for  the  character  of  the 
present  sects  .in  christiapity,.we  shall  find  few  that  have 

*  Dr.  Frankliu,  ms  I  have  been  told,  bus  often  imposed  this  parable 
upon  bis  friends  and  acqueintance^'as  partof  a  chapter  of  Genesis.  fi.V. 

^  The  above  letter  first  appearetl  ih  one  of  the  public  papers  on  Am* 
3,  177«,  and  seems  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  printed.-  The  spirited 
writer  of  the  Too  Utten  h  thejifftate*  jrepnblishcd  it  in  'fk%  appepdia  to 
that  pamphlet,  without,  however ,  naming  Dr.  FrankJin  as  the  author,  but 
expressing  it  to  be  the  production  "  of  a  gentleman  bighij  respected  ia 
the  literary  world."    B.V. 

not. 
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not,  in  their  turns,  been  persecutors  and  coniplainers 
of  persecution.  The  primitive  christians  thought  per- 
secution extremely  wrong  in  the  pagans,  but  practised 
it  on  one  another.  The  first  protestants  of  the  church 
of  England  blamed  persecution  in  the  Romish  church, 
l>ut  practised  it  against  the  puritans:  these  found  it 
wrong  in  the  bishops,  but  fell  into  the  same  practice 
both  here  and  in  New  England. — To  account  for  this^ 
we  should  remember,  tliat  the  doctrine  of  toleration  was 
not  then  known,  or  had  not  prevailed  in  the  world. 
^Persecution  was  therefore  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the 
sect  as  of  the  times.  It  was  not  in  those  days  deemed 
wrong  in  itself.  The  general  opinion  was  only,  that 
those  voho  are  in  error  ought  not  to  persecute  the  truth: 
but  the  possessors  of  truth  were  in  the  right  to  persecute 
error,  in  order  to  destroy  it.  Tlius  every  sect  believing 
itself  possessed  of  all  truth,  and  that  every  tenet  differ- 
ing from  theirs  was  error,  conceived,  that  when  the 
power  was  in  their  hands,  persecution  was  a  duty  re- 
quired of  them  by  that  God  whom  they  supposed  to  be 
oiTended  with  heresj'. — By  degrees,  more  moderate  and 
more  modest  sentiments  have  taken  place  in  the  christian 
world  ;  and  among  protestants  particularly,  all  disclaim 
persecution,  none  vindicate  it,  and  few  practise  it.— "\\"e 
should  then  cease  to  reproach  each  other  with  what 
was  done  by  our  ancestors,  but  judge  of  the  present 
character  of  sects  or  churches  by  iheh  present  conduct 
only  *. 

Now 

*:i'    ■■■  ■       '   ■  ■  t     ■      1       ■„■■■■■     '■ rt 

*  "  Toleration  in  religion,  though  obvious  to  common  nndentsiiding, 
was  not  however  the  prodnction  of  reason;  tmt  of  commerce.  The  advai^ 
tage  of  toleration  for  promoting  commerce  wai  ditooTered  long  before 
hy  the  Portogueie.    They  were  to6  zealous  Catholics  to  venture  so  bold  • 

H  e  $•  mecsMift 
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Now  to  determine  on  the  justice  of  this  charge 
.against  the  present  dissenters^  particularly  those  in 
America^  let  us  consider  the  following  facts.  They 
went  from  England  to  establish  a  new  country  for 
themselves,  at  their  own  expence,  where  they  might 
enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  religion  in  their  own  way. 
When  they  had  purchased  the  territory  of  the  natives, 
they  granted  the  lands  out  in  townships,  requiring  for 
it  neither  purchase-money  nor  quit-rent,  but  this  cohdi-- 
tion  only  to  be  complied  with,  that  the  freeholders 
should  support  a  gospel-minister  (meaning  probably 
one  of  the  then  governing  sects)  and  a  free-school, 
within  the  township.  Thus,  what  is  commonly  called 
presbyterianism  became  the  established  religion  of  that 
country.  All  went  on  weD  in  this  way,  while  the  sam^ 
religious  opinions  were  general,  the  support  of  minister 
and  school  being  raised  by  a  proportionate  tax  on  the 
lands.  But,  in  process  of  time,  some  becoming  qua-* 
leers  *,  some  baptists,  and  of  late  years,  some  returning 
to  the  church  of  England  (through  the  laudable  endea- 
■^1 '  '^        II  '         I  ■■     ■- 

measare  in  Portugal ;  bat  it  was  permitted  in  Got,  and  the  inqaisition  la 
that  town  was  confined  to  Ronwn  Catholia."  I(ord  Kaiott*!  •Sketches  ^T 
theHistoiyofBian^Yol.  ll.p.474.    9.  V. 

#  *'  Nq  pemm  appeared  in.  Neif  i^gland  who  professed  the  opii^ia 
of  the  Quakers,  until  1656,  (i.  «.  about  36  years  after  the  first  settling  of 
the  colon^r)*  when  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin  came  from  Barbadocs ; 
and  soon  aller«  nine  Qthert  arrived  in  the  ship  Sipeedwelf  from  London.'* 
They  weT«  suocessfol  in  their  preachuig.  and  the  provincial  goYenunoit. 
wishing  to  ke^p  the  colony  free  from  them,  attempted  to  send  away  such 
u  they  discpvered,  and  prevent  |he  arrival  of  others.  Secoritiesj  fines, 
banishment^  imprisonment^  and  ^rporal  ponisl^nientt  were  iilstiliited  for 
this  purpose^  but  with  so  little  effect,  that  .at  last  "  a  law  was  made  for 
poniahing  with  death,  ail  such  as  should  return  into  the  jurisdiction  i^^e** 
hmiMm€nl.  A  £ew  were  hanged !"  ^  the  hiaXa^  of  the  British  dorai* 
,  Mo,  1773,  p.  118,  12Q.    B.  V.« 
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Voun  mA 9, proper  ajgflieatfm*'  of  tbeir  funds  by  tl^ 
society  for  propagating  ;the  gospel),  qlyectioi^^  were 
made.to  ,tbe  payment  of  i^  tax  appropriated  tp  ^,9;D|f-^ 
port  of  a  church  they  disapproved  and- had  for^^kf^pt 
The  civil  magistrates,  however,  coptioued  for  ft  ^me  tot 
collect  afid  apply  the  tas;  according  to  thepri^pf^  l^ws, 
which  i^m^ined  in  forc^;  and  they  did  it  the  more 
fireejy,  a$.  thinking  it  just  and  equitable,  that  tbeholdcf^ 
of  kinds  should  pay  what  ,iiias  contracted  to  be  paid 
when  thiey  were  granted,  as  the  onfy  consideration  for 
the  grant,  and  what  had  been  considered  by  all  hxUbfi^, 
^uent  purchasecs  as  a  perpetual  incumbjcance.  on  tl^e 
estate*  bovg)bt  there^ora  at  a  proportionably  cheaper 
rate ;  a  piayjnent  whicl^  it  wa^  thought,  90  honest  xna^f 
ought  to  avoid,  under  preteppe  of  bju)  t^^vifiig  changed 
his  religious  persu^ion  r  and  this,  I  suppose,  is  one^^of 
the  best  grounds  of  demanding  tythes  of  dissenters  now 
in  Ep^od.  But  the  practice  bein^  clamoujoed  against 
by  the  episcopalians  as  persecution,  the  le^sl^ure  of 
the  p|DO¥ince  of  Massachuaet$  Bay,  near  thirty  years 
since,  fa^ed  an  act  for  their  relief,  re<|uirixig,  indeed, 
the  tax  to  be  paid  as  usual,  but  directing  that  the  several, 
sums,  levied  ixom  members  of  the  church  of  JBngland, 
should  be  paid  .ovejr  to  the  minister  of  that  church  with 
whom  such  n^epibers  usually  attended  divine  worship ; 
which  minister  had  power  given  him  to  receive^  and,  on 
occa^on,  to  recover  the  same  by  law. 
It  seems  that  legislature  considered,  that  the  end  of  the 


'^  Xkbf  ivere  to  upread  ^e gotpeUand  maintain  a^eacned andQTUiodQs 
clerfi^  wlier«  nuDwtvn  wcw  wanted  or  iU«pmvid«d»  adminisUringr  Go^'a 
wurd  aitd  yacrajDenUf  and  prevoutiog  atheisin^  iufidelity,  poper^«  and 
idolatfjr.    3.  V; 
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ttt)^  t^as  to  secure  and  impibve  the  morals  of  the  peo« 
}^Ie^  and  promote  their  happiiiess^  by  supporting  amon^ 
them  iht^  public  worship  of  God  and  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel^  that  where  particular  people  fancied  a 
particular  mode^  that  mode  might  probably^  therefore^ 
be  of  most  use  to  those  people ,  and  that  if  the  good 
was  done^  it  was  not  so  material  in  what  mode  or  by 
whom  it  was  done.  The  consideration,  that  their  bre- 
thren^ the  dissenters  in  'England,  were  stilt  compelled 
to  pay  tythes  to  the  clergy  of  the  church,  had  not 
weight  enough  with  the  legislature  to  preyent  this  mo* 
derate  act,  which  still  continues  in  fxiU  force ;  and  I 
hope  no  uncharitable  conduct  of  the  church  toward 
the  dissenters  will  ever  provoke  them  to  repeal  it,  ■ 
With  regard  to  a  bishop,  1  know  not  upon  what 
ground  the  dissenters,  either  here  or  in  America,  are 
charged  with  refusing  the  benefit;  of  such  an  officer  to 
the  church  in  that  country.  Here  they  seem  to  have 
naturally  no  concern  in  the  afllair.  ITiere  they  have 
no  power  to  prevent  it,  if  government  should  think  fit 
to  send  one.  They  would  probably  dislike,  indeed,  to 
see  an  order  of  men  established  among  them,,  from 
whose  persecutions  their  fathers  fled  into  that  wilder- 
ness, and  whose  future  domination  they  might  possibly 
fear,  not  knotting  that  their  natures  are  changed. — But 
the  non-appointment  of  bishops  for  America  seems  to 
arise  from  another  quarter.  The  same  wisdom  of  go- 
vernment, probably,  that  prevents  the  sitting  of  convo- 
cations, and  forbids,  by  noli  prosequi's,  the  persecution 
of  dissenters  for  non-subscription,  avoids  establishing 
bishops,  where  the  minds  of  people  are  not  yet  prepare 
ed  to  receive  them  cordially,  lest  the  public  peace 
should  be  endangered. 
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And  now  let  us  see  how  thisp erseof/iojiwiccotiii/  stands 
between  the  parties* 

III  New  England,  where  the  legislative  bodies  arc 
almost  to  a  man  dissenters  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land: 

1.  There  is  no  test  to  prevent  churchmen  holding 
offices* 

2.  The  sons  of  churchmen  have  the  full  benefit  of 
ihe  universities. 

d.  The  taxes  for  support  of  public  worship,  when 
paid  by  churchmen,  are  given  to  the  episcopal  mi* 
luster. 

In  Old  England: 

1.  Dissenters  are  excluded  from  all  offices  of  profit 
and  honour. 

2.  The  benefits  of  education  in  the  universides  ai^ 
appropriated  to  the  sons  of  churchmen. 

3.  The  clergy  of  the  dissenters  receive  none  of  the 
tythes  paid  by  their  people,  who  must  be  at  ihe  addi- 
tional charge  of  mamtaining  their  own  separate  wor- 
ihip. — 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  dissenters  of  America  oppott 
the  introduction  of  a  bishop. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  alone  the  dissenters  there  that  give 
the  opposition  (if  not  eticouraging  must  be  termed  oppo- 
sif^)  but  the  laity  in  general  dislike  the  project,  and 
some  even  of  the  clergy.  The  inhabitants  of  Virginia 
are  almost  all  episcopalians,  the  church  is ,  fully  esta- 
blished there,  and  the  council  and  general  assembly 
are,  perhaps  to  a  man,  its  members :  yet,  when  lately 
at  a  meeting  of  the  clergy,  a  resolution  was  taken  to 
lipply  for  a  bishop,  against  which  several  however 
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protested ;  tlie  ftuembly  of  tbe  provioce,  at  the  next 
meetings  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  the  thing  in 
die  strongest  manner,  by  unanimously  ordering  the 
thanks  of  the  house  to  the  protesters ;  for  many  of  the 
American  laity  of  tbe  church  thiuk  it  some  advantage 
->— whether  their  own  young  men  come  to  England  for 
ordination,  and  improve  themselves  at  the  same  time  by 
conversation  with  the  learned-  bene — or  tbe  congrega- 
tions are  supplied  by  Englishmen^  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  education  in  English  universities^  and  are 
ordained  before  tbey  can^e  abroad.  They  do  not, 
therefore,  see  the  necessity  of  a  bishop  merely  for  ordi- 
nation; and  confirmation  is  among  theaf  deemed  a 
ceremony  of  no  very  gtesH  iukportaaee,  since  few  seek 
it  in  England,  where  bishops  are  in  plenty^ — These 
sentklfeents  prevail  with  many  cburcbmeB  there,  not  to 
promote  a  design  which  tbey  think  most  sooner  w  later 
saddle  them  wifth  great  expences  to  supfMaort  it.— ^As  to 
the  dissenters,  their  minds  might  ptobaUy  be  more 
conciliated  to  the  measure,  if  the  bishops  here  should,  in 
their  wisdom  and  goodness,  think  fit  to  set  their  sacied 
cbaraeteir  in  a  more  friendly  I^gbt,  by  dropping  their 
opposition  to  the  dissenters*  application  for  relief  ki 
subscription,  *  and  deckrilig  their  wiUittgness  that  di^ 
senters  should  be  capable  of  offices,  ei^y  tbe  benefit 
of  education  in  the  unifversilies,  and  the  pnvilege  of 
appropriating  their  tytbes  to  the  support  of  their  own 
elesgy.  In  all  these  poin^  of  talcir^tionj  ihey  i^pear 
far  behind  the  present  dissenters  of  H^w  Sngland^  and 
it  may  seem  to  some  a  step  below  the  dignity  of 
bishops,  lo  follow  tbe  example  of  such  inferiors.  I  do 
not,  however,  despair  of  ^heir  doing  it  some  time  or 
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other;  slncfe  nottim^  6f  tf/^  Kfai  U  too  hard  for  true 
christian  huniilA^.       /        .• 

I  am^^  sir^  yours^  8&c. 

A  NEW-EJ^GLAND-MAN. 


On  the  Slave  Trade*. 


READING  hi  the  newipapen  the  ^eech  o^  Mn 
Joekson  in^  eoagnA,  agaikiat  meddliag  with  the  affair  of 
uh,\erff  or  aUem^liBg  to  melid  the  condition  of  alaye8> 
jt  pat  ne  in  ikiind  of  ar«imiltir  speecAl^  itaade  about  one 
hundred  yemti  moti,  hy  Sidt  Meheaoiet  UMrahim  j  a  mem- 
ber of  th^  divta  0lMf^€X%  uriiioh  may  be  steen  m  Mar- 
tin's aecDtant  of  his  considship^  1687*  .It  wBa  against 
granting  the  petition  ofi  the  seetieaUederika,  or  pnrists^ 
who  pr^ed  for  the  abolition  of  piracy  and  slavery^  as 
)x?ing  tii!ijii8t.--^Mr.  Jackson  <loes  not  qnote  it ;  peiiiaps 
he  has  pdf  seen  it.  If  therefore,  some  of  its  reasonings 
are  to  bis  found  in  his  eloquent  speech,  it  may  atily 
shoW^  th^  fifens  imercBts  operate,  and  are  operated  ott> 
^iih  surprisvAg  similarity,  in  all  connttries  and  climated, 
whenevt^r  they  01%  under  similar  circnmstances.  The 
AftioM  speech,  1^  translated,  is  as  foHowS : 

"  Atla  SisBiillath,  kc.  God  is  great,  and  Mdiomet  is 
hfs  prophfetp 

'*  Hafve  rN^^  erikA  cd^sider^d  the  conseqoences  of 
granting  tbl^ir  petition  i  If  we  cease  our  craises  against 
the  chrititians,  how  shall  we  be  flmiished  with  the  com- 
modities their  cotintries  prodttce^,  and  whtch  are  so  ne- 
cessary for  us  f  If  we  forbeftr  to  lAake  daves  of  thehr 
people,  who,  in  this  hot  climate,  are  'to  cultivate  our 

#  AiBtticAQ  Museiun^  Vol.  IX.  p.  336.    Editm-. 
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lands  ?  Who  ar^s  to  perfonn  the  conusjan  lahoun  of  onr 
city^  and  of  our  families?  Must  we  not  then  be  our 
own  slaves?  And  is  there  not  more  compassion  and 
more  favour  due  to  us  mussnhnen^  than  to  those 
christian  dogs  ? — We  have  now  above  fif^ty  thousand 
slaves  in  and  near  Algiers*  This  number^  if  not  kept 
up  by  fresh  supplies^  will  soon  diminish,  and  be  grar 
dually  annihilated.  Ifj  then,  we  cease  taking  and  plun- 
dering the  infidel  ships,  and  making  slaves  of  the  sea- 
men and  passengers,  our  lands  will  become  of  no  vdad, 
for  want  of  cultivation;  the  rents  of  houses  in  the  city 
will  sink  one  half;  and  the  revenues  of  govenmient, 
arising  from  the  share  of  priaes,  must  be  totally  de- 
stroyed.— And  ft)r  what?  To  gratify  the  whim  of  a 
whimsical  sect,  who  would  have  us  not  only  forbear 
making  more  slaves,  but  even  manumit  those  we  have. 
But  who  is  to  indemnify  their  masters  for  the  loss  i 
Will  the  state  do  it?  Is  our  treasury  sufficient?  Will 
the  erika  do  it?  Can  they  do  it  i  Or  would  they,  to  do 
what  they  think  justice  to  the  slaves,  do  a  greater  injuft- 
tic6  to  the  owners?  And  if  we  set  our  slaves  free,  what 
is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  Few  of  them  will  return  to 
their  native  countries ;  they  know  too  well  the  greater 
hardships  they  most  there  be  subject  to.  They  will  not 
embrace  our  holy  rdigion :  tliey  will  not  adopt  our  man- 
ners :  our  people  will  not  pollute  themselves  by  in- 
termarrying with.  th^m.  Must  we  mamiain.  them  at 
beggars  in  ouFi streets;  or  su^er  our  properties  to  be 
the  prey  of  tlieir  pillage  ?  for  men,  accustomed  to  sla- 
very, will  not  work  for  a  livelihood,  when  not  compel* 
led. — Aud  what  is  there  so  pitiable  in  their  present  con- 
dition  i  Were  they  not  slaves  in  their  own,  countries  ? 
Are  not  Spain,  Portugal^  France,  and  the  Italian  states, 
0  governed 
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governed  by  despots;  Whd  hold  all  their  subjrects  in  sla- 
very^ witbont  exceptioik?'  Evta  England  treats  her  ^ai-' 
lors  as  slaved^  fdr  th^ji*  m,  i«)ienever  the  government 
|)lease8^  seiijed  and  cofa[fiiied  in  ships  dfWar^  condemned 
ttoc  only  to  Work,  bat  tb^ght  for  sitoff  Wges^  or  a  mere 
snbsisiience,  not  bettei^^to  ottr'^Iafveflr^'alUw^d  by  ns. 
Is  th^it  conditibn  theninfadb  wc^^'tr^  A^^  falling  into 
bur1i&n!dsf  iioVthey  bave'bhly''^xcfiaiigtjd  6n6  slaveiy 
for  anotfceV ;'  a'dd  I  mdy  iity  a  l^tt^  Tfor  hei^'they  ard 
brought  into  aland/ WUere  the  kaa  tif  Isl^tiisni  gives 
Fortli  its  light;  and  sbht^  itt^nll  spl^d6lir/  ahd  they 
hhve  anoppdrtttnity<!)f^iDS|Aih^'iU^in&elves  ac<juaiiited 
With  the  tme  doctrihe^  and  thereby  saving  thetr  imihor- 
ial  sonlsl  Those  whbremidn  at  home  haWbotthat 
happii|iess;  '  Sending  the^sUvcs  Kom^  then;  Wbuld  hi 
sendirij^'them  out  of  light  into' dai^d^;'  ' 
•  *'  f  r^peatdie  question, What itrtdbidii&ewitli  them? 
1  hiave  h^M  it  sugg^sfed;ttiat  they  may  bfe*  planted  in 
the  Witdem^s,  Where  tfier^  is  plenty  of  land  for  theni 
4b  subsist  oti;^akd  where  tffkey  may  floutislT  as  a  free 
•iJtate.---Billrttlfey  atiJi  I  dbdbt/'tod  little  disposed  td 
&bbtlrWithc]^t\dthtt|^dii[^as'Will  as  too  ignorant  to 
(^tabli^h  good- gid^ettiUeiift^'ahd  the  wild  Arabs  would 
soon  mol^t;and  dlfitr^;tjf  agUih  ^slave  theiHi.  While 
serving 'us,  we  tcke  care  to  prdvide' them  With  every 
thing ;  and  they  are  treated  with  humanity.  The  la^ 
bourers  ih  thi^irV^Wnf  countries  are,-  tes  J  itA  informed, 
wor^i  ftd,ibd'g'ed*,  4iid  clothed;  The  condition  of  most 
of  them  ik'^tfifeftftfre'  iaWeaHy  kiended,  and*  requires  no 
farther  imJ)i^AVement;  'Here  their  lives  are  in  safety. 
They  are  ncit  liable  tb  be  impressed  for  sdldiers,  and 
forced*  to  cat  ^jAeatfoflierVchristian  throats,  as  in  the 
wars  of  their  own  couniries.    If  some  of  the  religious 
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ha^e,  in  a  ^  of  bliq<^  ^e^tl,  ii|e^  .^^  j^Vje?^  it  wasnoi 
gBnprosity,^riwfp  i^ift  hjija^iy^  tjjat  pp»ed.%ai«.tP  th(» 
♦cti^n;  .itwap  ^W  rtjP.S9PWiffltf^J^{i^efi  of ,» load  of 
8»n(VH«»<t  hope. Iwwi^^iSWBW^ fflpfj*?,^^  gffffd  a 
Wqrk^  tq>e  exfg^  >^m  .^jjtfffi^a-^^fli^jir  y«)^jr 
f^e^.thej  .mi^^?i),iia,j^flagip|jap  ^xery  tOjJje.^js^iivpv^ 
by  the  4|f;9'W|,  J?|iS.^ot,t^Q  tw?  p^^yepj^,  y>  (JBjPle.qo 
ipore,  •"  J^psji^p,  .^Iff^^'  jQVf.  fjayej  ,?ri^h.  ^^p^p*— 
Slaves,. serve yopr  fM^i^n  w/tji  '^h^iifp^^  ja^fl  i^^e- 
UtJ>"  «;^firijis«?^.-^).,t^eiC9ftt^?3r?,ISfli; cop  jt^e-  p^pr 

>^9f^4..W*i#  'J>W^t,it„c9^jj^iq,,  ,^^ia^fiil,f»ji,ssul- 
njen,; wtw  a^,tp  ^WW  it,,ftf,ijg^it^ftsr^  as^i^  ^CjB^ 
conquer  it.  Let  J*?  d^ep  ,l«pj,fW>!  ipp?e.pf„t|?jb  ^^tjfc- 
»>!e.J«ow#tiofl^,  t^.,9fi^(Hij|p^^fi  .of  JfW^t^an  ^wes, 
fte.adqptiopi  ^f.ffihifjji  !ffo«^,fte>4eP«eci^'Wfc9P'  ^J^ft^P 

aeofi  of  tljwprW'^f  «r^ffe5i|JW^»prB|(,^i^9fS>»^,aBjl 
piroffpke  i^^g^r^fl?ctjpos,  ;|p  .^iiejen4n|ig)^g,f^.gp5{er?^ 

meiu.  aadj»ro^p<^g|g|^raii8()ff^^WNV  .I.)WX?n*^*»- 
fiwe^no  f}f»ljt,t|»ii^!.4lMs.wif(^,/5fffljjql,iTJM  jPfefes  the 

€9flafprtiWdhjiMij|^qi;|jfpf^o^ 

«s,  to.ttM^T^hipiof!^%,^iii4,#pd,dipw 

tition."     .,..■•  ... 

The ,  result  Tfa^,  a»  .JMiaftW  i}s1)«t»^  i%f  t^®  >'?J.W 
4B«nie  tp.  ^  peaqlntipn :• "  ^l^c^tit^Jis  dpf}p(\f^,.  tbftt .  t^e 
{>luodering^apd,ei^y^  thej^^tia/o^s  is^uiyust,  is  at 
.l)^t  pfol4eip9ticAl;^jl^i|^  ;^l|^itj  it  i&  ti^  ifl^ti^rest  of  this 
iKfttc  to.jBoptiivae  ti^p(^pe,is  <^ar ;  therefore,  l^t  the 
petltK>n,b<ef<^^tefl.''r— -'•Apd  ,4t  vrtts.i^ected  accord- 
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.  And  flinee  Jike  motLrea  we  apt  to  produce,  in  ^ 
minds  of  men,  like  opinions  and  lesoluticms,  ,mi^  wt 
not  ventore  to  predict  frpm  this  acconnt,  that  the  pe- 
titions to  the  parliament  of  England  for  abolishing  the 
tlM^tMde^  ito'^ay  .nothing  qf ^otber>lcgi9]atiiies,.and  the 
detaHesapon'theiii^^ivtti^have  a  similar-edDdaaioQ. 

•   ;^'/'';' ^; " ;'   ^  ;\ '';.       historicus. 


>  - 


'I.  !f;  ;•; 

i       .   -•>•  :ft.' i«^.iikeie^/itf/<fo  Areas*. 

IT  m^y  Vec,^Ive  ^nd  promulgate  acCirsations  of  all 
Ibcis,  against  ail  persons  and^  dtiaracters  ^itlong  the  ci- 
tizens of  the  stiate,  and  even  against  all' inferior  courts; 
and  may  ju^ge,  sentence,  and  condemn  to  infamy,  not 
only  private  individuals,  but  public  bodies,  8Cc.  with  or 
withoiit  enquiry  or  hearing,'  at  the  com:l*9  discretion. 

Whose  Favour,  or  for  ithose  Emolument  this  Court  is 
established. 

In  favour  of  about  que  citizen  in  five. hundred,  who, 
by  edueatiojn,  or  practice  in  scribbling,  has  acquired  a 
tolerable  style.^is  to  gramn^ar  and  construction,  so  as  to 
bear  printing;  or  who  is  possessed  of  a  press  and  a  few 
types.  This  five  .hundredth  part  of  the.  citizens  have 
tte  privilege  of  accusing  and  abusing  the  other  font 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  parts,  at  their  pleasure;  or 

-•  Ut  rapra.  Vol.  VI.  p.  295.    Eiitor. 

they 
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they  maj  hire  out  their  pens  and  press  to  othets^  for 
that  purpose. : 

Practice  (^  this  Court. 

V  It  18  not  governed  hy  any  of  the  mks  of  the. com- 
mon coiuts  of  law.  Hie  accused  is  aUoisred  no.  grand 
jury  to  jadge  of  the  truth  of  the  accusation  before  it  is 
publicly  made;  nor  is  the  name  of  the  accuser  made 
known  to  him ;  nor  has  he  an  opportunity  of  confront-^ 
ing  the  witnesses  against  him^  for  they  are  kept  in  the 
dark,  as  in  the  Spanish  court  of  inquisition.  Nor  is 
there  any  petty  jury  cihiB  peers  sworn  to  tiy  the  truth 
of  the  charges.  TW  piteeedings  are  ako  sometimes  so 
rapid,  that  an  honest  good  citiaen  may  find  himself  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  accused,  and  in  the  same  mom- 
iog  judged  and  condemned,  and  sentence  pronounced 
against  him.  that  he  is  a  rogue  and  a  villatD.  Yet  if  an 
officer  of  this  court  receives  the  slightest  check  for 
misconduct  in  this  his  office,  he  claims  immediately  the 
rights  of  a  free  citizen  by  the  constitution,  and  demands 
to  know  his  accuser,  to  cohfront  the  witnesses,  and  to 
have  a  fair  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 

loundation  of  its  Authority. 

It  is  said  to  be  founded  on  an  article  in  the  state  oon- 
stitution,  which  establishes  the  liberty  of  the  press — a 
liberty  which  every  Pennsylvanian  would  fight  ^nd  die 
for,  though  few  of  us,  I  believe,  have  distinct  ideas  of 
its  nature  and  extent.  It  seems,  indeed,  somewhat  like 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  felons  have,  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  before  conviction;  that  is,  to  be 
either  pressed  to  death  or  hanged.  If,  by  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  were  understood  merely  ihajiberty  of  dis- 
cussing 
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cussing  the  propriety  of  public  measures  and  political 
opinions^  let  us  have  as  much  of  it  as  you  please;  but 
if  it  means  the  liberty  of  affronting^  calumniating^  BXid 
defaming  one  another^  I^  for  my  part^  own  myself  wil- 
ling to  part  with  my  share  of  it,  whenever  our  legisla- 
tors shall  please  so  to  alter  the  law;  and  shall  cheerftilly 
cotiTsent  to  exchange  my  liberty  of  abusing  others^  for 
the  privilege  of  not  being  abused  mysd£ 

Bj/  whom  this  Court  is  commissioned  or  comtituted. 

It  is  not  by  any  cofninission  from  the  supreme  execa- 
ttve  council^  who  might  previously  judge  of  the  abili- 
ties^ integrity^  knowledge^  tc^.  of  ihtt  persons  to  be  ap« 
pointed  to  this  great  trusty  of  deciding  upon  the  cha» 
Tftcters  and  good  fame  of  the  citie^is :  tor  this  court  id 
above  that  cooneil,  and  may  accuse^  judge^  and  con- 
demn it  at  pleasure.  Nor  is  it  hereditary,  as  is  the 
court  of  dernier  resort  in  the  peerage  of  England.  But  any 
man  who  can  procure  pen^  ink,  and  paper,  with  a  press, 
a  few  types,  and  a  huge  pair  of  blacking  balls,  may 
commissionate  himself,  and  his  court  is  immediately 
established  in  the  plenary  possession  and  exercise  of  iti 
rights.  For  if  you  make  the  least  complaint  of  the 
judge's  conduct^  he  daubs  his  blacking  balls  in  youf 
face  wherever  he  meets  you ;  and,  besides  teaiing  you^ 
private  character  to  splinters,  marks  you  out  for  the 
odium  of  the  public^  as  an  enemy  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press. 

Of  the  natural  Support  of  this  Court. 

Its  support  is  founded  in  the  depravity  of  suchmmda 
as  have  not  been  mended  by  religion,  nor  improved  by 
good  education. 

VOL.  u.  2  H  There 
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There  U  a  lust  in  man  no  charra  can  tame. 
Of  loudly  publishing  his  neighbour's  shame. 

Hence, 

On  eagles'  wingij  inoortal  scandals  Aj, 

While  TiituoQs  actions  are  but  born  and  die. drtdin. 

Whoever  feels. pain  in  bearing  a  good  character  of 
his  neighbour,  will  feel  a  pleasure  in  the  reverse.  And 
of  those  who,  .despairing  to  rise  to  distinction  by  their 
virtues,  are  happy  if  others  can  be  depressed  to  a  level 
with  themselves,  there  are  a  number  sufficient  in  every 
great  town  to  maintain  one  of  these  courts  by  their  sub- 
scription. A  shrewd  observer  once  said,  that  in  walk'^ 
ing  the  streets  of  a  slippery  moming,  one  might  see 
where  the  good-natured  people  Uved,  by  the  ashes 
thrown  on  the  ic^  before  the  doors:  probably  he  would 
have  formed  a  different  conjecture  of  the  temper  o£ 
those  whom  he  might  find  engaged  in  such  subscriptions. 

Of  the  Checks  proper  to  be  established  against  the  Abuses 
of  Power  in  those  Courts. 

Hitherto  there  are  none.  But  since  so  much  has 
been  written  and  published  on  the  federal  constitution; 
and  the  necessity  of  checks,  in  all  other  parts  of  good 
government,  has  been  so  clearly  and  learnedly  ex- 
plained, I  find  myself  so  far  enlightened  as  to  suspect 
some  check  may  be  proper  in  this  part  also:  but  I  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  imagine  any,  that  may  not  be  construe4 
an  infringement  of  the  sacred  liberty  of  the  press.  At 
length,  however,  I  think  I  have  found  one,  that,  instead 
of  diminishing  general  liberty,  shall  augment  it;  which 
is,  by  restoring  to  the  people  a  species  of  liberty  of 
which  they  have  been  deprived  by  our  laws,  I  mean  the 
liberty  of  the  cudgel!  In  the  rude  state  of  society,  prior 

to 
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to  the  existence  of  laws^  if  one  man  gave  another  ill- 
language,  the  affronted  person  might  return  it  by  a  box 
on  the  ear;  and  if  repeated,  by  a  good  drubbing;  and 
this  without  offending  against  any  law:  but  now  the 
right  of  making  such  returns  is  denied,  and  they  are 
punished  as  breaches  of  the  peace,  while  the  right  of 
abusing  seems  to  remain  in  full  force;  the  laws  made 
against  it  being  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  liberty  of 
the  press. 

My  proposal  then  is,  to  leave  the  liberty  of  the  press 
untouched,  to  be  exercised  in  its  full  extent,  force,  and 
vigour,  but  to  permit  the  liberty  of  the  cudgel  to  go 
with  ity  pari  passu.  Thus,  my  fellow  citizens,  if  an  im- 
pudent writer  attacks  your  reputation — dearer  perhaps 
to  you  than  your  life,  and  puts  bis  name  to  the  charge, 
you  may  go  to  him  as  openly,  and  break  his  head.  If 
he  conceals  himself  behind  the  printer,  and  you  can 
nevertheless  discover  who  he  is,  you  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, way-lay  him  in  the  night,  attack  him  behind,  and 
give  him  a  good  drubbing.  If  your  adversary  hires 
better  writers  than  himself  to  abuse  you  more  effectu- 
ally, you  may  hire  brawny  porters,  stronger  than  your- 
self, to  assist  you  in  giving  him  a  more  effectual  drub- 
bing. Thus  ftLT  goes  my  project,  as  to  private  resent- 
ment and  retribution.  But  if  the  public  should  ever 
happen  to  be  affronted,  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  the  con- 
duct of  such  writers,  I  would  not  advise  proceeding  im- 
mediately to  these  extremities,  but  that  we  should  in 
moderation  content  ourselves  with  tarring  and  feather- 
ing, and  tossing  them  in  ft  blanket. 

If,  however^  it  should  be  thought,  that  this  proposal 

of  mine  may  disturb  the  public  peace,  I  would  then 

humbly  recommend  to  our  legislators  to  take  up  the 

S  consideration 
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Gonaid^nition  of  botli  liberties^  that  of  the  press^  and 
that  of  the  cudgel;  and  by  an  ejrplicit  law  mark  dveir 
extent  and  limits :  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  secure 
the  persoa  of  a  citisen  from  assaolts^  tbey  would  like- 
wise provide  for  the  security  of  his  reputation; 


BNO   OF   TOLVME   THE   SECOND. 
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JAMES  CUKDES,  phihtee. 
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